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PREFACE. 


T was octupying my leisure hours in the last 
autumn with some historical researches regarding 
the trial of the Earl of Somerset for the murder of 
Sir T. Overbury, when an object of more immediate 
practical utility was presented to my notice. It 
appeared, from an advertisement in the newspapers, 
that the Directors of the City of London School 
were desirous of obtaining sets of four lectures upon 
the subject of the utility of classical instruction as 
an auxiliary to a commercial education. 

It occurred to me that I might be able to make 
a useful contribution for this purpose, to be su- 
speradded to those proeurable by means of, the 
‘liberal rewards offered by the Directors; and Peit 
that the inquities on which I was engaged, “as a 
relaxation rom severer duties to the State, were 
of inferior moment in comparison with the prospect 
of rendering a public service, that was np>t only ob- 
viously important, but yvas immediately wanged. 

My indueement to suppose that my time might 
not be altogether uselessly spent in this humble 
department of literature, was, that at cne period of 
ny life, I was much accustomed, in public lecturing, 
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to study tho art of engaging the attention of young 
men, with a view to conducting them over rugged 
paths of knowledge. I have hdd no desire to aim 
at any species of merit in the following Lectures 
apart from their sole object, viz. that of encouraging 
students in commercial schools not to lose any 
opportunities afforded to them of becoming classical 
scholars, 

What I have written is rather in the nature 
of hints for lectures than of lectures capable 
of being delivered to classcs without numerous 
modifications, having reference to the ages and 
attainments of students. Nor, indeed, ought any 
professor to approach a elass with a written Ice- 
ture, from which he is not prepared to deviate, ac- 
cording as he observes the attentions of students to 
flag or become animated, or as he may read in their, 
countenanees whether they are puzzled, or eompre- 
hend his meaning. Where the subject of a lecture 
does not admit of elucidation through the eyes as 
ny welt as the cars, a professor cannot teo often put to 
himself a question which docs not admit of being 
expressed so forcibly in modern English, as in the 
language of our forefathers—* Do I take them with 
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Whilg T was veenpied in camposing lectures under 
wc above-inentioned circumstanees, [ met with 
Dr. Whewell’s publication on the subject of “A 


e ; ; 
* © Vausravr, L would your Grace would take me with you, 
whom theans your Grace 7”—Shakspere’s Henry 1V. 
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liberal Education.” T felt a still nearer interest in 
this inquiry, as I am about to send sons to Dr. 
Whewell’s College, With which [ have been closely 
connected ag Fellow or as Auditor the greater 
part of mry'life. It appeared to me that advantage 
would be derived in the discussion, if the opinions 
regarding a “liberal education” of the Academical 
world, were compared with those of persons who, 
like myself, have chiefly been engaged in other 
spheres of action. And thus, T hope, that my 
observations may be condueive, in some slight 
measure, to the drawing of right conclusions on a 
subject. which may justly be considered of na- 
tional importance. 

The Appendix contains the Advertisement of the 
Direetors of the London School regarding the 
Classical Lectures. A small collection of extracts 
from the MSS. of a deceased Fellow of a College 
has been added, consisting of notes of the lighter 
table-talk of a Combination Loom in the last 
ecntary. It WAL be presumed that such  trifles 
were only tolergivd as 2 seasoning to discourse of 
graver importanee: The glimpse they afford of the 
mamers of the last generation, may, perhaps, be 
deemed to compensate for their decasionaltwant of 
Alfie salt. , 


Sr. Dsps, Hircetry, Henrs, 
Jrummary, 1345, 
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-ON THE CLASSICS AS AN -AUXILIARY, ETC. 


LECTURE 1, 


USE OF THE CLASSICS TO MERCHANTS IN SOCIRTY, 
AND WIEN ALONE, 


In my travels T happened to arrive, at the close 
of evening, at a small Swedish town situated on the 
shore of the gulf of Bothnia, called Gefle; and on 
perceiving that there was written up in large letters, 
upon an edifice somewhat superior to the other 
houses of the town, the words “ Schul-Hauss,” T 
resolved at once not to proceed further that nigts 
but to devote may time to obtaining information on 
the subject ef “Swedish education. The door was 
open: T entered, and soon found myself in a spacious 
school-room, surrounded by boys. Upon may asking 
in Latin, for T had little knowledge of the’ Swedish 
language, “Is your Luflimagister at home ?* the 
master, a grave and intelligent-looking person of 
middle age, was soon brought to me: on my ex- 
plaining to him the object of my visit, he proposed 
a walk in the town, when he related to me the fol- 
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lowing particulars :—* This school,” he said, “ was 






of Gefle. et por OF 
rents; but by industry, pefseverai ; 
sally acknowledged reputation for fair dealing in 
commercial pursuits, he gradually acquired great 
wealth. He was elected by his native townfolks to 
represent them in the Diet of the realm. He was 
admitted to the society of the first nobles in the 
country, and he enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of all persons with whom he associated, or to whom 
he was known. But he felt a want ;—he harboured 
in his mind an inward feeling of inferiority; he 
found that his aspirations of being useful to his fel- 
low-townsmen and fellow-countrymen were impeded 
or checked: he dreaded the hour of vacuity from 
active business; he lamented that many of the indi- 
viduals whom he most valued and admired had im- 
pressions and associations of ideas which seemed to 
edfy and charm others, but which he was not caps- 
“ple of appreciating. It was not -that he wanted 
the knowledge of commerce in all its b-anches, both 
foreign and domestic, or that he had not embraced 
the most-enlightened views of the economy of trade. 
+ What he wanted may be expressed in a few words— 
—...‘ A classzal education’ Hence this edifice which 
- you behold. The merchant was desirous that his 
townfolks_ of the rising generation, who, by the situ- 
ation of their town, had the fairest prospects of ac- 
quiring affluence by their own exertions, might 
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acquire a classical education through his liberality. 
‘He erected His Schul-Hauss as a memorial, that’ his 
commercial ‘success, without a classical education, 
‘only tendered its: possessor more sensible of a loss 
which he could never repair as regarded himself, 
but by preventing which, as regarded the rising 
generation, ke conceived that he was making’ the 
best use of the favour of Providence.” 

Let us, my young friends, apply this information 
of the Swedish schoolmaster to our own cireum- 
stances. We need not go to Sweden to hear of 
ample fortunes acquired by means of commerce. 
This country, beyond all others in the ancient or 
modern world, abounds with such examples, Among 
you who are sitting before me, it is extremely pro- 
bable that several will attain that elevated station 
of society which belongs to an opulent, honourable, 
and enlightened British merchant:—a station, I may 
add, which is often combined with a seat in the re- 
presentative assembly of the nation—and which ts, 
in some instances, led to the dignity of the peerage. 
On the present occasion, I shall chiefly confine my 
attention to that high station to which it may be 
expected that some few of you will at4ain, but 
whieh who shall say that it is out of the reach of 
any one of you? or who” among you is so¥ mean of | 
‘spirit as not to aspire after it, and as not to enable 
yourselves, at least, to say with the poet, 

« “Tis not in mortals to ensure success : 


But we'll do more, Sempronius—we ’ll deserve it,” 
B2 
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~ In all the schools in which the youth of the 
higher ranks of society are educated, classical litera- 
ture is predominant over every other subject of in- 
struction. An ardent admirer of the classics may, 
perhaps, admit that they ought not to be allowed, 
like Aaron’s serpent, to swallow up every other spe- 
cies of human knowledge. But so long, at least, as 
this usage prevails, every youth of sagacity must 
feel, that a circumstance of such moment, which is 
notorious, and out of his power to alter, ought not to 
be neglected in forming a scheme for his own edu- 
cation. : 

. In the first place, in our Segislative assemblies, 


and wherever the higher ranks of society are con- 


vened for purposes of public deliberation, any cir- 
cumstances which may indicate. the want of a clas- 
sical education, any blunders which no person clas- 
sically educated would commit, are apt to create a 
smile of ridicule or contempt. A notion arises that 
tre speaker, wlio has evidently not received the edu- 
cation of a gentleman, does not porsess the rianners, 
«the feelings, the honour of a gentlem™. I am not 
justifying such a hasty and often erroneous inference ; 
but I thank T shall be borne out in the truth of my 
observations by all who have made a study of the 
_ feelings,*or, if you please, the prejudices incident to 
individuals of the different classes. of society, and to 
public assemblies composed of such classes. 
Even Burke must have felt a momentary sense 
of inferiority, though upon such a very trivial matter 
asrbeing corrected in making a false quantity inv 
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quoting the word veetigal, which he pronounced 
vectigal ; but it is not every one who, like Burke, 
can rise greater from his mishaps, as when he said 
that the correction of his quantity was thankfully 
received by him, as it enabled’ him to thunder with 
greater emphasis into the ears of ministers, “Quam 
Magnum vectigal sit parsimonia!” Perhaps not even 
the readiness of Burke could have redeemed a cer- 
tain root-and-branch. reformer, who, not knowing 
that drevia meant writs or briefs as well as brief or 
short things, and that parliamentaria must be an 
adjective, quoted an ancient record of the parlia~ 
mentary writs, or brevia parliamentaria, as a prece- 
dent for “annual parliaments.” 

A man of ability, though he might not have had 
the advantage of a classical education, would not 
regard the inconveniences I have just described as 
arising from such a want in a serious light, except 
so far as they, in some degree, diminished his influ- 
gpee over public measures. But he will be senaible., 
that, in order to persuade, to gratify, to coneiliate 4 
the affectiong of other men, it is important to know 
the stores of their information or learning, the asso: 
ciations of their ideas, the familiar objects of their 
imaginations. 4 

One ought to be able 40 take a view of the affairs 
of the world along with others from a vantage-—~ 
ground of the like elevation with theirs, neither 
higher nor lower,; and to regard passing® objects as 
they are clothed with those tints and colours with 
swhich the eyes of their minds invest. them. 
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Classical studies are so predominantly, and I 
might almost say exclusively, the engrossing subject 
of the education of youth among the higher ranks in 
this country, and indeed of all who flock to our pub- 
lie schools,—which are far from being confined strictly 
to the higher ranks,—that a person must be a clas- 
sical scholar himself who can fully enter into the 
minds of a large portion of society, and one pos- 
sessing influence far greater than in proportion to 
its numbers. 
~ The classics are, to use the metaphor of a Gre- 
cian poet, the silver key by which to unlock the 
emotions residing in the breasts of the classically 
educated. A classical allusion is to such persons ) 
like the touching of a musical chord; for a single | 
expression will often produce a vibration that / 
reaches to the heart, influences the resolution more | 
powerfully, and conciliates the good will more har- | 
moniously than a lengthened oration or a laboured } 

-volyme. 

r ‘Tam sure, therefore, I need not. enlarge on the 
duty and advantage of studying such: means for influ- 
encing your fellow-countrymen. For how little can 
any one individual achieve without leading others to 
cooperate with him, even in matters of cireum- 
scriberl and transient utility+ still less if his generous 

~ambition ‘prompt him to make a debtor of his coun- 
try, or deserve the gratitude and admiration of his 
age! z 

T have spoken of the effect of classical allusions ; 
but I might more properly say, that, the tenor of - 
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sentiments and the style exhibited throughout any 
speech or book, though it contain no express classieal 
allusions, will plainly indicate whether the speaker 
or writer has or has not been classically educated. It 
may be supposed that the production will be pleasing 
or displeasing accordingly to those who have been 
classically educated. But further, before these lec- 
tures are completed, you will perhaps be of opin- 
ion that, in this respect, the feeling and taste of 
the classical scholar is the voice of nature verified 
by the consent of the most enlightened nations 
through a succession of ages. 

Besides a classical tone of sentiment, and a clas- 
sical style, and classical allusions, I may here notice 
the subject of classical quotations. The use of these 
in public assemblies or in books, requires the utmost 
discretion. For unless they are extremely appro-) 
priate, they deservedly subject those who introduce! 
them to the imputation of impertinent pedantry. 
On some occasions, however, their introduction has : 
been highly judigious, and their effect almost elec- 
trical. “ 

Observe, on the momentous occasion of the im- 
peachment of one of the judges who had concurred 
in condemning Hampden for his magnanimous re- 
sistance to the impositien of ship-money ; Waller 
applies the lines of Ovid upon a goat browsing ona- 
vine, which very vine was to furnish a libation to be 
poured on the horns of the animal, at its Sacrifice : 


“ Rode, caper, vitem : tamen hinc, cum stabis ad aram % 
In tua quod fundi cornua possit, erit.”_ 
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The orator’s eloquence seems to kindle with clas- 
sical inspiration at the passage. He says—* He has 
cropt and infringed the privileges of a banished Par- 
liament; but, now it is returned, he may find it has 
power enough to make a sacrifice of him, to the 
better establishment of our laws; and in truth, what 
other satisfaction can he make his injured country, 
than to confirm by his example those rights and 
liberties which he has ruined by his opinion ?” 

How persuasively does Lord Chatham recommend 
the withdrawal of the British troops from Boston, 
and the adoption of a conciliatory policy towards 
America, when he says-——“ So thought a wise poet, 
and a wise man in political sagacity; the friend of 
Mecenas, and the eulogist of Augustus. To him, 
the adopted son and successor of the first Cesar, to 
him, the master of the world, he wisely urged this 
conduct of prudence and dignity— 

“ Puque prior, tu parce ; genus qui ducis Olympo ; 

¢ Projice tela manu.” : “ 
* How beautifully does the eloquent ‘son gf Lord 
Chatham depicture the light of civiligation, which 
had first visited this country among the more fortu- 
nate regipns of the earth; and which, if the slave- 
trade wee abolished (this was the subject of dis- 
cussidh), avould ere long digpel the darkness of bar- 
barism from the continent ef Africa: concluding 
with the quotation— ; 


“ Nos primus equis Oriens aftlavit anhelis, 
Mic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.” 
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T might detain you for hours in noticing similar 
happy quotations from the classics, of a tenor as 
well gay as grave, lively as severe; but my ob- 
ject in introducing them at all is here only a 
subordinate one, of pointing out to you what a 
powerful engine of persuasion such quotations may 
be made. And in this view it may be useful to 
notice the effect of the orator leaving an hiatus in 
quotation, to be supplied by the classical scholar. 
Upon going out of office, after the formation of the 
coalition between Lord North and Fox, Mr. Pitt 
uses the following quotation from Horace :— 

“ Laudo manentem ; si celeres quatit 
Pennas, resigno qua: dedit,— 


> probamque 
Pauperiem sine dote quiero.” 


Here I can fancy every classical scholar in the 
House who admired the magnanimity of the young 
statesman, supplying the hiatus in one unanimous 
burst of sympathetic cmotion—* Kt med virtute ‘me * 
involvo,” a 4 

I will conalude this notice of classical quotations 
with observing, that a person who makes a classical 
quotation, (as from a well-known foible of human 
nature, those who are but moderately a€quainted 
with the classies are the fondest of doing, )sha® well 
need be on his guards not only that the quotation 
itself can be scanned and construed, but also lest the 
classical scholar ray travel out of it, and attach to 
it something which will wholly destroy its effect. 
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Thus an author who wrote a life of Lord Mansfield, 
affixed to it, as a motto, the lines of Horace :— 
“Vir bonus est quis ? 
Qui consulta patrum, qui leges, juraque servat, 
Quo.multze magnaque secantur judice lites.” 

But the reader of Horace would not stop there; 
his memory would suggest to him the next following 
lines of the poet, which represent this vir donus to 
be a consummate hypocrite :— 

« Sed, videt hunc omnis domus, ot vicinia tota, 
Introrsus turpem, speciosum pelle decori :” 
where pelle decori,-by a curious infelicity, would 
seem aptly to allude to the. ermine-skin with which 
a chief justice is decorated. - 

The next topic to which I shall draw attention is 
akin to those to which I have already adverted—it 
is, that the commercial education which you who 
are at present listening to me are receiving, what- 
ever your circumstances of life may now be, offers 

*the’ prospect of your cooperating wjth the mort 
* disttmguished members of the learned profesgions in 
useful services for the state, and of assaciating with 
them in the familiar intercourse of private life. 
Your laydably acquired affluence, and more than 
. your affifience, great as we may anticipate that to 
be, y6ur- well-earned reputation and influence in 
the commercial world, will command the respect 
and consideration of right-thinking men of all pro- 
fessions. 1 
But, without a classical education, you will feel a 
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deficiency of what is useful and what is agreeable in 
mixing, whether in public or private, with men of 
learned professions, or, at least, with the more 
eminent members of those professions. You will 
be under continual apprehension of sinking below 
the level of your society by betraying your igno- 
rance. On the other hand, a classical education 
“will enable you to exert a more beneficial influence 
over such society; whilst the ideas, sentiments, and ° 
allusions which you will from time to time hear, 
will penetrate your minds with that kind of gratifi- 
cation, only to a more intense ‘degree, which you - 
. Would feel from the repetition” of the notes of some 
favourite air of music that was familiar to your ears _ 
- and to your hearts. 

Need I, with reference to this point, mention 
that all the present high judicial functionaries of 
England have received a classical education :— 
eleven of them have becn fellows of colleges. The 
yoxth of the chassical schools of Eton, Harrow, Winr 
chester, are remirded by their masters, from living 
examples, that their forms have served as stepping- 
Stones to the bench. Within a few minutes’ walk 
of this place you might till very recently have seen 
written over the door of a London classical school 
— “Ingredere ut proficids” (Enter this Moor, in 
order that you may profit from what is within). 
The Lord Chief Baron would tell you that, he owes 
his advancement +in life to having entered and 
profited within that door. : 
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T remember to have heard from the lips of Lord 
Erskine, at an entertainment to which he had been 
invited by his college, that the nutritious food of 
the ancient authors which he had imbibed from his 
alma mater had, as he classically expressed it, 
served for the viaticum (provision for a journey) by 
means of which he had travelled successfully 
through life. 

If you wish to be furnished with the example of a 
youthful mind imbibing the inspiration of ancient 
liberty from the animating numbers of the Grecian’ 
Muse, J will refer you to the book of translations 
from the Greek Anthology. The Anthology, you 
know, contains a song which used to be sung by the 
Athenian citizens whilst they brandished swords clad 
in myrtle, and invoked the patriotic shades of Harmo- 
dius and Aristogeiton. A. spirited version of this song 
will be found in the book | have mentioned, com- 
posed some thirty or forty years ago by Lord Den- 
man, the present Chief Justice of England. Lord 
Denman’s predecessor, Lord Tenterden, and Lord 
Eldon, both appear in the Oxford sCalendars as 
having obtained prizes for Latin compositions. 

Needa I mention the eminent classical scholars 
who have adorned the medical profession in this 
country? beginning with VLinacre, who was chiefly 
instrumental in obtaining from a heartless sovereign 
the foundation of the College of Physicians, and to 
whom classical literature is much indebted for its 
early dissemination and protection in England ? 
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Oxford and Cambridge commemorate Radeliffe and 
Caius among their most esteemed benefactors; Sy- 
denham’s valuable tracts were composed in Latin. 
And here we may observe, by the way, a striking 
illustration of my present argument. Dr. Caius was 
an intimate friend of Sir Thomas Gresham, and 
used to address him by the classical appellation of 
“doctissime mereator.” The eminent physician, 
after leaving the bed of sickness or of death, and the 
first of English merchants, after quitting the busy 
crowd assembled in the noble structure erected by 
_his own munificence, sought for that relaxation which, 
{ whilst it relieves, also exalts the wearied mind, in 
; conversing upon those classical subjects in which 
both the physician and the merchant took ‘a lively 
interest, aftd where they were both at home. 5 
* Garth, Arbuthnot, Akenside, Armstrong, are 
household names to the admirers of classical taste. 
Tam in possession of beautiful specimens of Latin 
poetry composed by Sir II Halford, the late presi, 
dent ofthe Coltege, and also of others of equal 
merit by a véry eminent living physician; the Opus- 
cula medica of Sir George Baker, and the Latin 
tracts of Sir H. Halford, might have been~dictated 
from the Albanian mount. It was Sir George 
Baker who, by his libefality, enabled Pewson, the 
first Greek scholar of modern times, to pursue his 
education and brilliant career at Cambridge. 
If we review the whole history of the medical 
profession in England from early times, including 
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the latest authors. of the Harveian orations, deli- 
vered in the Latin language at the present day 
pursuant to the liberal and classical disposition of 
the celebrated discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, we might be disposed to conclude, that there 
was something of relationship between the healing 
art and the cultivation of the Muses, and that there- 
fore the ancients had properly placed both vocations 
under one presidentship,—that of Apollo. 

It cannot but happen to most of you, not only 
to stand deeply indebted to the clergymen of the 
Church of England for spiritual instruction or eom~ 
fort, but also to cooperate with them wherever 
charity or education is an object to be promoted; 
and likewise to meet them in those literary, or 
friendly, or domestic societies and circles, which, 
from their information and pursuits, they are pecu- 
liarly qualified to edify and adorn. The clergy of 
the Church of England have all been classically 
sducated, and many: of them have “‘lrunk deep of 
thé Pierian spring.” We necd jot trave! beyond 
the diocese in which we are now ‘assembled, in 
search of a prelate whose lucubrations on the sub- 
ject of che Grecian tragedies are highly appreciated 
in every university throughout Europe. 

Our eminent divines have devoted a great part of 
their lives to the study of the finest models of 
human eloquence, displayed in the Greek and 
Roman orators, philosophers, historians, and pocts, 
thereby enabling themselves in a more dignified, 
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impressive, conciliatory, and captivating manner, to 
inculcate the most important truths and lessons, to 
pour out the most consolatory leniments of grief, 
and to hold forth the most alluring incentives to 
virtue and picty that can be presented to the under- 
standing or feelings of mankind. 

I invite yoy then again to reflect that the cir- 
cumstances of your future lives are very likely to 
bring you, both in public and private life, into the 
society of the learned professions, and we may hope, 
into that of the most distinguished and esteemed 
members of cach. I entreat you, therefore, not only 
to cultivate the classics for their own sakes, but 

‘also to cultivate them as they form the golden link 
that will unite persons of all professions and pur- 
suits, however once separated by birth or by for- 

, tune; and as they will enable you to maintain your 

proper station in society, by means of heartfelt ties, 
or, at least, will seeure you from the contempt of 

' these who occupy that station, however clevated* ig 

may be. , 6 : 

I have breught to your notice the particular 
instance of the more distinguished members of the 
learned professions, in order that, by directing your 
attention to a circumscribed object, yo? might 
apprehend my argument?with greater distjnctness. 
But the same observations which I have made in 
regard to the learned professions apply to the liber- 
ally educated mewbers of every branch of society ; 
and this not only in our own country, but throughout 
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the civilized world. A common store of sentiments, 
information, and of the modes of treating all subjects 
of human thought and interest from the most 
sportive to the most solemn, will unite the classical 
scholar, by a bond of mental union, with the literary 
community of the past and the present times. The 
lapse of ages may be interposed betwgen them; they 
may be separated by oceans and continents, or the 
still more unsocial barriers creeted by the super- 
stitions and animosities of nations; but that indis- 
soluble tie of sympathy will never fail to be re- 
cognised, which emanates from a common mind, 

Such of you as may by your success in commerce 
or trade rise to a station in society considerably higher 
than that in which, owing to the circumstances of 
birth, you are now placcd, will find that it is vain 
to attempt shining in various accomplishments of 
fashionable life, which if not early acquired, no sub- 
sequent endeavours can obtain. On this subject read 
the 116th and 123rd numbers of ,Dr. Johnsou’s 
Rambler, on the “ The Young Trader turned Gen- 
tleman,” under the mottos “ 

“Quo semel est imbuta revens, servabit odorem, 
«, Testa diu.” 
and = « 
. 4 Optat ephippia hos piger.” 

Dr. Johnson's young trader, you will find, comes 
to the conclusion, that it is wise to repress an am- 
bition of enchanting the affections of society by ele- 
gance and ease, and to confine himself to those 
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higher excellences, which are in every man’s power, 
and which cannot fail to secure esteem. 

This young trader appears to have been wise 
before it was too late. Sir Balaam's fate, you will 
probably think, affords a more serious warning. 
Pope describes him at first 

* “A citizen of sober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name, 


Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth, 
His word would pass for more than he was worth.” 


Satan, it appears, was piqued at the observation 
of such a galaxy of city virtues, and resolves to 
tempt him,—not as he tempted Job, by making him 
poorer ; but, being now wiser grown, he makes 
Balaam rich. 


“ The tempter saw his time ; the work he plied ; 
Stocks and subseriptions pour on every side, 
Till all the demon makes his full descent 
Tn one abundant shower of cent per cent-— 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole, 
: Then dubs director, and secures his soul.” 
a Ls 
Balaam is ereated Sir Balaam: instead of provi- 
dence, he talks of his lucky hits; and then with an 
ambition similar to that of Dr. Johnson’s trader, and 
which is by no means uncommon in the prevent day, 
he marries a nymph of quality, and gets opt of the 
sound of Bow-bells. 


“ Bows at court, and grows polites; 
Leaves the dul cits, and joins (to please the tair) 
The well-Lred cuckolds of St. James’s air.” 
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In order to pay a gambling debt contracted by his - 
patrician wife, he accepts a bribe from France, 
when lo! 


“ The House impeach him, Coningsby harangues, 
The Court forsake him—and Sir Balaam hangs.” 


;~ One further topic I will advert to with regard to 
| the utility of classical literature in enabling you to 
| maintain with comfort and respectability the station 
| of a gentleman,—which is, that it will be unavail- 
‘ing, for this purpose, to attempt to read the classics 

by means of English translations, in imitation of the 

example of the pilgrim who had vowed to travel 
with peas in his shoes to Canterbury, and, by way of 
‘ease to himself, boiled them. 

Translations have, with more elegance than pro- 
pricty, been compared to the appearance of the pic- 
tures on the reverse of a piece of tapestry. When 
indeed the translation is from a Latin poet, where 
he thas been copying a Greek, the Knglish versien 
is more like the reverse of those pieces of tapestry 
which have been copied from the cartoons of Raf- 
faele. The English nation congratulates itself that 
these inimitable cartoons accidentally fell into its 
possession, owing to- their having been sent from 
Rome into Flanders, to be copied in tapestry-work. 
Should we have enumerated among the wonders of 
England these Flemish tapestries? How much less 
should wé have prized the figures on the wrong sides 
of them !, 
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Besides the loss of the original glow of invention, 
and all the more delicate and refined beauties of 
composition, in translations of the productions of 
genius, it is to be considered, that the ancient lan- 
guages are much more susceptible than ours of the 
graces and powers of melody, and of an arrangement 
conveying the sense ina manner capable of producing 
the most striking effect on the attention.. Added 
to which we have an advantage which the ancients 
themselves did not possess, but which we surrender 
when we have recourse to an English translation, 
and which arises from the circumstance that the 
words of a dead language are not alloyed by vulgar, 
disagreeable, or ridiculous associations.* 

I will not pursue this subject of the insufficiency 
of translations further than by asking whether Dry- 
den or Pope afford the classical reader.any adequate 
conception of the style, sentiments, and character of 
the elassical works they have translated, great as the 
racrit of they translations undoubtedly is in other 


respects. For example, when Horace writes with * 


simplicity aad animation, 
“ Quocirea vivite fortes, 
Fortiaque adversis opponite pectora rebus.” | 
Pope imitates him with a puerile antithesis: 


“Let lands and houses Hive what lords they wal, ® 
Let us be jix’d, and our own masters still.” 


+ 





* See Dr. Whewell’s tract “On a Liberal Ecducatidn,” for some 
judicious remarks on the insufficiency, abuses, und uses of trans- 


lations.” 
52 


c2 
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‘When Horace writes—- 


“ Scilicet uxorem cum dote, fidemapie, et amicos, 
Et genus, et formam Regina Pecunia donat, 
Ac bene nummatum decorat Suadela, Venusque.” 


Pope and the English language sink under the 
task of answering these three Prosopopeeias,—Pe- 
cunia, Suadela, Venus; and thus the English poet 
drawls out his imitation— 

“ Yor mark th’ advantage ; just so many score 
Will gain a wife, with half as many more 
Procure her beauty, make that beauty chaste, 
And then such fricnds as cannot fail to last. 


A man of wealth is dubb’d a man of worth. 
Venus shall give him form, and Anstis birth.” 


When Horace writes simply— 


“Ut proprius spectes lacrymosa poemata,” 


Pope indulges his propensity, which he often exer- 
cises at Horace’s expense, of railing at kings ; a pe- 
“ culiarity of the bard, who could write verses for the 
“collar of the dog of a Prince of Wates, which Haw- 
kins Browne has admirably glanced at i his poem 
on Tobacco, written to burlesque Pope’s style. 


“ jiome let me quaff thee, unexcised by kings.” 
Pope’s ~ersion of the passage in Horace is— 


“ For what 1—to have a box when eunuchs sing, 
And fpremost in the circle eye a king !” 


Boileau instructs us what a risk we run, in reading 
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translations, of the translator giving us more of him- 
self than of his original author. 


“ D’ou vient que Ciceron, Platon, Virgile, Homére, 
Et tous ces grands auteurs que l’univers révére, 
Traquits dans vos ecrits nous paroissent si sots? 
Perrault ! c’est qu’en prétant A ces esprits sublimes 
Vos fagons de parler, vos bassesses, vos rimes, 

Vous les Yaites tous des Perraults,” 


In like manner, Dryden imitates some very plain- 
sailing orders given to AUneas’s pilot— 


“ Taova tibi tellus, et longo leva petantur 
Ayuora circuitu: dextrum fuge littus et undas,” 


The corresponding passage in Dryden's Virgil is : 


“ Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea, 
Veer starboard, sea and land.” 


Directions which, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, 
would be unintelligible net only to Palinurus, but 
to the best pilot in the British navy. if 
* Palatia cr% Dryden renders “ The Louvre” of the 
sky, aunt the simple passage 


. 


“ Ut possessor agelli 
Diceret, he mea sunt, veteres migrate coloni,” 


he expresses by verses which we might have ex- 
pected to meet with in Rope’s “ Art of Sinking,” as 
2 pertinent example of the alamode style. 

“ When the grim captain, with a surly tone, 


Cries out, Pack up, ye rascals, and be gone— 
Kick’d out, we set the best price on’t we could,” 
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Homer’s gods, returning from an ambrosial feast 
of Jupiter, are thus described — 
“ Drunken, at last, and drowsy, they depart, 
Each to his house adorn’d with labor'd art 


Of the lame architect. The thundering god 
Even he withdrew to rest, and had his load.” * 


Dryden, in another place, thus makes the thun- 
dering god address Suno— 

“ My household curse, my lawful plague, the spy 
Of Jove’s designs, his other squinting eye.” 

Thus have Dryden and Pope, two poctical stars of 
the first magnitude, deluded the English reader, by 
leading him to suppose that he was admitted to the 

‘company of the most eminent writers of antiquity. 
What, then, can we expect from writers of inferior 
genius, like the Dutchman who renders Perfusum 
liquidis urget odoribus, by “ musk und civet gestun- 
ken,” oy from that translation of Virgil which gave 
_ point to the epigram— 


i “ Equal to Virgil !—’Tis, perhaps ; 
But then, by Jove, ’tis Dr. ‘Trap's.” 
ct } 
In the reign of George the Third, when the nation 
was daily,cxpecting a French invasion, Pye, the poct 
, laureat, Was commanded or inspired* to translate 


into Efglsh verse the Greek war songs of Tyrteus. 


* He might have been both. Dr. Donne, in an epitaph writ- 
ten by himself upon himself, mentions that he took holy orders 
after he was of the age. of forty.—“Impuleu Spiritus Sancti et 
admonitu regis Jacobi.” 
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These songs, we learn from history, excited, in an 
extraordinary manner, the enthusiasm of the ancient 
soldiery; and, by the Teader of them in the original, 
they may still be thought, to use the observation of 
Sir Philip Sidney regarding the ballad of “ Chevy- 
Chase,” to produce the like effect on the mind with+ 
the sound of a trumpet. However, Pye’s Tyrteus, 
read to five regiments of the line by their respective 
adjutants, set them asleep ; which gave rise to a 
witticism, that this phenomenon was owing to Sleep 
being, according to Ilomer, the brother of Death. 

The short limits of time which are fitting for a 
lecture only allow me to touch on the surfaces of 
the topics brought forward; but I hope I have ad- 
duced sufficient proofs to satisfy you that, in order 
to enjoy the society of classical scholars, you must 
carry with you the genuine coinage of the Athenian 
and Roman mints, and not the counterfeit counters 
of English manufacture, however bright and even 
valuable the metal of which they are composed. + 

T have addressed the preceding observations more 
particularly on the supposition of your meeting with 
that great success in life, to which you may all na- 
turally look forward, in consequence of the advan- 
tages of a commercial education being afforded you. 
The next observations, wjth which I shall conelude 
my lecture, shall be addressed to a topic which will 
concern you, equally, whether you meet with great 
or little success in business, or whether i? be your 
lot to experience disappointment and reverses. 
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In a way of life in which you are obliged to hold 
intercourse with so many selfish persons eager to 
better their own fortuncs, you may anticipate many 
trials of your temper and patience. In a way of life 
in which much stress of attention is essential, and 
‘great excitement of ming unavoidable, it is natural 
that in the hours in which business cannot be prose- 
cuted, there should be felt an insipidity and uneasi- 
ness that is extremely irksome, and from which re- 
lief is too often sought in occupations or amuse- 
ments which endanger health, fortune, or reputation. 
In a way of life in which success may depend on 

, Such uncertain contingencies even as the winds of 
heaven, when possibly it may be said of you, upon 
the Exchange, as our great dramatic poet has ima- 
gined to have been said of a Venetian merchant 
upon the Rialto— 


“ But, is it true, Salerio ? 
Have all his ventures failed? What not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India } 
And not one vessel ‘scape the dreadiul touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks 4 


Tn such a way of life as this, may you not anticipate 
occasional hours of anxiety, or even of despond- 
ency b 

On alf these occasions, when the intervals of busi- 
ness might hold forth to you the alternatives of 
ennui or Uissipation, when your minds are hayassed 
by the rude intercourse of the world, when they are 
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distressed or alarmed by the realities or spectres of 
unkind Fortune, I would draw away your thoughts 
to the intellectual delights presented by classical 
genius. 

I would desire you to contemplate the Acropolis 
of ancient Athens, the eye of Greece, or the Capitol- 
of Rome, the queen of the earth. In the olive 
groves of the academy, the gardens of Epicurus, or 
the portico of the Stoics, you may hold converse 
with those philosophers who were among the pro- 
foundest reasoners that have ever existed among 
mankind, and whose daily and nightly occupation it 
was to develope and inculcate the truths which ex- 
plain the laws of the universe, or that still more 
mysterious marvel of nature, the human mind. 

I would thence take you to those ancient theatres 
of which the astonishing remains indicate a stupen- 
dous compass and extent capable of unpeopling the 
spacious cities for the ornaments and enjoyments 
of which they were crected;-—there to listen ,to 
the tragedians, whilst they edify by precepts of 
moral prudence, draw tears by portraying the vicis- 
situdes of human life, or convulse the throbbing 
hearts of the spectators with examples of high 
achievements, or of the appalling consequences of - 
uncontrollable passion. . : 

Thence I would direct you to the aon of 
Athens, or the Roman Senate-house and Forum. 
You would hearken to Demosthenes while his 
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“ Resistless eloquence 
Wielded at will the fierce democracy, 
Shook the arsenal, and fulmin’d over Greece 
To Macedon, and Artaxerxes’ throne ;” 


or to Cicero, who, by a hundred refined acts, was 
enabled to assert his intellectual empire, not only 
over the nation of the Gown, but over mankind in 
all ages ;—whcther rousing indignation by vehement 
invective against a rapacious and merciless governor 
of an imploring province; a rebel to the republic, 
who had the effrontery to arrogate a seat in the 
Senate-house; or a triumvir who, at the head of an 
army, was preparing to enslave the conquerors of na- 
tions, and deluge Rome with the blood of patriots; 
—-Or whether, in the Gefence of an ingenuous youth 
charged with the horrible imputation of parricide, 
he awakens all the feelings of the heart which ties 
of kindred inspire, keeps them for a while in a state 
of thrilling excitement, and then hurries them along 
in a full tide of exultation to repudiate the false im- 
fiutations, not more calumnious upon ‘his own client 
than upon human nature ;—Or whether, inthe de- 
fence of a distinguished poet, he indulges his own 
vein of literary enthusiasm, whilst the brilliancy of 
his imagination and the liveliness of his faney are 
subjected to a kind of rivalship with the inimitable 
graces ofthis language. 

Afterwards, if you please, you may follow Cicero 
to his Tusculan villa, and under the shade of the 
Marian oak, which he so graphically describes, you 
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may admire the contrast between the dazzling elo- 
quence which drew the applauses of the forum, and 
the philosophical composure wherewith, laying aside 
the majesty of his outstretched hand, in words “ more 
slow than Hybla’s drops, and far more sweet,” he 
inculcates, that, in order to become a really great 
orator, you must first make yourself a wise and a 
good man. 

Lastly, I would invite you to admit even into 
your hearts of hearts the exquisite relics of the an- 

. cient poets. With the aspirations of youthful ge- 
nius, you will probably fecl most delight in the 
sublime strains of Homer. Perhaps, as years grow 
upon you, you may, as the Peet ee prcees it, “ from 
your own, have learnt to melt at others’ woe;” and 
then the pathos of Virgil may be more congenial 
to your feelings. So the moral indignation of Juve- 
nal will, at an early age, find an echo in your 
bosoms: whilst longer experience of the habitudes 
of saciety, and of the various shades of human cha . 
racter, may be necessary to appreciate the refined 
satire and practical good sense of Horace. The 
lyric poets will impart a refinement and elegance to 
the social pleasures of youth, which might otherwise 
degenerate into selfishness and sensuality. 

The writings of the ancient poets in genagaPowill 
dwell habitually in the memory, and will be ready, 
at all times, to fill the vacuity of your thoughts, or to 
take the place of those trains of our ideas which 
may molest you. They will be your companions 


a 
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when you sit at home, or when you walk abroad, both 
in the crowded street and in the rural valleys; whilst 
they warm your minds with the fire of ancient genius, 
and animate every scene you enter into with the off- 
spring of classical fancy. 

When the French army was encamped in the 
north of Italy, it occurred to some of the officers 
who had cultivated classical literature, (most pro- 
bably, a very small and select circle,) whilst they 
were in the neighbourhood of Verona, to celebrate a 
festival in honour of Catullus. 

How gratifying, in the birth-place of that charm- 
ing poet, to avail oneself of that well-known 
quality of the human mind, by which the per- 
ceptible objects of sense give vigour and du- 
ration to the illusions of the imaginative faculty. 
Thus calling up, before the mind’s eye, his villa at 
Sirmio, and seeing him reclining on that couch, 
called by him desiderato lecto, an earnest. of the 


comforts of “home, to which, when he had just 


returned, he could scarcely believe that he had 
safely passed through all his perils of sea and land; 
— looking at his vessel dedicated to Castor and Pol- 
lux, which, in carrying him back to Italy, had out- 
stript, eboth in sailing and rowing, the speed of 
ever? other’ bark ;—beholding the lovely Lesbia, 
with her eyes just so much red and swollen with 
tears as to heighten her charms, while she wept for 
the loss of her immortal sparrow. And lastly, gazing 
on the little Torquatus, that che/-d’euvre of the palut: 
ing of peels 
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“ Torquatus, volo, parvulus, 
Matris e gremio sux, 
Porrigens tenecras manus, 
Dulce rideat ad patrem 
Semihiante labello.” 


In like manner, my young friends, should you, 
either in the pursuit of mercantile objects, or for 
health or pleasure, visit, for example, the Pireeus of 
Athens, once the famed seat of naval supremacy, or 
wander from thence to the Acropolis ;—or, nearer 
to home, (and, through the recent powers acquired 
by man over nature, now made very near home,) 
should you perambulate the banks of the Tiber, or 
view the ruins of Rome from one of her seven hills; 
~-you will then be filled with sentiments of grati- 
tude towards those who have bestowed on you a 
classical education. 

You will resolve not to debar your own children, 
by making their education exclusively commercial, 
from, enjoying the associations which are awakened 
when we tread upon, classic ground, and which are a 
source of transporting delight to the mind, a safe- 
guard against all that is low, an incentive to all that 
is ennobling in human nature. ; 

T have been informed by persons who lived én the — 
East Indies about fifty years ago, that there then 
flourished a very opulent native merchant who com- 
menced the world with the very slender fortune of 
five cowries. These are small white shells which 
pass throughout the East for money, (I have brought 
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with me five cowries to show, as things are apt to 
make a stronger impression on the eyes than on the 
ears). The ships belonging to this merchant might 
be met with in all parts of the Indian ocean, and 
they might be immediately recognised by means of 
their flags, which bore on them the representation 
of five cowries, thereby indicating from what a small 
beginning their owner had risen to the possession of 
immense wealth. But in those days our native fel- 
low subjects in the East had not the opportunities 
which are now afforded them by the British Govern- 
ment for receiving a classical and, in all respects, a 
liberal education.* What do you suppose was the 


* Lord Auckland and Lord Ellenborough have, I have no 
doubt most deservedly, received high honours from this country, 
on account of the victories achieved, under their auspices, (as a 
Roman would say,) hy Anglo-Indian troops, over undisciplined 
barbarians, Lord Auckland, Sir Edward Ryan, Mr. W. W. 
Bird, and Mr. Macauley,—all filling very high situations in 
India, and the three latter Presidents of the Board of Educa- 
éion,— have, within my own knowledge, by the encourage- 
ment of native education, been eminently fistrumental in‘secur- 
ing triumphs far more conducive thant any to be reaped on the 
hattle-field to the stability and glory of eur Indian empire. 
They have obtained brilliant, and not less lasting than brilliant, 
successes, hy prevailing over the ignorance, the immoralities, the 
prejudices, the crimes, and the aversion arising from difference 
of religion and colour throughout territories in which the subjects 
of Hingjand exceed by many millions the inhabitants of the 
dominant state. However dazzling the éclut of military success, 
obtained by brave but mercenary sepoys over the “ devota mort 
pectora libere,” yet reason appears to side with our immortal bard 
in affirming, that 7 

“ Peace has her victories 
No less renown’d than war.” 
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species of relaxation and indulgence which this mer- 
chant devised for a leisure hour? He used often 
to order a number of bags of gold and silver to be 
brought; and then rolling upon them, under them, 
and among them, called upon the crowd of his ser- 
vants and dependants whom he had summoned for 
the occasion, tq gladden his heart by their excla- 
mations of envy and admiration. 

How differently spent were the leisure moments 
of that illustrious merchant and prince Lorenzo 
di Medici! Though he passed a busy life in the 
engrossing occupation of commerce and politics, it 
is to his leisure hours that his high reputation with 
posterity is to be ascribed. 

In those leisure hours he was often earnestly en- 
gaged in the recovery of the manuscripts of the an- 
cient classical writers from the hiding-places in 
which they had been buried during the long slum- 
ber of Europe under the dominion of iguorance and 
barkarism. He_ also founded an academy for the 
express purpose of the study and explanation of the 
sublime conceptions of Plato ; justly conceiving that 
they were eminently calculated to withdraw the 
mind from the gratifications of sense, and the infe- 
rior objects of human pursuit, and to insite it 
to the contemplation of the supreme and -ete?nal 
Cause. 

Lorenzo composed a poem in the Italian language 
with a view to elucidate the principles of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy. The commencing lines of this 
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poem (translated by Mr. Roscoe, a merchant, who 
has tasted both the fame and the consolations of 
literature,) evince the gladness of Lorenzo’s heart in 
exchanging the cares of business for this truly clas- ° 
sical occupation. ., 
“ Led on by pensive thought, I left-erewhile 
Those civil storms the restless city knows, 


Pleased, for a time, to smooth my brow of toil, 
And taste the little bliss that life bestows.” 
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LECTURE IL. 


USE OF THE CLASSICS TO MERCHANTS ABROAD AND 
IN ENGLAND. 


Ir any of you, my young friends, should happen 
to meet with the biography of Sir Dudley North, 
an eminent merchant who flourished in this country 
in the reigns of Charles IT., James IL, and William 
IIL, and the first person in England, or perhaps in 
the world, who appears to have advocated enlight- 
ened principles of commerce, there is a passage in 
the life to which I would particularly invite your 
attention. The memoir was composed by his bro- 
ther, who inserts in it a letter of Sir Dudley, 
mentioning that he spent some time at Leghorn 
in.order to acquire a knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, and remarking, (which is what I want you, 
to observe,) “the language is not difficult; and I 
find the little Latin I have, to be an extraordinary 
help in attaining it.” 

The same thing which Sir Dudley remarks of the 
Italian language, is true,.in various degreeg, cf the 
Spanish, Portuguese, French, and other foreign 
tongues. To see why this should be, I need only 
beg you to consifler the vast extent of the Roman 
empire. Let the poct Milton place you at once in 
7 D 
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imagination at the gates of ancient Rome, where 
casting round your eyes you may behold 


“ What conflux issuing forth, or entering in ! 
Prictors, proconsuls to their provinces 
Hasting and on return, in robes of state, 
Lictors and rods, and ensigns of their power. 
Legions and cohorts, turms of horse atid wings : 
Or embassies from regions far remote, — * 
In various habits, on the Appian road, 
Or on the Emilian: some from farthest south, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle ; and, more to west, 
The realm of Bocchus, to the black-moor sea ; 
From the Asian kings, and Parthians, among these 
From India and the Golden Chersonese, 
And utmost Indian Isle Taprobane, 
Dusk faces with white silken turbans wreathed ; 
From Gallia, Gades, and the British west. 
Germans and Scythians, and Sarmatians, north 
Beyond Danubius to the Taurie pool,— 
All nations now to Rome obedience pay.” 


After the lapse of two thousand years, the ves- 
figes of Roman roads may still be seen, bearing testi- 
mony to the facilities of intereousse which existed 
between the most distant parts of -the empire; 
whilst the remains of Roman temples, theatres, 
aqueducts, monuments, chambered baths, and tessel- 
lated pavements, scattered over the world, indicate 
the eforryous extent of Reman colonization, and the 
corresponding prevalence of the Roman language. 
Ts it surprising, then, that the Latin books which are 
placed in your hands should give you a key to so 
many living tongues? or that the knowledge of a 
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dead language should be useful to those whose busi- 
ness it is to pass from land to land, or by various 
other means promote the intercourse of nations? 
Just in the same manner, after the lapse of centu- 
ries, when the vast islands or rather continents of 
the southern hemisphere shall, as we may anticipate, 
become the seats of mighty realms, we may expect 
that the language of Great Britain, whether it may 
be their own or not, will be taught in their com- 
mercial schools. For we can hardly imagine a 
period so remote, as that, throughout the wide circle 
of the world from the Ganges to the Mississippi, the 
traces of English speech will not be manifestly dis- 
cernible in the languages of many regions :—and 
this, whether it may please Almighty Providence, to 
answer whose inscrutable purposes nations rise and 
fall, flourish and decay, to uphold the moral and 
physical supremacy of this country, or whether, like 
the Roman Eagles, the flag of Great Britain shall 
be,ouly remeniered as the shadow of a great name., 
It is a common-error to suppose that the Italian ; 
and its sister tongues of Europe had a double origin, 
barbaric as well as Roman, and that the swarms of 
the northern hive of conquerors intermixed with the 
prevalent language of the South a large share of 
their own vocabulary. Whe number of Xeufonic 
words so introduced is not sufficient to affect the 
proposition, that these sister languages are of Latin 
parentage. " tee 
The prostrate provinces of Rome appear to have’ 


” pd2 
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brought their savage conquerors under the yoke of 
their language, which contained a multitude of ex- 
pressions for ideas for which a Vandal or Lombard 
would otherwise have been at a loss to find any 
appellation. Pronunciation and orthography indeed 
would be naturally disregarded by these barbarians. 
And in Jearning a new Janguage, not by art, or by 
re-mounting to its rudiments and first principles, but 
by rote, and by what was commonly heard in con- 
versation, they would endeavour to supply their want 
of grammar by the easiest shifts that occurred to 
them, The ignorance of declensions would uatu- 
rally be remedied by the use of prepositions; and 
the intricacy of conjugations would be got rid of 
by the help of auxiliary verbs, Thus,—in modern 
Greek, the words are nearly the same as before the . 
taking of Constantinople; buat prepositions have 
entirely displaced those old conjugations which you 
read in your Greek grammars: so two auxiliary 
verbs supply the deficiencies of the French and 
Italian conjugations, whilst it requires many more 
to supply those of the English. a 

This very cursory view of the derivation of mo- 
dern languages from those of antiquity, I apply in two . 
ways t6 the object of this lecture. First, that you 
may thereby see more plainly that you are not 
losing your time, even if you require to be assured 
that the vocabulary of ancient tongues affords an 
excellent storchouse to supply the wants of a mo- 
dern linguist. And, secondly, because you will 
hear from all travellers, whether they have traversed 
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the north, the south, the east, or the west, that, 
towards acquiring any new tongue, it is a greater 
assistance even than a common stock of words, to 
be conversant with the general principles of gram- 
mar. An English grammar, owing to the structure 
of our language, is far from being the best adapted 
for this purpose." And from the manner in which, 
as I have before explained, modern languages have 
risen, as it were, upon the ruins of the ancient, by 
annihilating or confounding grammatical distinctions, 
it follows, that your Greek and Latin grammars, from 
their completeness, and adaptation to the modes of 
human thought, are highly important adjunets to an 
education for British merchants, whose concerns may 
embrace every people of the habitable globe.* 

Tn Greece, the Ionian Islands, and in man y parts 
adjacent to the Mediterranean, the words of Homer 
will still greet your ears; whilst public transactions 
and the business of private life are noted down in 
characters familiar to the Greek scholar. You may 
satisfy yourselves of this any day by the Greek news- 
papers which, are brought to this country ; or, open 


* This subject of the superiority of the grammars of the clas- 
sical languages is much dwelt upon by Dr. Beattie, in his « Essay 
on the Utility of Classical Literature,” Dr. Beattie concludes 
“ That the grammatical art may be learned as perfectly from an 
English or French, as from a Grek or Latin grammaa, no"person 
can affirm who attends to the subject, and can state the compa- 
rison. Classical learning, therefore, is necessary to grammatical 
skill.” See also Dr. Whewell’s book on “ Liberal Education,” 
wherein are considered the utility of grammatical knowledge, 
and the advantages possessed by the classica scholar in the study 
of universal grammar. 
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Lord Byron’s poems, and turn to his translations of 
modern Greek songs. There you will find his trans- 
lation of a song which he says is a great favourite 
with the young girls of Athens of, all classes; it is 
sung by them in verses by rotation, the whole num- 
ber present joining in a chorus. In this song, the 
classical scholar will immediately recognise Byron’s 
* Beloved and fair Llaidee,” in the "Qeeaireern anny 
of the modern Grecian bard. So the war-song of 
the patriot Riga beginning, Agidre raides rev EXjvav, 
will appear to the classical scholar to be worthily 
represented by the lines 





“ Sons of the Greeks ! let us go 
In arms against the foe.” 
And who that is not more dull than a Beeotian 
Greek has not been charmed with the lines written 
by Lord Byron at Athens, beginning— 
“ Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, O give me back my heart ! 

Or since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest ! 

Hear my vow before I go, 

Lisy pod, ody keyane.” 

I may here mention that I know, from sitting in 
the Supreme Council of India, that Colonel Benson, 
wheir a few years ago he, was the British Resident 
of the Court of Ava, used to communicate to his 
Government all his secret intelligence through the 
medium of the ancient Greek language ; perhaps the 
only dead or living language for which an interpre- 
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ter and decipherer could not have been found within 
the Burmese territory. This was at a period when, 
indeed, our empire in the East was perfectly secured 
by its moral influence, together with that of the 
purse and of the sword, directed by the unremitting 
vigilance of Lord Auckland’s government. Never- 
theless, the nations adjacent to our territories vainly 
imagined, from storms that had gathered in the poli- 
tical horizon, that the British power was waning ; 
they were, therefore, collecting their innumerable 
hordes to sweep down upon our possessions; just as 
the vultures and other birds of prey, in countless 
multitudes, fly from their distant lurking-places in 
every quarter of the compass, to glut their savage 
appetites on the carcass of some dying elephant. 

I need scarcely remark to you that commerce, al- 
though conducted upon the most honourable prin- 
ciples, may, no less than politics, have its secrets. 

I remember hearing, when resident in India, a 
humorous incident which occurred to Dr. Middle- 
ton, Bishop of Calcutta, whose fame for Greek lite- 
vature had been established by his learned treatise 
on the Greek Article. On going into the Sudder 
Dewanny, or supreme native court of Caleutta, 
where a nice question of Mahomedan law was being 
discussed in the Hindostance language, the presiding 
Judge, seeing the Bishop, said to him, “Fam afraid 
this is all Greek to your Lordship.” Whereas this 
bishop, as T trust. may be said of every member of 
the English beneh of bishops, though they may not 
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all have written upon Greek literature, would:have 
been at no loss in comprehending the judicial pro- 
ceedings of.the Arcopagus: and, according to Sir 
W. Jones, there are not wanting words which are 
common to the Greek and Oriental languages suffi- 
cient to indicate a common origin. 

I may notice that there are” few countries in 
which you may travel, where you will not meet with 
many persons who are in the habit of using a classi- 
cal language as a living language. I notice in Dr. 
Perry’s Treatise on the German Universities, that it 
is an essential” part of the “ maturity examination,” 
or, as we should say, examination on being matricu- 
lated, that the student be able to write and speak 
Latin with fluency and correctness. 

‘Tn most countries of Europe, the Code, Pandects, 
and Institutes of Justinian are either the established 
law of the land, or are allowed to be cited in their 
original garb to supply the deficiencies of modern 
codes. The Turks use the Basilics, composed, in 
“Greek by the Emperor Basil, chiefly from the com- 
pilations of Justinian. I am not now considering 
the utility of these immortal works, in affording to 
the merchant the most eligible means of acquiring 
such elgmentary and general principles of law as 
may ee, of use to him in every civilized country 
through which he passes (though in this point of 
view the utility of the classical tongues is not to be 
disregarded). But I am insisting that the krow- 
ledge of the ancient languages, is not, in foreign 
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countries, exclusively confined to literary characters. 
You will meet, in these countries, with many busy 
men of the world to whom the classical tongues are, 
to use the expression well known in German Uni- 
versities, a species of bread-knowledge. 

Again, in the various parts of the world where 
the Roman Catholic religion is established or tole- 
rated, you will meet with multitudes of people, 
whese public prayers and thanksgivings are offered 
up to their Maker in the Latin language. We may 
differ most widely from the Roman Catholies in our 
opinion of the propriety of this course, on the 
ground that among the lower orders of society the 
understanding and the heart cannot respond to the 
language of the lips. Yet among the better edu- 
cated classes, it may be presumed that the Latin 
service is understood and felt equally as if it was 
performed in their vernacular tongue. Protesting 
most strenuously against the Roman Catholic faith, 
we may, nevertheless, not seruple to admit the elds- 
sical grandeur and beauty of many hymns of that 
Church, or their devotional influence, when, aided 
by the full choir and pealing anthem, 


“ They swell the pomp of solemn sacrifice.” 


And when a charming pget of our countsy €om- 
mences a translation of one of these compositions 
with the lines 


“0 the day—the dreadful day, 
When heaven and carth shall pass away,” 
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we may candidly allow that even his powers have 
failed in doing justice to the original — 


“ Dies ire ! dies illa! 
Solvet seclum in favilla.” 


A beautiful hymn, in Alcaic metre, composed for 
the breviary of Paris, commences with the words 
« Stupete, gentes.”” The poet Santeuil was for a long 
time very wneasy at not being able to find two suit- 
able commencing words for this hymn. At length 
he mentioned his distress to a literary friend, who 
immediately exclaimed, “ Santeuil at a loss for a 
beginning! Stupete, gentes ” 

It may probably never again be necessary in this 
country that the Latin should be called in aid as a 
speaking language between an English sovereign 
and his prime minister, as was the case between King 
George the First and Sir Robert Walpole. Nor 
if an English sovereign should present his portrait 
t6 a foreign queen, will he require a Latin secrefary 
to send along with it an epistle in Latin verse, an 
office performed for Cromwell by our poet Milton. 
It may be doubted, however, whether any of our 
secretaries of state could compose in French, the lan- 
guage ef gallantry, and which, T suppose, is the lan- 
guate that would be employed on such an occasion 
in the present day, any lines which shguld so com- 
pendiously and neatly convey a royal and personal 
compliment as the Latin poctry of Milton:— 
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« Bellipotens Virgo | septem regnata Trionum, 

Christina! Arctoi lucida stella poli ! 

Cernis quas merui dura sub casside rugas, 
Utque senex, armis impiger, ora tero. 

Tnvia fatorum dum per vestigia nitor, 
Exequor ct populi fortia jussa manu. 

Ast tibi submittit frontem reverentior umbra, 
Nec sunt hi vultus regibus usque truces.” 


With diffidence, after what I have said of trans- 
lations, I offer a version of Milton, for the benefit 
of her Majesty’s Ministers :— 

«Queen of the North! bright Arctie polar star ! 

Christina ! Virgin-Arbitress of war ! 

Behold what wrinkles stamp a warrior’s brow, 

In hard-won fields, ‘neath massive Kelms that grow. 
Whilst o'er untrodden paths of fate I press’d, 
Obedient to a People’s high behest. 

And yet to thee my eyes submission own : 

Nor does this face on monarchs always frown.” 


Although sovereigns may not again communi- 
cate in Latin so frequently as formerly; yet, in 
the present day, it may be presumed that literary 
correspondence is eften kept up in the Latin lan- 
guage, such as that of which we have an interest- 
ing example in the letters between Revinski and Sir 
William Jones. 1 can, indeed, speak from my own 
limited experience, that, in various countries 1 have 
found it expedient or conyenient to communitate 
with foreigners in the Latin language, taking care 
always to open my mouth wider than I used to do 
when talking Latin in the schools of Cambridge; 
for ] remembered what Milton says in his ‘Tractate 
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on Education, that all nations complain of the Eng- 
lish speaking Latin and other southern tongues 
exceedingly “close and inward, as if they were 
afraid to open their mouths in their own cold air.” 

This mention of opening your mouths in order 
to speak the classical languages, ‘induces me to 
notice that Dr. Armstrong, a physician ‘and a poet, 
recommends reciting Greek as an excellent mode of 
strengthening the chest. He writes,— 

“ Read aloud resounding Homer's strain, 
And wield the thunder of Demosthenes ; 
The chest so exercised improves its strength, 
And quick vibrations through the bowels drive 
The restless blood, which in inactive days 
Would loiter else in unelastic tubes.” 

I can further mention, with regard to this topic 
of the use of the ancient languages for the purposes 
of modern.communieation, that IT have seen letters 
written in Latin by persons of colour, holding offi- 
cejal posts in St. Domingo, upon private affairs, to 
Englishmen, which if they had bean submitted to 
Pliny, he would not, as his witty countryman Mar- 
tial says of certain hypercritical folks'at Rome, have 
perused them with the nose of a rhinoceros.* 

I may presume that when you go abroad you will 
be .anxious to gain information from intelligent 
persons of all classes of “society, and will not adopt 
for your model the Dutch merchant mentioned in 


* © Majores nunquam ronchi, juvevesque senesque, 
Et pueri nasum Ahinocerontis habeat.”” 
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Dr. Moore’s travels, who happened to be placed under 
the necessity of spending a considerable time in the 
company of that literary and accomplished traveller. 
When the Doctor expressed to this foreigner, 
through a common friend, a regret that he had not 
added Dutch to his aequirements in moder lan- 
guages, the Dutchman replied, that it was not of 
the slightest consequence, for that the Reverend 
Doctor did not appear to be a person likely either 
to buy or to sell. 

But there is one subject which persons of all 
professions and callings will acknowledge to be far 
more important to them than the bettering of their 
worldly fortunes,—and that is what, through the 
medium of the Greck language, we are assured to 

: be the will of God revealed to mankind. The 
‘fifteen divines who, in the reign of King James the 
First, prepared the accredited English version of the 
New Testament, have, doubtless, accomplished their 
task with admirable fidelity of translation. The 
Roman Catholics are probably not less satisfied with — 
the version of, their Latin Vulgate. But if, as it 
has been said, it is worth while to acquire the 
Spanish language in order fully to appreciate and 
relish the genius of Cervantes, how much aigher 
the gratification in hearing. as it were, from their 
own lips with the untranslatable glow of their own 
diction, what the disciples and apostles of Jesus 
Christ testify conecrning all they witnessed, and all 


they felt inspired to communicate to the Jews and 
th tha Gianbile wet 
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I may here mention that a few Sundays ago, 1 
heard what T think you would have deemed an 
admirable discourse, from the Bishop of London, 
upon a text taken from the third chapter of the 
Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, the twentieth 
verse :— Our conversation is in heaven.” The 
learned and pious bishop explained that what is 
interpreted “ conversation,” aud which probably was 
used in the Latin sense of conversatio, was in the 
Greek original ro\revzc, which would be most cor- 
rectly interpreted in English by the word “citizen- 
ship,” or “freedom of a city.” This passage, as it 
stands in the original Greek, intimates the existence 
of many solemn obligations, and many important pri- 
vileges deserving of our serious reflection, which have 
no relevancy to the English word conversation. 

In like manner Archbishop Whateley notices the 
speech of the Apostle Paul to the Athenians, which, 
according to the common translation of the Acts, com- 
mences very uncourteously, and, humanly speaking, 
very imprudently, by the Apostla telling his audience 
at the commencement of his address, “O Athenians ! 
I perceive that in all things ye are too supersti- 
tious.” Whereas the Archbishop observes, that 
scholars are generally agreed on the point, that the 
Greek svord which is rendered “ too superstitious,” 
ought to have been translated “ very much disposed 
to the worship of divine beings.” 

Bishop Tomline, in his “ Elements of Christian 
Theology,’ is of opinion that what are called the 
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Old and New Testaments, would be more properly, 
and, with reference to the Greek origin of the term, 
more faithfully translated Covenants. 

St. Paul, in the fifteenth chapter of the first Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, quotes an entire iambic from 
Menander. | In the first chapter of his Epistle to 
“Titus, he quotes an hexameter from Epimenides. 
In his speech at Athens he quotes Aratus. 

The New Testament abounds with incidental 
references to opinions and usages which are lost 
upon the English reader. 1 shall not advert to the 
many examples of this nature which are collected in 
a book so well known as Dr. Paley’s Kvidences of 
Christianity ; but, by way of illustration, IT will notice 
a circumstance mentioned by the author of the 
“Pursuits of Literature,” connected with St. Paul’s 
cloak, which he left at Troas. An English reader 
would suppose that this cloak was just such a one 
as a Stultz might have cut out; or, which might 
be hpught second-hand in Monmouth Strect.* But 
the Greek word translated a cloak, is evidently a 

* What answer8 to our Monmouth-strect cloaks, was the 
Roman prima or seeunda pila, Old clothes were used at Rome 
to dress out human figures which were stuck up (like Guy 
Vawkeses) in the cross roads, in order that the infernal gods 
might be satiated with them, and not long after human victims. 
When they were too bad for this aervice, they were useff to dress 
out other figures that were thrown at wild beasts in the amphi- 
theatre in order to render them ferocious. After having passed 
through these transmigrations, their “ looped and windowed 


Taggedness ” was somctismes found good enough for the back of 


& poor poet. 
. 
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corruption of the Latin word penula, a cloak speci- 
fically a Roman garment, and worn only by Romans ; 
and moreover a vestment generally worn by them 
on a journey. St. Paul wasa Roman citizen by 
birth, and he left his cloak behind him at Troas. 

T forbear to dwell on some unhappy differences 
which have lately arisen among learned divines in 
England; but I may notice that they turn princi- 
pally on the traditions and opinions contained in 


the Greek and Latin writings of the fathers of the 


Chureh. And thus much J think I am warranted 
in asserting, that, in a country professing the Chiris- 
tian religion, any system of cducation, commercial or 
professional, is contracted and imperfect, which does 


- not embrace the Greek language,—a language that 


contains the original records which purport to re- 
veal the sublimest of truths, and enjoin the most 
imperative of obligations; to present objects of 
dread, by the side of which all the punishments in- 
flicted by human tribunals appear lenient and sup- 
portable ; and to hold forth prospects of hope, com- 
pared with which the most rapturous ‘Visions of 
earthly bliss appear as insignificant as they are 
ephemeral. 

I have now, my young friends, set before you 
many ways in which the Latin and Greek languages 
may be of use to you in the intercourse, oral or 
written, which you may hold with persons not 
familiar with the English language. During the 
remainder of my lecture I will suppose that we all 
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continue in this country, converse only with Eng- 
lishmen, read only English books, or books or other 
writings composed by Englishmen. I will, in the first 
place, present to your notice a number of medals 
struck in England, and intended by Englishmen for 
Englishmey. (I will leave them on the table for 
your more particular inspection after the lecture.) 

Here are medals struck in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth—observe the Latin mottos—-« A fflavit 
Deus ct dissipantur.”—* Venit, vidit, fugit.”—“ Dux 
foemina facti.” These relate to that great event of 
national deliverance, the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. Tere is another medal, with the motto 
“ Bene constituté re nummaria.” This relates to 
Queen Elizabeth’s reformation of the coinage ; of 
which measure the importance may be collected 
from Bishop Latimer’s sermon, preached before 
King Edward the Sixth, upon the text, “ Your silver 
is turned into dross.” Here is a medal relating to 
Elizabeth's favoyrite, the Earl of Leicester, struck 
upon the occasion of his resigning the government 
of the Low Countries: it represents a dog aban- 
doning a flock of sheep, with a motto, “ Non gre- 
gem sed ingratos invitus desero.” 

This is a Commonwealth medal: it represents 
Ireton in the costume of aewarrior, with a torch in 
his hand, climbing a rock to fire an eagle’s nest, 
with a motto, “ Justitia, necessitasque jubet.” Here 
we have a incdal vepresenting a view of our own 
city of London, Londou-bridge, the Tower: the sun 


a 


E 


. 
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is rising above the Tower and just dispelling a 
cloud. The legend is the Latin word “ Letamur.” 
This occasioned some of the most vigorous and 
pointed satirical poetry of which English literature 
can boast; it is the subject of Dryden’s celebrated 
poem called “The Medal.” Lord Shaftesbury, 
whose deliverance from the Tower, through the 
celebrated ignoramus of a London grand jury, the 
medal indicates, was the ancestor of the present 
Lord Ashley, whose hereditary talents Dryden, had 
he lived in the present day, might have commemo- 
rated, whilst he would not have omitted an eulogy 
on his virtues. 

Here we have the Seven Bishops, with a reverse 
of the White Tower of London; the motto is from 
Job,—* Quis restinguet Pleiadum delicias?” Here 
is the head of that syren, the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth ;son the reverse, Cupid is seated on a globe, 

“and underneath is the motto, “Omnia vincit.” 

e Here is a medal relating to that eauivocal pataiot, 
Monmouth—a head spouting blbod, with a motto 
“ Hune sanguinem libo Deo liberator*.” 

Here is William the Third, represented in armour 
on horseback, riding through the river Boyne, with 
a motto, “Et vulnera et invia spernit.” Here he is at 
the siege of Londonderry, of which town a represen- 
tation is given. The motto is, “ In Belgica libe- 
rator, in Britannia restaurator.” Here is a medal 
on the subject of the flight of James 1, represent- 
ing an old oak thrown down on the ground; beside 

t 
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it there is an orange-tree laden with fruit; and the 
motto is “ Post glandibus aurea poma.” Here isa 
medal on the illegitimacy of the Pretender. It re- 
presents a Jesuit pushing threugh the top of the 
door of a cabinet an infant holding a chalice in one 
hand, and ¢rowning itself with the other; the motto 
being “ Sic non heredes deerunt.” On the reverse, 
is the Trojan horse, with a motto, “ Equo nunquam 
tu crede, Britanne.” Another medal of the same 
kind represents a young stem shooting from a with- 
ered tree, with a motto, « Tamen nascatur oportet.” 
This device ig varied, in another medal, with a rose- 
bush bearing two decayed flowers, and at a distance 
from them a single bud. Another medal of the Re- 
volution relates to the imputation that the Pre- 
tender was the son of a miller: it represents .a 
child playing with a windmill, and has a motto, 
“ Contra infantem perditionis.” Another 
an eaglet cast away from an eagle, with mottos, 
“ Non patitur supposititios,” and “ Rejicit indignum.” 
On the other hantl, we have two Jacobite medals,— 
one representiag an infant in a state cradle, strang- 
ling serpents with each hand, and a motto, “ Mon- 
stris dant funera eune,” the other representing 
Prince Charles in a Highland dress, with a inotto, 
“ Suum cuique.” ’ " 
Turning from English medals to English coins, 
here is the first gold coin used in this country, the 
florin, classically so called from its device, the lily. 
Here we have the gold noble, with its motto, “ Jesus 
ce EQ 
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transiens per medium illorum,” which has received 
different interpretations, but is generally supposed 
to allude to a royal pretension to the science of 
multiplication of metals, as if our sovereigns made, 
as well as coined, their own gold. We know (but 
observe, it is by the help of our Latin) that Edward 
1. announced in a proclamation that, by means of 
the philosopher's stone, he could pay all the debts of 
the nation “in bond pecunid numerata de auro et 
argento.” Here we have a coin of Queen Elizabeth, 
with a compliment to the beauty of her head— . 
“ Ditior in tota non splendet circulus orbe.” Here 
are coins made from the plate of the colleges which 
was presented to King Charles the First, when he 
was besieged in the city of Oxford. They bear the 
motto “ Exurgat.” From the time of George the 
First, English coins have impressed on them the 
King’s title of Fidet Defensor,* first conferred on 
Henry vu. for writing a book against Luther; but 
appropriately assumed by the House of Brunswick, 
whose title to the crown stands less on hereditary 
right, than upon the foundation of liberty and reli- 
gion. 

Tf from medals and coins we turn to books: in 
Shakspeare’s play of Henry vi. we find the Duke 
of Norfolk thus upbraiding Cardinal Wolsey in the 
language of his impeachment, which is matter of 
history. 


* Tt had been used on the Great Seals from the time of 
Henry vit. 
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“ Then, that in all you writ to Rome, or else 
To foreign princes, Ego et Rew meus 
Was still inscribed ; in which you brought the king 
To be your servant.” 

In your English historical reading, you will meet 
with the haughty ultimatum of Philip, King of Spain, 
conveyed (> Queen Elizabeth in a Latin tetrastic. 

“ Te veto ne ‘pergas bello defendere Belgas, 
Que. Dracus eriperit, nunc restituantur oportet. 


Quas Pater evertit, jubeo te condere cellas, 
Religio Paps fac restituatur ad unguem.” 


To which the Queen of Hon-port thus senten- 
tiously replied :— 
“ Ad Greaecas, bone Rex, fiant mandata Calendas.” 


When May, who was present at the trial of Lord 
Strafford, contrasts his insignificant person with his 
impressive eloquence, and notices the universal - 
sympathy of all the ladies who listened to his de- 
fence in Westminster Hall, he concludes his de- 
scription by adding— 

“ Mon formosus erat, sed erat facundus Ulysses, 
Et temen equoreas torsit amore Deas.” 


When Burnet remarks on the singular propiti- 
ousness of the winds which favoured the ayproach 
of William the Third to the coast of England, sand 
detained in harbour King James’s navy, he sub- 
joins, from Clandian, 


“O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat xther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti.” 
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Open the works of our ancient dramatists,—for 
instance that thrilling scene in which Marlowe de- 
scribes the night before the death of Faustus, at the 
expiration of which his soul was to be claimed by 
the Demon to whom he had sold it. When the 
clock strikes cleven, and he has only one hour to 
live, among other exelamations of terror he ejaculates, 


“ O lentd, lenté, currite Noctis equi!” 


Take the numerous poetical entertainments of Ben 
Jonson,—how they abound with Latin quotations, or 
original Latin poctry! The Genius of London, the 
River Thames, Fenchurch, the Strand, Temple Bar, 
are all provided by the poet with appropriate Latin 
speeches or inscriptions. The “ Princely pleasures 
of Kenilworth,” and other pageants of the reigns of 
Henry vut., Elizabeth, and James, abound with si- 
milar Latin effusions. And whatever we may think 
of the sense or taste of such a use of the classics, 
iwe must remember that the pedantry of the present 
*age was the politeness of the ,past; and that no 
knowledge is useless which gives us an insight into 
the minds of our ancestors, and teaches the develop- 
ment of national character. 

Peryse the sermons and treatises of our ancient 
divines, whose command over the cnergies of the 
English” language may induce modern writers to ex- 
claim that there were giants of literature in those 
days; yet their works abound in Latin and even 
Greck quotations. Thus says Jeremy Taylor, in 
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describing the aptness of sin, which has been sup- 
pressed for a time, to be resuscitated, and to regain 
its empire over the soul, =_« 

“So when a Libyan tiger, drawn from his wilder 
foragings, is shut up and taught to eat civil meat, 
and suffer the authority of man, he sits down 
tamely in his prison, and pays to his keeper fear 
and reverence for his meat; but if he chance to 
come again to taste a draught of warm blood, he 
presently leaps into his natural cruelty. 


“ Admoniteque tument gustato sanguine fauces, 
Fervet, ct a trepido vix abstinet ira magistro.” 


But we need not go back to the sermons of our old 
divines to meet with instances of Latin quotations 
in standard works. Look, for instance, at the clas- 
sical mottos to the Spectator, Rambler, and other 
works of that description, and those affixed to many 
excellent books of the day. Turn over to a book 
with which many mercantile men are familiar—Lord 
Tenterden’s Law pf Shipping; observe how he ~ 
illustrates, by t the quotation of a verse of Juvenal, 
the law-merchant concerning the casting” overboard 
the property of individuals for the general safety of 
the ship and cargo. 

The Sortes Virgiliane, wath which King Chatles 

. Lord Falkland, and-other classical courtiers di- 
voce their wearisome and melancholy sojourn at 
Oxford, are a relief to the details of bloodshed, du- 
plicity, and fanaticism which fill the annals of our 
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plusquam civilia bella.* And who that concerns 
himself with the lives of those patriots who strug- 
gled to withstand the attacks on the liberties and 
religion of the country by a king of England, the 
receiver of pecuniary wages of submission from a 
king of France, does not earnestly peruge what Al- 
gernon Sidney wrote in the Danish Album, “ Ma- 
nus hee inimica tyrannis.” Or who that  pities 
the misguided attachment to the Pretenders which 
Jed so many men of faithful hearts and brave hands 
to expiate rebellion on the scaffold, does not feel an 
interest in the dying exclamation of Lord Lovat, 
“ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 

In the present day it is only those who dive 
deeply into the mine of our national literature, 
that can relish such Latin compositions of English 
writers as Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, one of the 
earliest works of real genius composed in England, 
Chancellor Fortescue’s treatise De Laudibus Legum 
Angliz, justly called by Sir William Jones, a “gol- 
den book ;” or Milton’s splendid” defences “ Pro 
Populo Anglicano,” in composing <which, though 
forewarned by his physician, he incurred the loss of 
sight, yet not without that consolation in which 
he indulges : 


ca 
“ What supports me, dost thou ask ? 


The conscience, friend, to have lost them overplied 





* Religious as well as civil; the word plusquam seems more 
applicable to our civil war than as it is applied by Lucan. 
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In ‘ Liberty's defence, my noble task, 
With ‘which all Hurope rings from side to side.” 


But it must never be forgotten that the two 
works of Englishmen, upon which our national repu- 
tation for intellectual superiority mainly rests, were 
published in Latin: they are the Novum Organum 
of Bacon, and the Principia of Newton. These im- 
mortal authors wrote not for one age or nation, but 
for the whole world and all time. So even as 
regards their native country, they might have had 
some foresight of those changes of our language 
which Waller so beautifully laments, 


“ Poets that lasting marble seek 
Must carve in Latin or in Greek. 
We write in sand, our language grows, 
And, like the tide, our work o’erflows. 


“Chaucer his sense can only boast 
The glory of his numbers lost. 
Years have defaced his matchless strain, 
And yet he did not sing in vain.” 


Or as Rope expresses the same idea, 


« Now length of fame (our second life) is lost, 
And bare threescore is all e’en that can boast ; 
Our sons their fathers’ failing language sce, 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be.” 


. 


If we take another wiew! of the subject, and in- 
spect our public edifices, we find a Latin inscription 
on the London Monument, which may excite the 
greater curiosity, since one of our most eminent 
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poets has charged this building with imposing upon 
the credulity of its spectators. 


“ Where London’s column pointing to the skies, 
Like a tall bully, lifts its head, and lies.” 


Go to St. Paul’s Cathedral; cast your eyes round 
the interior, and, without more, "you will have done 
all that is necessary for understanding the import of 
the epitaph on its great architect, Sir Christopher 
Wren. 


“ Subtus conditur 
Hujus Ecclesia, et urbis conditor, 
Christopherus Wren, 

Qui vixit annos ultra nonaginta, 
Non sibi, sed bono publico. 
Lector, si monumentum requiris, 
Circumspice.” 


Most of our early sovereigns have Latin epitaphs 
on their monuments. There is a very elaborate epi- 
taph placed on the monument of Queen Elizabeth 
by King James the First. The eulogies coun 
in it are somewhat diminished hy the “ faint lL aeanal 
that all her exploits were “supra gsexuhn.” We 
have a very hyperbolical Latin epitaph on Henry 
Beauclere, wherein he is compared to Jupiter, Mars, 
Mercury, and Apollo, much to the disadvantage of 
thdse divinities. England is represented, in Latin 
poetry, to be inconsolable for the loss in the “ white 
ship” of that son of Henry 1. who had threatened 
to make the English people draw the plough as 
oxen. Weare told in Latin verse, aga matter of 
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fact, that Edward the Confessor mounted to heaven 
on the fifth of June. 


“ Quinto die Junii moriens, super sethera scandit,” * 


The Bishop of Bath, who had been principally in- 
strumental in redeeming Richard Ceur de Lion 
from captivity, has-recorded his restless habits on 
his tomb. = 


“ Hospes erat mundo, per mundum semper eundo, 
Sic suprema dics, sit tibi prima quies.” + 





* “ Omnibus insignis virtutum laudibus heros, 
Sanctus Edvardus Confessor, Rex venerandus. 
Quinto die Junii moriens super athera scandit.” 


Which may be translated : 


“Our sacred Edward, fam'd for pious prayers, 
The surname of Confessor justly bears, 
Him all men praise in one harmonious tune: 
He climb’d to Heaven on the fifth of June.” 


+ “ Roaming for ever, in the world a guest,— 
So his last day was his first day of rest.” 


The epitaph on the son of Ilenry 1, lost in the white ship, is 


thus : 
“ Abstulit hune terre: matri maris unda noverca 


Proh doloy ! occubuit sol Anglicus, Anglia plora. 
Quieque prius fueras gemino radiata nitore, 
Extincto nato, vivas imbuta parente.” 


*  « TIis stepmother the Sea, his mother Earth, i 
One caused his death, the other gave him birth. z 
Go, England ! weep for thy affliction sore ; . 
Thy sun is set ! and ne'er shall glad thee more. 
Two luminaries once upon thee shone— 
The father still thou hast, but hast alone.” 


The epitaph on Ilenry Beauclerk is thus : 
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_ But it is not English kings alone who are ho- 
noured with Latin epitaphs. In the college chapels 
of our Universities there are many epitaphs, the 
latinity and sentiments of which will bear reading 
after the choice relies of antiquity. I might cite, as 
an example, the celebrated epitaph on the monu- 
ment of the mathematician Cotes, the bosom-friend 
of Newton, composed by the great Bentley. 


“TLS. E. 
Rogerus Roberti Filius Cotes, 
Hujus Collegii S, Trinitatis Socius 
Et Astronomix et Experimentalis 
Philosophia Professor Plumianus . 
Qui immatura morte prereptus 
Pauca quidem ingenii sui 
Pignora reliquit, - 
Sed egregia, sed admiranda, 
Ex intimis Mathescos penctralibus 
Felici solertia tum primum eruta ; 





“ Rex Henricus obit, dives olim, nunc dolor orbis, 
Numina flent numen deperiisse suum. 
Mercurius minor eloquio, vi mentis Apollo, 
Jupiter imperio, Marsque vigore gemunt. . 
Anglia, que curd, que: sceptro Principis hujus 
Ardua splendueras, nunc tenebrosa ruit.” 


_ “ King Henry’s dead !—In tribulation sore 
The gods above their brother god deplore : 
Mars his inferior farin deeds of arms, 

And Mercury in elocution’s charms, 

Apollo less renown’d for wisdom’s show, 

Jove for command, their mingled tears bestow. 
England, illumin ‘d once by his bright rays, 
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Post magnum illum Newtonum, 
Societatis hujus spes altera, 
Et decus gemellum ; 
Cui, ad summam doctrine laudem, 
Omnes morum virtutumque dotes 
In cumulum accesserunt ; 
Eo magis spectabiles amabilesque, 
Quod in formoso corpore 
Gratiores venirent.” 


I remember observing to Dr. Parr, that I thought 
the compliment to the personal appearance of Cotes 
in the concluding lincs of this epitaph were out of 
place upon a sepulchral monument; but the learned 
Doctor thought them so happy an application of the 
Latin verse from which they are transferred, that 
he would not hear of criticism upon them. 

Dr. Johnson’s Latin epitaph on Goldsmith, in 
Westminter Abbey, is doubly interesting from its 
being an example of the laudari a laudato. 


“ Olivarii Goldsmith, 
Poetw, Physici, Historici, 
Quinullum feré seribendi genus 

~ Non tetigit, 
Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit : 
“ Sive risus essent movendi, 
Sive lacryine, 

Affectuum potens et lenis dominator : 
Ingenio sublimis, vividus, versatilis, 
Oratione grandis, nitidus, venustus : a 

Hoe inonumento memoriam coluit a 
Sodalium amor 
Amicorum fides, 
Lectorum veneratio.” 


4 


Dr. Johnson also wrote a Greek tetrastie upon 
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Goldsmith, which is to be found in  Boswell’s 
Life-—Upon its being suggested to the Doctor in 
a round-robin, that the epitaph ought to be in Eng- 
lish, he replied, that “ he would never consent to 
disgrace the walls of Westminster Abbey with an 
English inscription.” And on seeing the name of 
Dr. Warton appended, he observed, “ I wonder 
that Joe Warton, a scholar by profession, should 
be such a fool.” 

The following is Dr. Johnson's epitaph on Par- 
nell :— 


“ Hic requiescit Thomas Parnell, 8.T.P. 
Qui, sacerdos pariter et poeta, 

Utrasque partes ita implevit, 

Ut neque sacerdoti suavitas pocta, 

Nec poetm sacerdotis sanctitas, decsset.” 


The following is the epitaph on Dr. Johnson 
himself, which may be seen in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It was written by Dr. Parr :-— 


“ Samueli Johnsen, 
Grammatico et Critico. 
Scriptorum Anglicorum litterate 
Perito. 

Poete, Luminibus Sententiarum, 

Et Ponderibus Verborum Admirabili. 
Magistro Virtutis Gravissimo. 

* Homini Optimo, Ft Singularis Exempli. 


Shakspeare has a Latin epitaph upon his monu- 
nent, which was erected in Stratford Church, within 
seven years of his death :— 
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“ Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meeret, Olympus habet.” 
Which may be translated : 
“ Judgment and Genius, Poctry combined, 
A Nestor, Socrates, and Maro joined, 
Lies buried here.—His tearful country grieves, 
Whilehis rapt soul Olympus’ roof receives.” 
Though a classical scholar May not admire this dis- 
tich, he will not be put out of conceit of it by any 
pathos or poetry in the English lines which appear 
upon Shakspeare’s grave-stone underneath his mo- 
nument :— 


“ Good friend, for Jesus’ sake, forbear, 
To dig the dust inclosed here. 
Blest be the man that spares these stones, 
And curst be he that moves my bones.” 

The Latian Muses have even at times been in- 
voked to “teach the rustic moralist to die.” A 
friend of mine, a country clergyman, informs me, 
that several of the ycomanry of his parish have a 
family pride in ,all their forefathers having been 
“buried in Latin,’*an honour beyond the grave 
they fondly antieipate for themselves. The great 
Whittington, three times Lord Mayor of London, 
and like Gresham, the founder of a college, is buried 
in Latin. Fis epitaph begins— 


“Ut fragrans nardus, fama guit ille Ricardus: ~ 
Albificans villam, qui justé rexerat illam, 
Flos mercatorum, &c.” 


A very old Latin ,epitaph mentioned by Camden 


is in these words— 
- 
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“O Pater Omnipotens, Vituli miserere Johannis, 
Quem mors preveniens, noluit esse bovem.” 


of which he gives the following English version :— 


« All Christian men, in my behalf, 
Pray for the soul of Sir John Calf. 
O cruel Death, subtle as any Fox, 
Who could not let this Calf to grow in Ox, 
That he might have eaten both bramblestand thorns, 
And when he came to his father’s years he unight have worn 
horns.” 


If the word 40s, according to this version, is to 
have a metaphorical meaning, another might have 
been given to it in fewer lines :—~ 


. 
“John Calf of years had not his measure full, 
If he had lived, he might have been a Bull.” 


The line of one of Pope's cpitaphs, 


“ Who never gave them grief but when he died,” 


is a plain imitation of a Latin monumental inserip- 
tion— ‘ 
“ De qua nihil aliud dolitus est, n‘si mortem,” 


The use of Latin in physicians’ prescriptions at 
times excites the curiosity of the most listless per- 
son, when he foresees that he must drink-or swak 
low what the dead language indicates. A little 
knowledge of Latin has, on various occasions, pre- 
vented fatal consequences, arising from the mistakes .- 
of apothecarics’ apprentices. The employment of 
Latin terms by some doctors has been happily ridi- 
culed in Anstey’s Pleader’s Guide, in the instance of 
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an apothecary called as witness at a trial to prove 
the injury occasioned by an assault and battery :-— 


* Sir, I know nothing of the fray— 
T was called in at the conclusion, 
T’ inspect a vertical contusion. 
Thege was an ugly awkward cut 
Ran quite athwart the occiput, 
He’d have been comatose, I’m sure, 
And far beyond my skill to cure, 
Had I been called ten minutes later— 
T trembled for the dura mater. 
The cuticle, or outward skin, 
Portended something wrong within, 
The fauces in a sad condition ! 
Betwixt the néres no partition. 
But both so forced into conjunction 
Th’ olfactories declined their function. 

. Some teeth were broke, and some were lost— 
The incisores suffered most, 
Much mischief done to the molares, 
And, what a very strange affair is, 
Not the least symptom could I see 
Of dentes supicntic. 
Optics, my lord, a perfect jelly ! 
One large contysion on the belly, 
Two on the cost, and, as I guess, 
A kick ifpon the os coceygis 
Ilad caused a tuber, or a bump, 
Around the region of the rump.” 


H we look at that exquisite piece of modern art, 
- the statue of Newton by Roubiliac, in the chapel of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, we may read under- 
neath the eulogy first passed upon Epicurus by 
Lueretius— 
* F 
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“ Qui genus humanum ingenio superavit.”* 


Often as we enter the grounds of some gentleman 
of classical taste, we mect with appropriate Greek 
or Latin inscriptions. Thus, in the gardens of the 
Karl of Brownlow there is an elegant urn, dedi- 
cated to the memory of a departed literary friend, 
with the motto from Horace:—  ‘ 

« Debita spargas lacryma favillam 
Vatis amici.” 
Thus also I remember to have read an inscription 
upon a fountain— 
“ Quw dat aquas, saxo, latet hospita nympha, sub imo ; 


Sic tu, cum dederis dona, latere velis.” 


Which may be thus translated :— 


« A hidden naiad pours this stream for thee ; 
Thus, when thou giv’st, thyself unseen should be.” 





* This culogium is more decorous than that inscribed under a 
statue of Linnzus : 


“ Deus creavit, Linnaeus dispcsuit.” 
On the monument of Linnwus, which I have seen at Upsala, 
where he was buried, the inscription is— 2 
“ Carolo a Linné, 

Botanicorum Principi, 

Amici et Discipuli.” 
Under the equestrian statue raised to Peter the Great at St. 
Petersburgh, and which stanas upon a granite rock, (the horse _ 


being supported by its hind fect, under which the serpent of envy 
is trodden), the simple inscription is— 


“ Petro Primo. 
Catharina Secunda.” 
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The following lines were composed by the -poet 
laureat Warton, to be placed under a statue of 
Sommus :— 
“Somne veni, et quanquam cortissima mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ! 
Tuc ades, haud abiture cito: nam sie sine vita 
Viveretnain duce est, sic sine morte mori !” 
* 
Which may be thus translated :— 


“ Soft sleep ! of death the image though thou art, 
Still of my couch O take a kindly part : 
Nor leave me ; for I still, when thou art nigh, 
Live without life, and without death, I die.” 

So in the grounds of the poet Shenstone, there is 
this inscription upon what is called an assignation- 
seat. 

“ Nerine Galateea, thymo mihi dulcior Hyble, 
Candidior cygnis, hederA formosior alba, 
Cum primum pasti repetent presepia tauri, 
Si qua tui Corydonis habet te cura, venito,” 
Which may be freely rendered thus :— 


“0 Galatwa! than the swans more white, 
Sweeter thas honey, than the roes more light, 
O don’t forget, 1 Corydon be dear, 
To meet jm where, at eve, he'll seek thee—here.” 

The sun-dials in our gardens smite the conscience 
of the indolent saunterer with the reflections 
“Jabuntur anni,” from Horace; and “ Hore per- 
cunt et imputantur,” from Martial. The con- 
neetion between religion and sun-dials may have 
suggested to Evelyn this singular injunction con- 
tained in his will, “I desire that my heart may be 
interred six feet wodar tha wend cook at 
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east’ side of the stone-dial in my little garden at 
Moore Park.” 

The escutcheons over the doors of mansions anti- 
cipate that “in coelo quies°>—that “ rest in heaven,” 
which, perhaps, the raiser of this memorial took 
good care the defunct should never enjoy on earth. 

New inventions, new places of public business or 
entertainment, are continually embellished with 
classical names: thus we have stethoscope, litho- 
trity, hydropathy, homeopathy, and chronothermal 
remedies. We have the Pantechnicon, Panopticon, 
Hippodrome, Panorama, Diorama, Cosmorama, and 
Lactariums, besides the names of a hundred novel- 
ties, soliciting your attentions, in the newspapers of 
1845, many of which, like snakes that cast their 
skins, will re-appear under new classical appellations 
in the advertising columns of 1846. 

The men-of-war and merehant-vessels with classi- 
eal names might compose a large ficet, including 
the thundering Bellerophon, the rapid Pegasus, and 
the elegant Nautilus: and in niost of the ailments 
which afflict mercantile men in cormmon with the 
rest of the community, you fly to a person of an 
occupation with a classical name for relief, whether 
it-be to the physician, oculist, aurist, dentist, or the 
chiropodist for your coras. 

The carriages which are driven in our streets 
often present classical mottos to our transitory 
inspection. It is interesting it this way to,nave a 
glimpse of the motto to the armorial bearings of 
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Nelson, “ Palmam, qui meruit, ferat”—or of Wel- 
lington, “ Virtutis, Fortuna comes ;’—of Lord Ten- 
terden who worked his way to a Peerage by the 
lucubrationes viginti annorum, “ Labore;”—of the 
Peel family, au encouragement to you who are 
about to e&gage im the pursuits of commerce, “ In- 
dustria.” ‘s 

Lord Brougham’s motto is “ Pro rege, lege, 
grege.” At a period of his Lordship’s life, when 
some persons who are in the habit of carping at 
public men ascribed to him more popular views 
than they do at the present day, there was a cur- 
rent version of this motto, as though a comma 
were placed between the words rege and lege, but 
none between lege and grege; thus regarding lege 
as a verb instead of a substantive. Hampden’s 
motto, characteristic of a civil war, was “ Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum.” 7 

The mottos on coats of arms, indicative of the 
virtues of the first possessors, often contain a severe 
sarcasm on the vices of their degenerate descendants. 
Thus we read that when Lord Ferrars was driven 
in his own Jandan from the Tower to be executed 
at Tyburn, so many were the obstructions arising. 
from the crowd of spectators, that the melancholy 
progress occupied two heurs and three quarters, 
from nine o’clock till a quarter to twelve: If any 
one, as the carriage was passing, had glanced his 
eye on the motto té his Lordship’s coat of arms, he 
woald have read “ Flonor virtutis premium.” 
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Gillespie, thé founder of the magnificent hospital 
at Edinburgh which bears his name, made his for- 
tune by selling snuff and tobaceo : When his gains 
enabled him to ride in his own carriage, he applied 
to Lord Erskine for a motto, who furnished him 
with the appropriate one “ Quid rides ?’* 

To notice another occasion of using Latin in the 
present day, I have here for your inspection a Ser- 
jeant’s gold ring. A serjeant, upon taking the coif, 
selects a friend at the bar, who is called his colé, to 
wait on him at his inauguration, and to deliver his 
rings, keeping one for himself. The one before you 
is what I obtained when performing the duty of 
colt to Lord Denman on his promotion to the Chief- 
Justiceship of England. These rings have always 
Latin mottos. Lord Denman’s, you will observe, 
has the motto “ Lex ommibus una.” The motto on 
the yings presented by Sir Edward Coke was “ Lex 
est tutissima cassis.” The taking of the coif, not as 
it was taken by Lord Denman, on promotion to the 


Bench, but upon the Cesar-aut-nullus principle of 
t a 


**Tam acquainted with a gentleman, whose father was Gilles- 
pie’s first customer ; he purchased six-pennyworth of snuff: Gil- 
lespie put the sixpence back into his customer’s hand, begging him 
to sit upon it for good luck, after which he had no objection to 
receive it. Something analog¢as to the pun of Quid vides is to be 
seen on a church at Cambridge, where you may read over the 
porch the words “ Deum Cu/e.” I was told that this was to satisfy 
the ‘vanity of a person of the name of Cole, who was willing to re- 
pair the church, but upon condition that he might-be allowed to 
* mark the temple with his name.” 
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leading causes, or being out of business, is often a 
step attended with great risk. Hence it was wag- 
gishly observed, on the occasion of a recent batch of 
serjeants taking the coif, that they ought to have 
chosen for the motto of their rings a word very 
often in the mouths of special pleaders —« Sejlicet,” 
(silly set.) . 

Our good city of London has its « Domine dirige 
nos” inseribed over the entrance of its Guild- 
hall;—and_ the Successors of its train-bands, the 
Artillery Company, wear on their caps an excellent 
citizen’s reason for taking up arms—* Arma Pacis 
Fulera.” 

I could engage your attentions during several 
lectures with examples of the employment of the 
classical languages by Englishmen for English pur- 
poses; but I am anxious to apply the examples [ 
have already adduced, my young friends, to your 
own particular exigencies. You will have collected 
from the passages I have brought under your . 
notice, how intimately united the history, literature, 
and antiquities of our own country are with the 
classical languages: and on this account I com- 
mend those languages particularly to the attention of 
all young men in this country who are capable of 
reflection and ambitious of.excellence. I have also 
strong arguments to urge with those on whom such 
generous incentives might be lost, but who never. 
theless may feel acutely the shafts of ridicule. and 
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pee 


- So much are the classical languages mixed up 
with the common affairs of life, that no person can 
enter into the society of gentlemen, or indeed of 
ladies, without its being speedily known whether he 
is acquainted with the classical languages, or whe- 
ther his education has in this ,respect.,been neg- 
lected. I have seen persons of greatenatural shrewd- 
ness endeavour to conceal their ignorance when any- 
thing classical has been adverted to in societies 
where I have met them. I have observed them 
laugh more heartily than any one else in company 
at a classical joke; when I well knew that so far 
from their enjoying any gratification, their minds 
were torn with an apprehension, lest those around 
them should perceive something like a concealed 
brand of slavery or infamy. ‘The many classical words 
and sentences that such a person meets with, and is 
on numerous occasions obliged to use, are so many 
pitfalls, into some of which it will be a miracle if he 
is not precipitated.. Take for exgmple the word 
Fidei, in the Queen’s title of Pedei Defensor, it may 
be pronounced three ways, Fidei, Midéi and Fidei, 
Two of these ways would indicate to classical scho- 
lars that the person so pronouncing it did not be- 
long to their caste. 

_ It is, or might have been, reeorded in the opera of 
Josephus Molaris, that a person at a public dinner 
who had drank to the health of the Adelphi, which 
had been proposed in honour af the two brothers, 
the Duke of Wellington, and the Marquis of Wel- 
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lesley, but who, probably, imagined that the toast 
had some relation to the “ Health of Towns” commis- 
sion, rose and proposed the health of his own quar- 
ter of the town, Charing Cross. Of the same nature 
was the mistake of the Mr. Toole of a former day, 
when the Lord Mayor, at a dinner given to the 
French Ambassadors, proposed the health of the 
three Consuls : this toast was repeated by Mr. Toole’s 
predecessor as the health of the three per cent. Con- 
sols. Hip, hip, hip hurrah! When Benserede was 
attending a drawing-room of the Court of Louis 
XIV. he was asked by A/adame what was the dif- 
ference between a Dryad and a Hamadryad? but 
not being so versed in classical mythology as in 
modern literature, he was at a loss for a reply; so 
observing that on either side of Madame’s chair 
were papilioning (to Anglicise a phrase of a modern 
French novelist) an Archbishop and a Bishop, he 
made answer “The same difference that prevails 
between Bishops and Archbishops.” Tt was _ 
afterwards a standing jest at Versailles, that this 
or that bishop was aspiring to be made a Hama- 
dryad. 

It may scem a paradox, but it is very difficult for 
a person who does not understand Latin to abstain 
from quoting it. The fact. is, that the more he is 
ignorant of the language, the more finc a thing he 
thinks it is, and the more ambitious he is of display- 
ing some knowledge of it ;—as in the following seene 
of the Tale of the Tub, where Ben Jonsun carps at 
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Tnigo dones for affecting to quote Latin. Medlay 
(typify: Inigo Jones,) says :— 
“T have a little knowledge in design, 
Which I can vary, Sir, ad infinito. 
Tus,—Ad infinitum, Sir, youemean. 
Mep.—I do. 
I stand not on my Latin, I’ invent.”* 


I have myself been asked to take the chair of 
a public meeting pro formo. In Fielding’s Joseph 
Andrews, we have a humorous description of a 
young country squire who had challenged Parson 
Adams to cap verses with him ; and to show his dex- 
terity in this exercise, started the first verse and 
volunteered to supply the two next, beginning with 
an S and an M, thus:— 

“ Molle meum levibus cord est vilebile telis 


Si licet, ut fulvum spectatur in ignibus haurum, 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, virorum.” 


which last drop made the waters of Parson Adams’s 
indignation overflow, whilst he declared that he 
“would have scourged any boy #a his school of eight 
years old for such ignorance.” Thés conversation 
took place at the house of the country justice, who, 
upon having had Parson Adams searched, and a 
Greek manuscript being found in his pockets, fan- 
cied that the Greek lefters were ciphers used in 
some plot against the Government, and upon Parson 
Adams saying that the book was an Aschylus, or- 
dered his clerk to make out a wéttimus for sending 
Mr. A'schylus to the county goal. 
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I remember seeing a very intelligent mgreantile 
gentleman blushing like scarlet when a lady asked 
him the meaning of the motto on the Sun news- 
paper which she held in her hand,— Solem quis 
dicere falsum audeat?” As very few among you 
will be indjfferent to female opinion, I can assure 
you that you will never be safe from scraps of 
Latin incidentally gliding into modern novels or 
other light reading. And if I may venture upon 
the “hard and rare” undertaking of developing the 
sentiments of the female heart, I should conjecture 
that as a woman particularly admires the moral 
quality of courage in her protector, man, rather than 
his more feminine virtues, so upon the same princi- 
ple she is disposed to look up to those intellectual 
acquirements, from which, by the habits of society, 
she is in a great measure excluded. She would, I 
think, feel greater contempt for a man who did not 
know Latin, though she might not comprehend it 
herself, than if he did not know Italian or French, 
with which she was perfectly conversant. 

The conclusign then I draw is, that you cannot 
acquit yourself in society respectably without a 
knowledge, at least, of one of the classical languages. 
In other words, a classical education is essential toe A 
maintaining the station of a ay English gentleman. 

T will only touch up upon one topic more in conncc-,- 
tion with what I have just urged.—I presume that 
none of you would.be desirous that your pursuits 


in life should be so exclusively eommercial, as to 
. : 
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preclade_ your acquaintance with, at least, the ele- 
ments of modern science. Take then the divisions 
of the animal kingdom into animals vertebral, mollus- 
cous, articulated, and zodphytes,—noticing, by the 
way, that you will find man under the heads of homo, 
Bimana, Mammalia, and Vertebrata. .Pursue the 
classes of those divisions, the orders, genera, and 
species of those classes, and then ask yourselves 
whether a knowledge of the learned languages will 
not assist you in comprehending the meaning of the 
terms, in fixing thom in your memory, and pro- 
nouncing them without exciting a smile of con- 
tempt? ; 

You will find the same results to be true of most 
other modern sciences. What, for example, is a 
more striking instance of the “ pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties ” than to meet with a young lady 
who will furnish you with the botanical name of 
every plant in a hot-house; but, unlike Lady Jane 
Grey, who preferred hunting out the hidden mean- 
ings of Plato; to hunting deer in Broadgate Park, 
has deemed it superfluous to add Juatin and Greck 
to her other tongues. Observe how the sesquipe- 
dalia verba, as Horace would call them, chase each 
other with rapid succession out of her lips, which 
seem fashioned by nature for softer occupation ; 
. how she confounds and tramples upon the petty, yet 

provoking distinctions, of case, gender, and number, 
and yet never inadvertently gives a name to a flower 
which has been previously engaged by ‘another 
partner. ; 
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There is one science to which, whether nolens- 
volens, you may possibly be compelled to direct your 
earnest attention, and that is law. And in this 
“country all classes of persons are required to take a 
share in the administration of justice, as jurymen 
or as justiges of the peace. When you come 
‘to be a-mayor, salderman, or justice, it will not 
sound well to call a mandamus, a mandamus, 
which I have heard more than once with my own 
ears; still less, if, with the affectation of a little 
Jearning, which is a dangerous thing, you call two 
or three mandamuses, mandimi. It will not, in the 
present day, do to talk of coram and cust-alorum and 
ratalorum and arnigero, like Messrs. Justices Shal- 
low and Slender. The justices of the present day 
have a very different audience from Sir J. Falstaff, 
Sir Hugh Evans, Mouldy, Feeble, and Bullcalf. 
They are always attended in their justice’s room by 
achiel taking notes, in the shape of a gentleman of * 
the press, who is ready to promulgate their blun- 
ders throughout all quarters of the kingdom. 

I admit thag, for the explanation of numerous 
Jaw terms, Buch as forma pauperis, amoveas manus, 
latitat, fieri facias, extendi facias, capias ad satisfa- 
ciendum, capias utlagatum, audita quer ela, quo minus, 
quare non admisit, quare impedit, &e. &e. you will 
meet with a multitude of able scholiasts among 
attorneys’ clerks and sheriffs’ officers; and probably 
you would not be taken in, as was James Boswell, 
the biographer of Johnson, when he joined the 
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northern circuit as a barrister, and his witty com- 
panions concocted for him a sham brief for the 
plaintiff upon a writ of Quare adhesit pavimento.* 

On the subject of the use of Latin by lawyers, I 
will beg to present to your notice aeliterary curiosity 
of some interest. The book which I,hold in my 
hands is a law-book, called Gilbert’s Evidence— 
a book which has had its day, but is now seldom 
read. On the fly-leaf of this book is Sir William 
Jones’s original manuscript of his version of the 
well-known Latin lines upon the best mode of ape 
propriating the twenty-four hours of a day. It is 
to be found in that Pelion upon Ossa, Coke upon 
Littleton :— 


“ Sex horas somno, totidem des legibus sequis, 
Quatuor orabis, des epulisque duas ; 
Quod superest ultrd sacris largire cameenis,” 


Lord Teignmouth, in his Life of Sir William 
Jones, writes, apparently with reference to a different 
manuscript, “On another scrap of paper the fol- 
lowing lines appear: they were written by him in 
India, but at what period is not known.” 


“Sm E. Coxg, 
Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 
Four spend in prayer—the rest on nature fix.” 


ms Rather — 
Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 
Ten to the world allot, and «adi to Heaven.” 





* Adhesit ynavimento. the headine of the psalm for the 24th 
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In Mr. Macaulay's critical Essay, in which he 
reviews Croker’s Life of Johnson, Sir W. Jones's 
version is quoted thus :— 


“ Six hours to Jaw, to soothing slumber seven ; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.” 
. . 

Mr. Croker having mentioned that he had diffi- 
culty in understanding what Sir W. Jones meant to 
do with his twenty-fourth hour, Mr. Macaulay com- 
ments on his dulness of comprehension: He says 
that the point is a wretched conceit ; when you ex- 
pect the couplet to end with one to heaven, you are 
surprised by the ending “all to heaven,” but that the 
couplet never, before Mr. Croker, perplexed man, 
woman, or child. You will, however, now see that 
Mr. Croker’s perplexity, and Mr. Macaulay’s stric- 
tures on Sir W. Jones’s supposed conceit, are alto- 
gether founded on a wrong reading of siw for seven, 
—not the first time that these numbets have been 


confounded. a 
es 


The original* manuscript which you have here 
before you in Sir William Jones’s handwriting, with 
all its emendations, stands thus :— 


a 
“EC. 
a 
be six address’d ; 
Six hours to sleep allot, to law the same applied ; 
F Pray feast sweet claim 
Pray four; feast two — ;—the rest the Muses claims the rest 


the Muse claims all beside.” 
* 
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«w. J. 
Seven hours to law ; to soothing slumber seven ; 
Ten to the world allot ; and all to Heaven. * 
1784."* 


Sciolists in law, it may be obseryed, are very par- 
tial to the use of Latin law-terms. This foible is 
ridiculed in Fielding’s Tom Jones, where Squire, 
Weston asks the country attorney at his table, how 
the law of theft applied to the taking away of 
Sophia’s singing-bird? The attorney answered, by 


* The book and manuscript mentioned in the text were given 
me by the Hon. Sir Henry Seton, now occupying the same judi- 
cial station which Sir W. Jones held in India. Often, after a 
day spent by Sir Henry in administering, as myself in making, 
laws for the subject millions of Great Britwin in the East, he 
has compared his Westminster with my Eton ‘reminiscences of 
the classics, over the festive hoard, near the banks of the Hoogh- 
ley, with the thermometer at 90 deg., and in such conversa- 
tious we have entirely set aside all thoughts of that scourge of 
Europeans, the Indian cholera, at seasons when it might have 
appeared, like the sword of Damocles, to be suspended over us 
by a very fragile thread. 

There is in the possession of the Rigky Hon. Sir E, Ryan a 
very interesting diary kept by Sir W. Jones, from the period of 
his wife leaving India, up to the very night bgfore his death ; and 
bearing, in the last entries, indications of severe malady. Two 
of the official clerks of Sir W. Jones are still alive: one of them 
is an East India Director. There are several interesting anéc- 
dotes relating to him that have never been published, and which 
rest on indisputable authority. Nor, perhaps, was a person of 
Lord Teignmouth's political views the most fit author to de- 
picture in proper colours the man who, with the learning of the 
Greeks, imbibed their enthusiastic love of liberty, and who first 
conveyed to English ears the inspiring answer of one of their 
patriotic poets to the question, “ What constitutes a state?” 
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drawing distinctions about things ere nature and 

nullius in bonis. Upon hearing whjch, Fielding 

writes—*‘ Well,’ said the Squire, “‘if it be nullus 

onus, let us drink about, and talk a little of the 

state of the pation, or some such discourse that 

I understand, for I am sure I don’t understand a 
-- word of this?” * 

A great many law terms are Latin, owing, in 
some measure, to the law of England having been 
abundantly supplied from the stores of Roman law, 
and also to the circumstance, that, until a very late 
period, all legal proceedings were recorded in the 
Latin language. At all events, there is one legal 
record in this country in the Latin language, the 
articles of which no one can repeat without re- 

mcverence, and gratitude,eand pride—it is Magna 
“Charta;—the foundation of our freedom, and of 
that commercial preéminence over the other na- 
tions of the carth, which arises, less from our insular 
advantages than from the blessings ‘of a balanced 
constitution. The legitimate gains of honourable * 
commerce can neither be extorted from the pos- 
sessor by the direct means of arbitrary taxation, nor 
by the indirect courses of imprisonment or exile, nor 
by the delay or denial of justice. If menaced by 
an invasion of his rights, the Englishman may take 
refuge from the fasces of the sovereign, under the 
egis of a jury, and may vouch for his authority this 
article of Magna Charta,—rudely, indeed, adopting 
and imitating the language of Rome, but breathing 

* G 
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the spirit of its patriots in the best days of the 
- republic.—* Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel impri- 
sonetur, aut disseisetur de libero tenemento suo, vel 
libertatibus, vel liberis consuetudinibus suis, aut 
utlagetur, aut exulet, aut aliquo m@do destruatur. 
Nec super eum ibimus, nec super eum mittemus, 
nisi per legale judicium parium ’snorum, vel per 
legem terre. Nulli vendemus, nulli negabimus aut 
differemus rectum vel justitiam.” 
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“LECTURE IIT. 


USE OF THE CLASSICS TO MERCHANTS IN WRITING 
AND SPEAKING ENGLISH. 


THERE was a period in the history of this country 
when fanaticism had so widely extended its in- 
fluence over the minds of men, that all human learn- 
ing was by many persons neglected for the cultiva- 
tion of certain inward gifts and new lights ; a “ liberal 
art,” as Butler expresses it, in his Hudibras, 

“A liberal art, that cost no pains 
Of study, industry, or brains.” 

The Latin language, in particular, was an object of he 
detestation, on*acgount of its having been once 
spoken at Rome, the present residence of the Pope, 
whose designation, in the Apocalypse, by a particu- 
lar number, was considered as placed beyond all 
doubt. 

I remember to have read a song of these times 
which begins thus,— : 

“ We'll down with all the  Versities, 
Where learning is proféss’d, 


Because they practise and maintain 
The language of the Beast.” 
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If these “architects of ruin” had succeeded in 
pulling down the Universities, and had exploded the 
use of the classical languages among the higher 
classes of society in England, I should not have 
been enabled to offer several of the ineentives to the 
study of the classics which I haye set before you 
in my former lectures because 1 thought they were 
deserving of your consideration. For, although I 


‘ might say with the Directors of the City of London 
“School, that, “if successful talents raise a man to 


vy 


a morg elevated station in society, his acquirements 
are expected to be commensurate with the society 
to which he aspires,” yet I could not go on along 
with them to add, that “a classical education is 
considered indispensable to the rank of a gen- 
tleman.” 

In order to make your acquirements commensu- 
rate with those of the higher classes of society, I 
should, under the circumstances supposed, have 
recommended to you to practise, before your look- 
ing-glasses, every morning, howto draw down your 
face, and to draw up your eyes: I would have placed 
scissors in your hands, in order that, in obedience to 
the Puritan Prynne’s Treatise on the “ Unloveliness 
of duove-locks,” you might curtail the lgxuriance of 
your hair, and disciplincit to hang down perpendi- 
cular to the horizon. Above all, I should have 
advised you to speak through the nose as through 
a whispering tube, imitating, ag accurately as your 
ear might direct you, the drone of a bagpipe. 
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_ Nevertheless, though I might thus have been com- 

i pelled to abandon some topics, yet there are various 
others which are independent of the conventional 
manners and habits of society; and in this point of 
view I would,desire you to consider, that it is advis- 
able to study the Greek and Latin authors, simply 
for the purpoge of acquiring a good style of speak- 
ing and writing in English. 

Let us take the example of Addison. His prose 
is a model of English style: it is on grave subjects 
not formal, on light occasions not grovelling, pure 
without scrupulosity, and great without Spparent 
elaboration: always cquable and always casy, he is 
never feeble, he never stagnates: his periods, though 
diligently rounded, are voluble and simple. He 
affords the best specimen of English writing which’ 
can be laid before you, that is familiar but not coarse, 
clegant but not ostentatious. This character of 
Addison’s style I have extracted from Dr. Johnson’s 
review of it. The question I propose to you is, 
how did Addison, acquire this style? a style which 
we need not any critic to tell us, is a wonderful 
auxiliary for recommending the thoughts and senti- 
ments it expresses. Turn to the Latin compositions 
of Addison contained in the Muse Anglicane, and 
you will be satisfied, that, whilst at college, Alison 
must have given his da}s and nights to classical a 
literature. 

But perhaps, as mercantile men, if you write 
to instruct or persuade your countrymen, it will 
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be upon some subjects affording little scope to 
the imagination, but requiring to be ‘developed or 
enforced in plain, precise, and nervous language.— 
You may therefore prefer the style of Dean Swift 
as a model of imitation rather than thag of Addison. 
He knew, almost beyond any man, (I use the lan- 
guage of Dr. Blair,) the purity, the’ extent, and the 
precision of the English language. He is at the 
head of our writers who employ a plain style; he is 
always free from all affectation, and all superfluity ; 
pure, manly, correct, and perspicuous. 

Would you collect Dean Swift's sentiments on 
the subject of modern writers attaining to excel- 
lence without a diligent study of the classical mo- 
dels? In his humorous and satirical composition -. 
called the “ Battle of the Books,” he typifies the 
ancient writers under the allegory of a bee, and 
those modern authors who disdain to be indebted to 
any aid from the classics, under that of a spider. I 
will cite the manner in which the Dean brings 
these two representatives into colljsion :— 

“Upon the highest corner of a large window, 
there dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to the first 
magnitude by the destruction of infinite numbers 
of flies, whose spoils lay scattered before he gates 
of his palace, like human bones before the cave of 

,some giant. The avenues to his castle were guarded 
with turnpikes and pallisadoes, all after the modern 
way of fortification. After you had passed several 
courts, you came to the centre, wherein you might 
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behold the constable himself in his own lodgings, 
which had windows fronting to each avenue, and 
ports to sally out upon all occasions of prey or de- 
fence. In this mansion he had for some time dwelt 
in peace and pkenty, without danger to his person ' 
by swallows from gbove, or to his palace by brooms 
from below; when it was the pleasure of fortune to 
conduct thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity 
a broken pane in the glass had discovered itself, 
and in he went; where expatiating awhile, he at 
last happened to alight upon one of the outer, walls 
, of the spider’s citadel; which, yielding to the une- 
qual weight, sunk down to the very foundation. 
Thrice he endeavoured to force his passage, and 
thrice the centre shook. The spider within, feeling 
the terrible convulsion, supposed at first that Na- 
ture was approaching her final dissolution; or else, 
that Beelzebub, with all his legions, was come to 
revenge the death of many thousands of his sub- 
jects, whom this enemy had slain and devoured. ‘ 
However, he at length valiantly resolved to issue 
forth and meet his fate. Meanwhile the bee had 
acquitted himself of his toils, and, posted securely 
at some distance, was employed in cleansing his 
wings, and glisengaging them from the tagged rem- 
nants of the cobweb. By ,this time the spider was 
adventured out; when beholding the chasms, the 
ruins, and dilapidations of his fortress, he was very 
near at his wit’s end. He stormed and swore like.& 
madman, and swelled till he was ready to burst.” 
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I forbear to repeat the “flowers of Billings- 
gate,” which the spider lavishes on the bee, or to 
dwell upon all the points of altercation ; but it is to 
onr purpose to notice that the bee thus argues :— 

“ You boast indeed of being obliged to no other 
creature, but of drawing and spinning omt all from 
yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of the 
liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess 
a good plentiful store of dirt and poison in your 
preast. And though I would by no means lessen or 
disparage your genuine stock of either, yet, I doubt, 
you are somewhat obliged for an inerease of both 
to a little foreign assistance. Your inherent portion 
of dirt docs not fail of acquisitions, by swecpings 
exhaled below; and one insect furnishes you with a 
share of poison to destroy another. So that, in 
short, the question comes all to this, whether is the 
nobler being of the two, that which, by a lazy con- 
templation of four inches round, by an overwecning 
pride, which, fecding and engendering on itself, turns 
all into exerement and venom, froducing nothing at 
all but flybane and a cobweb; or that, which, by 
an universal range, with long search, much study, 
true judgment, and distinction of things, brings 
home honey and wax.” 

With regard to English historians, T have in my 
first lecture noticed a quotation by May, a writer 
on the part of the Commonwealth, who was much 
prized by Lord Chatham. Besides his history, May 
was the anthor of a translation of Lucan. Lord 
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Clarendon, the great party historian on the Royalist 
side, tells us, in the memoirs of his own life, that in 
addition to the classical writers of eminence, he had 
made himself acquainted with the works of all the 
Greek and Latif Fathers of the Church. 

Gibbon eis an historian who has his ardent 
admirers, and also his vehement censurers. But if 
any of you should ever attain his talents of writing, 
you will, at least, be in possession of a powerful 
instrument for good or for evil. Few will deny to 
Gibbon the justice of the praise given him in the 
following lines of one of his literary contempo- 
raries :— 

“Tf T have thoughts, and can’t express them, 
Gibbon shall teach me how to dress them 
In words sclect and terse. 
Jones teach me modesty and Greek, 
Smith how to think, Burke how to speak, 
And Beauclerk to converse.” 

Gibbon lets us into the secret of tle manner in 
which he formeddimself for a great writer,—*T read 
with application alf the epistles of Cicero, all his 
orations, and his most important treatises on rhe- 
toric and philosophy ; and, as I read, I applauded 
the observation of Quintilian, that every student 
may judge of his own proficiency by the satisfaction 
he receives from the Roman orator. I tasted the 
beauties of language, I breathed the spirit of free- 
dom, and | imbibed from his precepts and examples 
the. public and private sense of a man.” Gibbon 
further mentions, that he read Terence, Virgil, 
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Horace, and Tacitus over three times; and he in- 
forms us, that he was accustomed to translate the 
writings of Cicero into French, and then he would 
lay aside his translation until he had forgotten the 
Latin words and phrases: after which he re-trans- 
lated his French into Latin, and compared each sen- 
tence of his own imperfect version with the ease, 
and grace, and perspicuity of the original text. 

It is observable, that the author of the celebrated 
Letters of Junius assumed a variety of names under 
which he appeared, and all of them classical, as 
Lucius, Junius, Brutus, Publicola, Mnemon, Vin- 
dex. He lays hold of the wish of the Emperor Cali- 
gula, that the people of Rome had only one neck; 
but it was Junius’s cclebrated opponent, Horne 
Tooke, who wrote, on the occasion of King George 
III. indulging in a loud laugh, as the Mayor and 
Aldermen of London were retiring from his pre- 
sence after spresentation of their address. “Nero 
fiddled while Rome was burning.” . 

Sir W. Jones, whilst on his voyage to India, mide 
a memorandum of literary objects ef pursuit which 
he proposed to himsclf during his residence in the 
East. It will be remarked that he fixes on a clas- 
sical model, according to which he intended to fashion 
each of his own works. , The list is as follows :-— 

1. Elements of the Laws of England. 

Model,—Aristotle. 
2. History of the American War. 
Model.—Thucydides and Polybius. 
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3. Britain Discovered, an heroic poem on the 
Constitution of England. 
Model,—Homer. 

. Speeches, political and forensic. 
Model,—Iaemosthenes. 


5b. Dialogugs, philosophical and historical. 
Model,—Piato. 

6. Letters. 
Model,—Demosthenes and Plato. 


Perhaps most persons, studious of excellence in 
epistolary writing, would propose Cicero and Pliny, 
among the ancients at Icast, for their models. 
Locke recommends Tully's Epistles as the episto- 
lary model, “ whether for business or conversation.” 

Locke advises the reading of Cicero “De inven- 
tione,” to “make young persons know wherein the 
skill and graces of a handsome narrative, according 
to the several subjects and designs of it, lie. He 
continues, “ Of each of Cicero’s rules fit examples 
may be found out, ‘and therein they may be shown 
how others have practised them. The ancient clas- 
sic authors afford plenty of such examples, which 
they should be made not only to translate, but have 
set before them as patterns for their daily imitation.” 
In another place he’ observes, “Tf you would have 
him speak well, let him be conversant in Tully to 
give him the true idea of eloquence.” 

These observations af Locke derive great weight, 
not only from his intimate acquaintanee with the 
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“human understanding,” and from his eminent sne- 
cess in vindicating by his writings the great princi- 
ples of civil liberty and religious toleration; but 
also, because he puts in a stronger point of view, 
perhaps, than any other writer, the injudicious neg- 
lect of the Hnglish language in our public schools 
and universitics. Nor would I- entirely lay out of 
consideration that this philosopher, by his close con- 
nection with Lord Shaftesbury, must have derived 
some clearer insight into the nature of those talents 
which are calculated for the swaying of assemblics, 
and the conduct of public business. 

Though I do not address you as intending to be- 
come pocts, and least of all, as being likely to resem- 
ble them in their proverbial poverty; nevertheless 
taste, simplicity, perspicuity, and other qualities of 
style are to be acquired by similar means, whether 
they be exercised in verse or in prose. Milton, 
Dryden, Cowley, and other English poets, rank also 
in the first class of our English prose-writers. 

Milton thus gratefully ecknowledges his deer 
sense of obligation to his father for the benefit of ¢ 
classical education :— 


“ Tuo, pater optime, sumptu, 
Cum mihi Romulew petuit facundia lingue, 
Et Latii Veneres, ct que Jovis ora decebant, 
Grandia magniloquis #lata vocabula Graiis. 
* * * * * 
At tibi, chare pater, postquam non sequa merenti 
Posse referre datur, nec dona rependere factis, 


ssc satis, repetitaque munera grato 
ok, pe 
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It was the classical muses, speaking through the 
mouth of their favourite poet Milton, who rescued 
English literature from the thraldom of those con- 
ceits which glitter in the pages of Donne, of Cowley, 
and of the formerly much read Cleveland. Read 
the collection of verses to which Milton’s Lycidas 
was an anonymous contribution. Are they the com- 
positions of writers in the same country and the 
same age? Yet so powerful was the dominion of 
false taste in poetry at that period, that it appears 
to have enslaved the minds: even of Clarendon and 
of Temple. 

Dryden calls Virgil his “poetical father.” We 
need only refer to his “ Essay on Satire ” to observe 
how the first of our satirical poets had applied his 
mind to a close observation of the comparative me- 
rits of Horace, Juvenal, and Persius, the best ancient 
models of satirical composition. : 

Pope’s “ Essay on Criticism,” is the more honour- 
able testimony of adhesion to the classical school 
from one of our moss eminent poets, as it contains 
many merited eulogies on the exccllences of mo- 
dern writers. Still his preference of the ancients 
as models for imitation unequivocal when he 
writes :— 

“ Be Homer’s works your stady and delight, 
Read him by day, and meditate by night.” 


Dr. Beattic, in that interesting poem illustrative 
of the progress of youthful genius, thus expresses 
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what may be dacaied the impression of the classical 
writers on his own poetical mind :— 


“ Fain would I sing (much yet unsung remains) 
What sweet delirium o'er his bosom stole, 
When the great shepherd of the Manguan plains 
Tlis deep majestic melody ‘gan roll. 
Fain would I sing what transpor? storm’d iis soul, 
How the red current throbb’d his veins along, 
When, like Pelides, bold beyond control, 
Without art graceful, without effort strong, 

Homer rais'd high to heaven the loud, th’ impetuous song.” 


Akenside, in various parts of his “ Pleasures 
of the Imagination,” testifies the “subscription ” 
which he “owes” to the classical Muses. His 
illustration of the death of Cesar may perhaps be 
thought the finest passage in the poem. ITis Apos- 
trophe to the Grecian Muse is thus addressed :— 

“ While T add, 
(What cannot be disjoined from Beauty's praise,) 
Thy name and native dress, thy works beloved, 
And Honor'd ; ; while to my compatriot youth 


I point the great example of thy sSns, 
And tune to Attic themes the British lyre.” 


Cowper translated Homer in blank verse, and his ; 
works contain many translations from the classical 
poets, besides translations from Milton’s and Bournes’s 
Modern Latin poctry.* He composed several pieces 
in Latin himself; amongst others a copy of Latin 


* When I sent the second Lecture to the press, I was not 
aware that Milton’s letter from Cromwell to Queen Christina had 
been translated by Cowper. Cowper's version is as follows :— 


a 
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verses on Ice bergs, and sapphics on the loss of the 
Royal George. 

To mention a poct who, in the present day, is 
pointed at, digito pretereuntium, as one who has been 
highly successful in edifying and pleasing mankind, 
Mr. Rogers, in his “ Pleasures of Memory,” evinces 
that, like hi8 poetical bees, he had laid in a store of 
honey from the choicest flowers of ancient literature. 
It is with the sentiments of a lover of the classics, 
that he kindles at the mention of Cicero. 


“Who now but meets him musing when he roves 
His ruin’d Tusculum’s romantic groves 7 


eee 


“ Christina—maiden of heroic mien ! 
Star of the North! of northern stars the queen ! 
Behold what wrinkles I have earned, and how 
The iron casque still chafes my veteran brow. 
While following Fate's dark footsteps, I fulfil 
The dictates of a hardy people’s will, 
But soften'd in thy sight my looks appear, 
Not to all queens or kings alike severe.” 4 


T did not include among the epitaphs on men, in my second 
Lecture, Cowper's epitaph upon one of his tame hares, 


? “ Hic jacet, 
Qm totum novennium vixit, 
Puss. 
Siste paulisper 
Qui prateriturus es, 

Et tecum sic reputa.— 
Hune neque canis venaticus, 
Nec plumbum missile, 
Nec laqueus, 

Nec imbres nimii 
Confecere : 
Tamenemortuus est,— 
Et moriar ego,” 
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Tn Rome's great Forum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o’er the subject soul.” 


The lyric poetry of Gray is not only, like the 
older poetry of Ben Jonson, studded over and irra- 
diated by gems which he has berrowed from the 
classic authors; but his Latin verses on the Grande 
Chartreuse evince that, like Milton and Dr. Johnson, 
Cowley, Crawshaw,* Addison, Cowper, and other 
distinguished English writers, he served, if T may 
use a City metaphor, his apprenticeship to the an- 
cients, and worked not only after their patterns, but 
with their machines and implements. 

Ben Jonson is perhaps the most servile imitator 


* Pope has borrowed from Crawshaw. In his Abelard and 
Eloisa he stole a whole line from him. Crawshaw was the author 
of the celebrated Latin line— 


« Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit !” 


which has been rendered — 
« The modest water saw its God and blushed !” 


Perhaps some of the most heartfelt modern Latin lines by an 
English poct are the following by Boyce :— 
« Hodie, teste carlo summo, 
Sine panno, sinc nummo, © 
Sorte positus infesté, 
Seribo tibi dolens meesté : 
Fame, bile tumet jecur: 
Urbane, mitte opem, precor. 
Tibi enim-cor humanum, 
Non a matis alienum : 
Mihi mens nec malé grata 
Pro a te favore data, 
Ex gehennd debitorid, vulgd domo spongiatoria.” 
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of the classics in the list of our standard authors. 
He owed, indeed, the rise of his fortune to being 
observed by a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, whilst he 
was a bricklayer’s apprentice, and sat upon his lad- 
der reading Horace, instead of handling his trowel : 
of him Lost Clarendon says, that he did “ exeeed- 
ingly exalt the English language in eloquence, pro- 
priety, and masculine expressions.” 

"Dryden writes of Ben Jonson, “Ile was deeply 
conversant with the ancients, both Greck and Latin, 
and he borrowed boldly from them; but he has 
done his robberies so openly, that one may see that 
he fears not to be tried by any law; he invades 
authors like a monarch, and what would be theft in 
other poets, is only victory in him.” By way of 
literary lareeny or conquest, Ben Jonson puts Ovid's 
Art of Love into the mouth of one of his dra- 
matic characters.* 

With regard to the pains taken by th® most emi- 
nent English orators in cultivating classical litera- 
ture, it is to be observed that Lord Chesterfield 
thus writes to his son,—* You have read Quintilian, 
the best book in the world to form an orator; pray 


* Did the occasion admit, it would be relevant to cite the 
examples of the authors of other countries who have deservedly 
attained a distinguished name in Phe annals of literature, and 
concerning whom there is ground for inferring that their emi- 
nenee was, in a great measure, owing to their ardent study of the 
clagsical authors. Tt may, however, suffice to refer to Boileau's 
“Art of Poetry” for the numerons instances in which he holds 
forth the classical authors as models of fine writing. The fol- 


H 
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read Cicero De Oratore, the best. book in the world 
to finish one. ‘Translate and re-translate from and 
to Greek, Latin, and English; make yourself a 
pure and elegant English style.” 

Tn a previous lecture J brought"to your notice 
some happy classical quotations of Pitt. Bishop Tom- 
line, in his memoir of that talented Minister who 
swayed the House of Commons by his eloquence 
at a singularly early period of life, states, that there 
was “scarcely a Latin or Greek classical writer of 
eminence, the whole of whose works Mr. Pitt and 1 
did not read together.” “When alone, he dwelt for 


lowing amplification of an idca contained in a single line of the 
Greck Anthology, will exhibit Boileau’s classical veneration. 
“ Quand la derniire fois, dans le sacre Vallon, 
La Troupe des neuf s@urs par l'ordre d’Apollon, 
Lfit PLiade et l’Odissée ; 
Chacune 4 les loiier sc montrant cmpressce. 
Apprenyy un secret qu’ ignore Punivers, 
Leur dit alors le dieu de vers : 
Jadia avec Homire, aux rois du PerZesse, 
Dans ce bois de lauriers, of seul il me suivoit, 
Je les fis toutes deux, plein d’une douce yvresse, 
Je chantois, Homére écrivoit.” 


Racine was educated at the College of the Port Royal, where 
he made himself remarkable for being able to repeat, from 
nfcmory, whole plays of Sophocles and Euripides. Voltaire, in 
his address to the celebrated agtress, Clairon, writes— 

“ Corneille, des Romains peintre majestueux, 
Taurait vue aussi noble, aussi Zéomaine qu’ eux.” 
But the limits of a note preclude the pursuing of this subject 
further. I will therefore conclude by:reminding my readers of 
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hours upon striking passages of an orator or histo- 
rian, in noticing their turn of expression, in mark- 
ing their manner of arranging a narrative, or ex- 
plaining the avowed or secret motives of action: 
a few pages sometimes occupied a whole morning. 
The autlfors he preferred for this purpose were Livy, 
Thucydides, and Sallust.” “He was anxious to be 
acquainted with every Greek poet, even the most 
obseure. If a play of Menander or ‘Eschylus, or an 
ode of Pindar, had been suddenly found, he would 
have understood it ag soon as any professed scholar.” 

Dr. Parr, in his celebrated preface to Bellenden, 
traces a strong resemblance between the eloquence 
of Fox and that of Pericles. It is certain that to the 
latest period of his life, Fox was an admiring reader 
of the classics. Lord Holland in his preface to the 
History of the reign of James II. observes, that Mr. 
Fox’s letters are filled with complaints arising out of 
the state of politics, whilst he « speaRs with delight 
and complacenty of whole days devoted to Luripides* 
and Virgil.” y 

It would have been a high literary treat, to have 
been permitted to peruse the effusions of Fox, in 
his classical hours; and not less so, if Lord Holland 
had favoured the public with his own classical Spis- 
tles in reply to those of his uncle. For no one can 
doubt of Lord Holland’s genuine classical senti- 
ments, or exquisite classical taste, who has marked 
his career in the senate, or who has had the happiness 
ta have heen admitted to his own social board, the 
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horizon of which, as Curran says of Lord Avonmore’s, 
was often extended to the horizon of man. No one 
perhaps ever possessed more information to instruct, 
edify, or entertain, and at the same time knew so 
well how to exercise the rarer quality” of forbearing 
to display his talents to the’ suppressing ov discou- 
raging the talents of others. Tn conversation, he 
verified the character of the true scholar and gen- 
tleman described by Horace, 


“ Parcentis viribus, atque 
Extenuantis eas consulto.” 


Fox particularly admired Cicero’s oration Pro 
Celio. In a letter to Wakefield he writes, “ By 
the way, I know no speech of Cicero more full of 
beautiful passages than this, nor where he is more in 
his element.” ‘The defence of a young man who had 
been intriguing with the infamous Clodia, and who 
was charged by her with an attempt to destroy by 
poison, led Cicero, without, indecd,- lessening the 
merits of strict morality, to represent those who with- 
stood the seductions of pleasure as super-eminently 
endued, and thus to palliate the levities of youth. 
Tt may be conjectured that the habits of Fox’s carly 
life ould induce him to relish with particular goét 
that one-sided delineation of rakish character which 


“ shakes our judgments from their propricty in the Coe- 


lius of Cicero, and the Charles Surface of Sheridan. 
On the subject of Cicero’s speeches, I recollect 
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I may say in more than one instance, legal monitor, 
the late Lord Abinger, advising me to study Cicero’s 
Oration, Pro AMfurend. It will be recolleeted that 
one of the difliculties which Cicero had to contend 
with in condacting the defence of Mursna was, that 
Cato lent all the weight of his high reputation for 
virtue in support of the prosceution. Tho offence of 
Murana was that of courting the votes of the people, 
when a candidate for the consulship, by public shows 
and other illegal means—practicces which, by relaxing 
the ancicnt integrity of the commonwealth, soon led 
to the Joss of its ancient liberty. The point in which 
the consummate skill and tact of Ciecro is most 
conspicuous, is that wherein he rallies the ultra- 
stoical opinions of Cato, according to which he in- 
sinuates that his client had been too sternly ar- 
raigned, and, at the same time, never shocks the 
sentiments of his audience by impugning the public 
admiration of his opponent ; and whilst directing the 
shafts of his satire against Cato’s prejudices of judg- 
ment, never transgresses the line which hedges in 
the personal feelings and character of those whose 
opinions it is the duty of an advocate to controvert. 
Sheridan has not generally had the credit of much 
studying the classics, or any other books, though 
Mr. Moore, in his life of that remarkable man, shows 
that he employed great labour even upon the com-« 
position of his jokes, Dr. Parr, under whom Sheri- 
dan was a Harrow boy, and with whom he kept ap 
an intimacy during life, writes of him “ Ie spoke 
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copiously and powerfully about Cicero; he had read 
the orations of Demosthenes usually taught in our 
public schools; he was at home in Virgil and Ho- 
race; he had read the Iliad with the strong sym- 
pathy of a poet.” It is well known thgt his quota- 
tion of an cpigram of Martial in the House of Com- 
mons, was one of the happiest of his many happy hits. 

Fox, Canning, and Lord North are the authors of 
elegant Latin compositions, which will be found in ~ 
the collection of the Muse Etonenses.* 

T am unwilling, for obvious reasons, to dilate on 
the merits of living orators ; but I may ask if many 
of you have not heard Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 


* Fox’s poems in the “ Musce Etonenses” are on the subjects of 
the Carrier Dove, and a Vale, or leave-taking of the school. 
Canning’s Latin poems are upon “Conversation,” including the 
scandal of a tea-table, and the social intercourse of philosophers. 
He wrote also on the “ Battle of the Angels.” At Oxford Canning 
gained a prize for a Latin poem on “Vilgrimages to Mecca.” — 
Lord Eldon gained a prize for a Latin prose composition on the 
“ Advantages and Disadvantages of Travel.”—Lord Tenterden 
gained a prize for Latin verse on “ Air-balloons~—Lord Morpeth 
and Lord Stanley were Oxford prize-men.*-Lord North’s verses 
are, perhaps, the most elegant in the collection of the “Musa 
Etonenses,” particularly his Exercise regarding the diversified na- 
ture of female attractions, on a theme from the Greek, “Each of 
them has a sting.” 

A copy of Latin verses by Lord Chatham, on the death of 
George the First, are preserved. Burke translated into English 

verse an Idyllinia of Theoeritus, dad part of the second Georgic 
of Virgil. He was fond of quoting the classics on familiar occa~ 
sions, as when he applicd to the chairing of Wilkes by the mob a 
passage of Horace, changing only a letter— 
“ humerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.” 
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Macaulay? Doubtless most of you have read the 
literary productions of the latter gentleman. Now, 
after assigning an ample allowance for what their 
natural abilities might have accomplished without 
any culture, or with a very different culture, yet in 
speculating on “the causes of their eminence, you 
could hardly fail t¢ attribute great weight to the cir- 
cumstances, that Sir R. Peel took a first class degree 
at Oxford, the examination for which is almost 
wholly classical ; and that Mr. Macaulay was a clas- 
sical university scholar at Cambridge, and, chiefly on 
account of his classical attainments, was elected a 
Fellow of Trinity College. I may add, that if the 
principle holds of 
“ Laudibus arguitur vini vinosus Homerus,” 

Lord Brougham stands convicted by his Longinus- 
like criticisms and eulogiums on the Greek and 
Roman orators, of having kept company with the 
classical Muses. 

There is another example which T cannot forbear 
from adducing, ‘because it is that of a person who ~ 
has acquired a very high reputation by writing upon 
subjects intimately affecting the commercial inter- 
ests of the country. It is Adam Smith. Lord Bacon 
observes, that the patronage of King James to his 
Novum Organum would accelerate the receptioiT of 
its truths by a period of*a hundred years. Pro- 
found and original as the reflections of Adam Smith 
beyond all question, were, it is not too much to say, 
that unless they had been recommended by a pure, 
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and simple, and perspicuons classical style, they 
would not have been so universally read, or so fully 
comprehended and appreciated as they have been,— 
they would not have produced such an immediate 
and general a change in some of the most important 
parts of the legislation of all civilized states. We 
know from the biography of Adam Smif, that the 
favourite oceupation of his leisure hours, continued 
to the latest period of his life, and manifested in his 
posthumous papers, was classical literature. 

As a futther proof of what may be accomplished 
by the sedulous imitation of the great masters of 
style, it would be an ample subject for a sepa- 
rate lecture, or rather a series of lectures, to illus- 
trate the manner in which the best writers among 
the Romans endeavoured to acquire their art by 
means of a close imitation of the Grecian models. 
An instance which is noticed by Pope, in his 
“ Essay on Criticisin,” will afford a double authority 
for every suck an apprenticeship. 

“When first young Maro, in his bgundiess mind, 
A work ¢ outlast immortal Rome designed, 
Perhaps he seemed above the critics’ law, 
And but from Nature’s fountains scorned to draw: 
But when t’ examine every part ‘he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.. 


» Learn hence for ancient rules a just estcei,— 
To copy Nature is to copy them.” 


Julius Cesar, in the only verses, I believe, which 
show to posterity that the same person might be a 
dictator and a poet, compliments the most elegant 
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of the Roman dramatists, by conferring on him an 
appellation which might place him half-way towards 
a level with his Grecian model, — “ O dimidiate 
Menander,” 
“Tu quoque, tu, in summis, O dimidiate Menander 

Poneris, et merito, puri sermonis amator, 

Lenibue atque utinam scriptis adjuncta foret vis 

Comica, ut equato virtus polleret honore 

Cum Groscis, neque in hic despectus parte jaceres, 

Unum hoc maceror, et doleo tibi deesse, Terenti. 

Examples might be adduced of eminent classical 
writers who have taken infinite pains to form their 
styles after the models of the most approved writers 
of their own country. Thus it is related, that De- 
mosthenes, with this view, transcribed the history of 
Thucydides eight times. 
Mr. Sidney Smith, with much wit, ridicules the 

notion of our prosecuting classical studies out of 
gratitude, on account of the signal benefits they have 
JSormerly conferred on mankind. And, by the way, I 
must observe, that the shafts of that lamented orna- 
ment of literature, directed against the classics, 
remind one of the arrow which pierced an eagle, to 
whose side the very feather had once belonged 
which had guided through the air the instrument of 
the bird’s date. But I appeal to your most selfish 
feelings on behalf of the classical authors, when I say, 
that if we find two very cénspicuous instances in 
which the study of them has raised nations suddenly 
from intellectual darkness to a meridian blaze of 
glory, it is worth while to consider whether these 
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ancient authors have not something in their works 
which may reward the reader by imparting to him 
an influence over human nature in our own age? 
The effect produced on the gross and savage 
tastes of the Roman people by their becoming ac- 
quainted with the Greek writers, is thus confessed 
and illustrated by Horace :— ; 
“Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit, ct artes 
Tntulit agresti Latio. Sic horridus ille 
Detluxit numeris Saturnius ; et grave virus 
Muwitie pepulere. Sed in longum tamen myum 
Manserunt, hodieque manent vestigia ruris. 
Serus enim Gracis adinovit acumina chartis, 
Et post Punica bella quietus querere ccepit 


Quid Sophocles et Thespis, et Aschylus utile ferrent 
Tentabat quoque rem, si dign’ vertere posset.” 


Who were the morning-stars of modern lite« 
rature—the restorers of polite letters, first in Italy, 
and then, by supplying the fire through which the 
torches of other nations were illumined, throughout 
Europe? Petrarch, and Dante, and Boceacio, are 
among the most distinguished chanipions of classical 
taste, by whom the barbarism of ages, like some 
fell and hundred-armed giant of romance, was sub- 
dued. These and their illustrious colleagues in the 
work of literary regeneration were mora. impressed 
with admiration for the classical languages than for 
that tongue to which their own genius had given 
purity, elegance, and stability. Petrarch, for in- 
stance, was more proud of hig own Latin poem, 
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of the sonnets and odes which have made his name 
immortal. 

By way of an-example which exhibits the ardour 
for classical relics that animated the scholars to 
whom we are indgbted for the revival of litera- 
ture after the dark ages, I will present an extract 
from a letter Written by Philelphus, a scholar who, 
after the custom of the times, had been crowned with 
laurel by the King of Naples: it is addressed to Car- 
dinal Bessario, the Patriarch of Constantinople, who 
had asked him to sell his copy of Homer's Ilfad ; to 
which request Philelphus replies thus: — “ That 
copy of Tlomer’s [liad which the very learned The- 
odore Gaza has written out for me, I value so much, 
that T would not part with it to any man, for all 
the-vast and wonderful treasures of Croesus. I am 

"really surprised that you should think that I, who 

-~always had the character of generosity, should be so 
much changed as to be capable of avarice. I have 
learned to give away many things, but sell hothing,— 
particularly books, than which I esteem nothing of 
greater value ; but this book of Homer is so dear to 
my heart, and affords me so much pleasure, that life 
itself can furnish nothing more delightful: there~ 
fore pardon mic in this one thing. If I can gratify 
you in anything else, you may command me, and~ 
shall not be disappointed.” * 

In the view of the subject which we are taking, 
there is weight in the, remark of Dr. Beattic, that 
@@Tt isa strikino facet that while in other nartc af 
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the earth, there prevails a form of language so 
disguised by figures, and so darkened by inco- 
herence, as to be quite unsuitable to philosophy, 
and even ip poetry tiresome, the Europeans should 
have beefi so long in possession ef a style in which 
harpfony, perspicuity, simplicity, and elegance, are 
happily united: that the Romans and modern 
Europeans had it from the Greeks, is well known.” 
So that under our own eyes, (and persons who, 
like myself have resided in the East will perceive 
the force of the argument more strongly,) we may 
observe the phenomenon of countries in which the 
higher orders and the priesthood are much_habi- 
tuated to repose, and inclined to contemplation ; 
but, writing without the aid of classical models, they 
seem to want appropriate means for expressing their 
thoughts in a manner to satisfy our common sense. 


The comprehensive energy of the English lan-— 


guage enables us to follow in the footsteps of the 
Greeks and Romans closer than our Continental 
neighbours, albeit non passibus aquis, for 

“ The weighty bullion of one English line : 

Drawn to French wire, will through whole pages shine.” 
Yet we may be satisfied that the dictum of Tully 
holds in ‘the present day, Ut Atticé dicere, id est bene 
dicere. 

The art of writing well has been called by a 
noble poet of our own country, “Nature’s chief 
masterpicce ;" aud certain it is, that the art of 
writing or speaking English well is a species of intel- 
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lectual power, which, in this free nation, advances its 
possessor to wealth, and honours, and consideration 
among all classes of the community; and, by ena- 
bling him to promote the prosperity of his country, 
and further the bést interests of mankind, it affords 
him that satisfactiom and gratification which sur- 
vives the blandishments of opulence, of dignity, and 
of human fame. 

I shall now advert to a fresh topic, akin to that 
which I have just landled,—and which is, that 
even if you think lightly of classical taste and of a 
classical style, you cannot entirely dispense with the 
utility of studying the languages of antiquity, so 
long as you make use of the English language. 

It is said, that, when the great Grecian sculptor 
Phidias wished to perpetuate an image of himself, 
he stamped it so deeply on the buckler of his Mi- 

~herva, that no one could remove it, or obliterate it, 
without impairing the beauty of the whole statue: 
the classical languages are similarly impressed in an 
indelible manner on the English speech. 

Suppose a Roman youth, like one of the seven 
sleepers, to awaken, after slumbering through the mid- 

* dle ages, having hid himself in a cave in order to 
escape from the persecution of some plagosus Orbilius, « 
the Thwackhum of the Saburrq, and his 


“ Cirrata loris horridis Scythe pellis, 
Qua vapulavit Marsyas Celeneus, 
Feruleeque tristes, sceptra pedagogorum.”* 





* Pope, in the “ Dunciad,” has it— 
* 
& MAY howak abel] Liicek acteh nelle Boon 
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Suppose this youth to take his seat on your forms: 
he would soon recognize a multitude of Roman 
words entire or slightly modified, in your daily 
school business,—-Numeration, Addition, Subtrac- 
tion, (which he would not patientiy hear called Sub- 
straction,) Multiplication, Division, Vulgar Frac- 
tions, Decimal Fractions, Rule of Three. He would 
understand your masters when they inculeated the 
duties of assiduity, labour, diligence, attention, ardour, 
industry, or held forth the prospects of honour, émolu- 
ment, reputation, fame, glory, which were the ordinary 
concomitants of merit; or suggested the superior mo- 
tives of filial obedience, virtue, patriotism, religion. 
In the same way if any old Roman were to walk in 
any part of England, arm in arm with an old Gre- 
cian, whatever their ancient professions or trades may 
have been, or whether their whole vocations had 
been to consume the fruits of the earth, they would 
affirm tha* the English tongue was saturated with 
words, with which, either entirely, or with slight mo- 
difications, the banks of the Ilyssus or the Tiber 
had formerly resounded. 

Commerce and agriculture, rents and divi- 
dends, military and naval armaments, the royal 

-~family, the ministry, opposition, ultras, radicals, the 
League, the press, the public, would all bring Ro- 
man factions and Roman words to recollection. 
Protestants, Catholics, Presbyterians, Seceders, Dis- 
senters, Baptists, Mcthodists; in one part or other 
of the United Kingdom, would revive the memory 
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not only of ancient languages, but of ancient 
polytheism. 

The names of the months, and of the year, though 
it were bissextile, would be familiar :—even several 
of the ancient g8ds and goddesses they would often 
hear mentisned wish respect in London, as Nep- 
tune, Bacchus, Apollo, the Muses and Graces, Sons 
of Mars, Venus, and Cupid; besides, among mortal 
names, many Adonises and Xantippes, and persons 
of Hectoring manners, /Zerculean shoulders, or Stento- 
vian lungs, besides an uncountable number of 
paupers and lunatics. 

Not a very long time ago Mercuries were to be 
met with in every coffee-house. And in noticing 
the figure of Britannia on our coins, the Roman 
would immediately recognise the name, though 
he might be surprised at the deification of the 
genius of a country which he had supposed to be 
divided from the whole world. ry 

At the Old Bajley, the Roman would be at home 
with alibis and aliases. He might, not many years 
ago, have heard there a culprit earning his benefit 
of clergy by reading the neck-verse—Miserere mei, 
Domine! In Westminster Hall, he would, after a 
little. consideration, recognise the names of judge apd 
jury, and the terms verdict and tgnoramus: and he 
would comprehend what the merchants in the City 
are at present making a great clamour about, the 
exigencies of a sudpena duces tecum. We would 
recognise the words //abeas Corpus, and also mortgage, 
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if it be not called, as is done in country parts, a 
monkey. 

He would know, at the Bank and Stock Exchange, 
what was meant by per cent., per annum, sum total, 
and insolvency ; at the Custom House and Stamp 
Office, what was meant by ad- valorenr duties and 
deficits of a quarter’s revenue. 

Theatres Royal, the Adelphi, the Lyceum, the 
scenes and orchestras, and the Rosciuses ;—as well as 
their antithesises, cemeteries, monuments, sepulchral 
urns, would be alike familiar to his ears. 

The semicircles of the mathematician, and the 
semibreves of the musician, would not. perplex him. 
Time and place he would easily count by hours, mi- 
nutes, seconds, and miles; and though he might be per- 
plexed by the different calculations concerning the 
proximity of the AZillennium, he would perfectly 
comprehend the extcht of its duration. At the 
Athenaum, Gonservative, and Reform clubs, he would 
be at home among the guid-nuncs. In the trans- 
action of public business, he would comprehend the 
meaning of the terms dies non, sine die, nunc pro 
tune, and locum tenens, candidates, electors, directors, 
ex-directors, prorogations, dissolutions. Ye would 
fad, perhaps, that not only were Latin words often 
used to cloak the same abuses which existed in the 
time of the republic, or under the emperors, but 
that, in the business of this country, Latin was fre- 
quently made use of when it was inconvenient to 
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In literature, the names of drama, epie, elegy, 
lyric, epigram, odes, prothalamiums, and epithala- 
miums, rhetoric, and oratory, would not be new; 
and poets would not be found to have undergone 
much alteration,in their names or in their fortunes. 

In common conversation there would be no dif- 
ference between a Roman, and an Englishman of the 
educated classes, in using the following terms,—primd 
facie, vice versd, lapsus lingue, vade-mecum, sine qué 
non, meum ct tuum, vivd voce, bono publico, tu quaque, 
cut bono? quid pro quo, non compos mentis, rus in 
urbe, multum in parvo, a fortiori, eatempore, bond fide, 
ceteris paribus, nem. con., Deo volente, D. V. 

Domesday-Book, and most of the ancient records 
of the kingdom, arc in Latin. The current coin of 
the realm bears inscriptions in the same language. 
Just a century ago a blue silk flag might have been 
seen waving at Derby, with a motto Nemo me im- 
pune lacessit, which, to the present day, is com- 
monly written under the thistle of Scotland. 

Many proverbs have been handed down from 
Roman times. There might be some difficulty in 
making out that “ Pleasc the pigs” was derived 
from the word py, or the box which contained the 
sacred elements in Catholic times: but the pro- 
verb, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” is often used in the 
present day. So we say “ E&t aliquid prodire tenus,” 
as Locke said of the Toleration Act ; and Festina lenté, 
as Sir M. Hale had it inscribed on his walking-stick : 


on Pere 
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maxim “ suaviter in modo, fortiter in re.”* Mo- 
ligre yepresents one of his dramatic characters as 
infinitely surprised in finding out that he had been 
speaking prose during all his life. Many an Eng- 
lishman is unaware of the number ,of whole Latin, 
half Latin, or Latin-like words, which proceed out 
of his mouth in the course of a day. 

I remember, among the principal publie measures 
which T endeavoured to introduce as a member of 
the Government of British India, was an effectual 
registration of conveyances. But, in order to ob- 
viate, in some measure, the inconveniences which 
might be apprehended from exacting precision and 
an attention to details too suddenly, I proposed 
a short form of publie memorandum, which, for 
various purposes, might be substituted for a more 
formal registration. Tn an unlucky moment, I sug- 
gested that this short notice of title should be 
called a caveat; any other name would have an- 
swered the object proposed ; nor was any name at 
all for it absolutely necessary. Strange to say, this 
word caveat so alarmed several of our civil function- 
aries in the East, that they took fright, not only at 
the name, but, purely in consequence of the name, 
at the provision signified by it, though in fact that 
was framed for the ease of Native simplicity. I 


* Our old lawyers were very fond of quoting, in favor of 
delay in matters of life and death, a maxim more honourable to 
their humanity than indicative of their reading :— 


“De morte hominis nulla est cunctatio longa.” 
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found it prudent to secure the passing of the general 
measure, by giving up the caveat-clause, being satis- 
fied that it would soon be called for, as the want of 
it was felt. In an English Act of Parliament, the 
word caveat* gvould scarcely be regarded as an 
alien word; and would, at least, be more intelligible 
than a great deal of homely English to be met with 
in the language of our legislature. 

In some of my lectures, delivered about a dozen 
years ago, upon Law, f took much pains to illustrate 
the manner in which the Latin language had been 
made a very useful stalking-horse, by means of 
which Judges, in ancient times, were enabled to 
mould and enlarge the rude principles of the com- 


* It is a very expedient course adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment, in all cases which are not of immediate urgency, to publish 
the drafts of its laws in the Gazette for a certain period, regulated 
by the nature of the case, before they are finally passed. In the 
meanwhile, objections and suggestions are invited from every 
quarter ; and those public functionaries on whan the execution 
of any particular law is likely to devolve, are commanded to state 
their opinions on its utility, and probable practical consequences. 
In all questions particularly affecting British subjects, the Queen's 
Judges of the supreme courts are solicited to communicate to 
Government, unreservedly, their views of the policy of the law, as 
well as of its technical propriety. 

The utility of registrations in the East may be partly under- 
stood when it is mentioned, that an Englishman advancing carttal 
in the purchase of land, or upon mortgage, must consider whether 
the conveyance he takes may not be rendered nugatory, first, by 
means of judgments tecorded in the multitude of courts through- 
out a vast territory: secondly, by the concealment of prior mort- 
gages: and, thirdly, by perjuries and forgeries, i in a country 
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mon. law, so as to accommodate them to the varying 
exigencies, sentiments, and manners of society, in a 
succession of centuries. Parliaments in those times 
were rarely assembled ; and when they were assem- 
bled, like Gallio in the Scriptures, or like Parlia- 
ments in the present day when they have Corn-laws 
or Catholics to inflame them, they “ cared for none 
of those things.” 

According to the present law of England, when.a 
man murders or wounds another, or destroys pro- 
perty maliciously, or of malice aforethought, as law- 
yers term it, he may be so far from bearing malice 
against the person whom he injures, that, unti! after 
the injury done, he may never have seen or heard of 
him in the course of his life. In a civilized and 
refined state of society, it is expedient that persons 
should be made responsible for what they must 


as any of the ancient gods and goddesses in their favourite domi- 
ciles. When I was less acquainted with the genius of the people, 
I was anxious to ascribe great weight to a possession of twenty 
years, as a manifest foundation upon which legislation with 
regard to property might safely be rested. But I was informed 
by competent authority, that, so far from possession in India 
being a matter of easy determination, it might be perplexed by 
apparently authentic documents forged pro ve natd on both sides, 
not only of title-deeds, but also of receipts for rent on every 
quarter-day during the whole period of limitation. And as 
regards vird voce evidence, ifthe English notion were to pre- 
vail of disbelieving 2 witness, because it | doubt that 
upon certain points he was a perjured ma, the Indian courts of 
justice must be shut up, as being tao pure even for those who had 
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know are the probable consequences of their actions, 

without a scrutiny into their particular motives. 

But, if our ancient lawyers had possessed no other 

word at their command than the popular term malice, 

they might have experienced great difficulty in car- 
"trying out and establishing this principle. 

The commonalty would have exclaimed, You are 
hanging a man for malice towards his dearest friend 
and relative ; nay, for malice towards himself,* But 
the Latin term matlitia, used by the fathers of the 
common law, (very like, in many respects, to the 
fathers of the Church,) blinded the eyes of the igno- 
rant, and veiled the salutary legislation of the 
Courts. 

When the people were accustomed to see crimi- 
nals hanged for malitia, it was then deemed not 
inexpedient to convert the term into English, which 
was effected by cireumlocutions like the following; 
“Malice in fact,” “ Malice in law,” « Implied ma- 
lice,” “ Malice prepense,” “Malice aforcthought,” 
(as if there could be such a thing as “malice after- 
thought.”) But even Sir H. East, one of the latest 
writers of high authority in matters of crown law, 
defines malice to be a thing done malo animo. 

This use of the popular word malice in the sense 


* A smuggler was firing at 2 party of revenue officers 3 his 


pistol burst, and s thus killed himself. This was held (and 
would be so held present day to be on the legal 
principle matitia egredstur personam ; a 1 theorem built on 


a Latin definition, and which is the parent other Latin dis- 
tinctions. 
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attributed ‘by lawyers to the Latin word muditia, is 
now so engrafted in the law of England, as renders 
it impossible, in any mere digest of the English law, 
to use English terms with an Lnglish meaning. 
And L have little doubt that a proposition to substi- 
tute any plain home-born words which should be in- 
telligible to persons of every capacity for the word 
malice used in a Latin scuse, would be generally 
blamed as removing landmarks, levelling bulwarks, 
and compelling the Judges of the realm to unlearn 
their learning. 

Shakspere’s clown in the play of Hamlct, slows 
how legal Latin, in regard to homicide, the subject 
of the preceding remarks, had found its way into 
the conversation of the common people, though 
not without some adulteration, as the poet would 
insinuate. 


© Firss Crowx.—Is she to be buried in Christian burial, that 
wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

Swconp CrowS.—I tell thee she is; therefore make her grave 
straight. The Crowner has set on her, and finds it Christian 
burial. 

First Crowx.—How can that be, unless she drowned herself in 
her own defence 7 

Secovp Crowx.—Why, ‘tis found so. a 

First Crows,—-It unust be se efendendo then; it cannot be 
elsc,” 


Another Latin word which is of lasting celebrity 
in the annals of this country, is abdicate. The 
Bill of Rights: contains the memorable preamble, 
“Whereas the late James the Second, having «dbdi- 
cated the government, and the throne being thereby 
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vacant.” In allusion to this-word, Addison, in his 
ingenious and elegant verses on Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler’s picture of George I., wherein he classically 
compares the English sovereigns to the gods of hea- 
then mythology, alludes thus to James II. :-— 


* “And Saturn there, with upceast eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated skies.” 


Mr. Hallam, in his constitutional history of Eng- 
land, appears to think that the word forfeited, 
would have been more appropriate than abdicated ; 
but that the latter term was used as of milder im- 
port, and that the Lords in pressing the adoption of 
the term they had recommended, viz., deserted, 
were solicitous of using a still softer expression than 
abdicated. The word abdicate, from its being more 
Latin than English, and, therefore, being the more 
indistinct in its signification than any other term 
that was thought of at the time, was, probably on 
that account, finally adopted by the legislature. . 
Perhaps you will be of opinion, that even the term 
Jorfeiture suggested by Mr. Tallam, is narrow, inef- 
ficient, and inappropriate to represent the great po- 
litical measure to which it is sought to be applied. 

King James was far from having voluntarily,re- 
signed the sceptre of these realms. He had been 
driven away from this country partly by open intimi- ~ 
dation, partly by clandestine menaces of the most 
unworthy character. The greater part of the indi- 
viduals who were instrumental to his deposition, - 
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were unconscious and incapable of the elevated 
notions according to which the great measure of the 
Revolution has been satisfactorily vindicated. That 
event led mankind to separate in their minds the 
‘objects of government from the ixstruments by 
which those objects are to be obtained; and it 
afforded a practical proof of the happiness which a 
nation may reap, by resolving, at a fit crisis, and 
under circumstances not making it probable that a 
change from bad would only be to worse, to de- 
pose the manager of the public trust, rather than 
to frustrate the purposes for which he was invested 
with power. . 

The Manifesto of the representatives of the 
United States of America, when they declared their 
independence of Great Britain, scems to express 
more correctly the dictates of nature and wisdom, 
than such narrow and ambiguous expressions as 
desert, abdicate, forfeit. “ We hold these truths to 
be self-evident, that all men are ereated equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among them are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that to secure those 
rights, governments are instituted among men, des 
riving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed ; that whenever any form of government 
» becomes destructive of these ends, it is the right of 

the people to alter or abolish it, and to constitute a 
hew government, laying its foundation on such prin- 
ciples, and organising its powers in such form, as to’ 
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them shall seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness.” These are the principles on which 
Queen Victoria, in despite and in subversion of here- 
ditary right, enjoys the conditional, but not the less 
enthusiastic, altegiance of the people of England. 

T have «nentioned, in a previous lecture, that the 
French language was but a corruption of the Latin, 
ite“mother tongue. The French language was intro- 
duced into England before the Conquest, and was 
confirmed and propagated by the new establishments 
consequent on that event. It was the ordinary lan- 
guage of the court, and was carried into the pro- 
vinees by the great barons and military commanders, 
and especially by the clergy, secular and regular, 
who were generally foreigners. The French lan- 

' guage was used in pleadings till this use of it was 
abolished by a statute in the reign of Edward III, 
and it was commonly employed in Acts of Parlia- 
ment until the reign of Richard IIT. .The Revolu- 
tion which oceugred at the Conquest required a large 
supply of new terms; and whence should they more 
naturally be taken than from a language familiar to 
a considerable portion of the community ? * 


€ 

* On the use of the Latin and French languages in England, 
the following note was written by the author, in his editiow of 
Chancellor Fortescue’s treatise “De laudibus legum Anglie,” 
published in the year 1825. 

“Phe Statute of the 36 Edward IIL, referred to in the text, 
has a singelar recital, ‘that the king, nobles, and others, who 
have travelled in divers regions and countries, have observed, 
that they are better governed by the laws being in their own 


oy 
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English authors for a long time preferred the use 
of the French language to their own tongue: thus 


tongue, The recital of the 18 Edward IIT. st. 11, which is 
written in French, contains a most extraordinary complaint of 
the attempts of the King of France to deStroy ‘the English 
tongue. (Barrington on 18 Rdward ILl., where we some con- 
jectural emendations of the passage ; and Barrington on 36 
Edward TIT.) Fortescue repeats part of a passage from Holcot, 
in which that writer states the Conqueror, from a motive of 
policy, to have effected a material change in the national lan- 
guage, by means of an ordinance, made for adopting the French, 
in public proceedings, and for its being taught in all the schools. 
The authority of Holcot, which has been generally followed by 
subsequent writers, has been impugned by Mr. Luders, in a 
learned tract, ‘On the Use of the French Language, in our 
ancient Lawsand Acts of State.’ Mr, Luders has collected a mul- 
titude of valuable particulars, to show the common use of the 
Latin by the Normans, as well in their own country as after 
their arrival in England, and likewise on the occasion of their 
conquests in Sicily. It is certain, that as carly as in the reign of 
Kdward the Confessor, the French language was much prized 
in this country; and it would seem, that about the reign of 
Ifenry 11. the ute of it was more general than at any preceding 
. period among the higher classes of society ; whereas the lower 
orders appear never to have abandoned their vernacular tongue. 
During the interval of about thirty years which preceded the 
accession of Ilenry III., the formation of the English language 
seoins to have taken its rise. A version of Wace’s poem of Brut, 
written in the reign of Henry IT. by one Layamon, a priest, is 
supposed to exhibit the chrysalis of our language. The carliest 
English instrument known to exist is said to bear the date of 
1343. Rymer contains one of the year 1385. Sir J. Mande- 
ville, about 1350, has been considered the father of English 
prose. In the time of Richard I. the English began to sup- 
plant tho use of French in the elementary instruction of schools, 
xchange which has perpetuated the names of the persons who 
first iitroduced it. ( T'urwhitt's Essay on Chaucer. Ritson’s Dis- 
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in the reign of Richard IL, Gower, a contemporary 
of Chaucer, writes, in his preface to the Confessto 


Amantis, 
“ And that for few men endite 
In opr Englisshe.” 





° a 
sertation on Romance, Warton's History of English Poetry. 
Ellgs Specimens of early English Poetry, Johnaon’s Preface to 
his Dictionary. Verstegan’s Decayed Intelligence, Llallam's Mid- 
dle Ages, ch. 9. Turner's History of England, Part VI. ch. 1, 2. 
Madow’s Bachequer, pp. 122, 123 ; and Disquisition on the Romanic, 
or bastard Latin in the Preface to the Listory of the Bachequer, ) 
Upon this subject, the observations of Mr. Luders are valuable, 
as pointing out the difference subsisting between the Norman 
and French languages in the eleventh century. With respect to 
the use of French in parliamentary and legal proceedings, it has 
been suggested by Barrington, that the circumstance of a stand- 
ing committee in parliament being appointed to receive petitions 
from France, might have been the cause of the parliamentary 
proceedings being usually entered in that tongue,—a_ practice 
which ceased about the time of this country being dispossessed 
of its French colonies. ‘The first Act in our Statute Book, in the 
French language, is the 51 Ienry IIT. ; and eLuders remarks, 
that the carlicst ordinances, both of France and England, pro- , 
mulgated in that language, are nearly contemporary. The first 
instance of the use of English, in any parliamentary proceeding, is 
in the 36 Henry III. The challenge of the Crown by Henry IV., 
and his thanks after the allowance of his title, are recorded in 
English, which is called his maternal tongue ; and English ap- 
pears occasionally in parliamentary proceedings during the 
reigns of Henry IV. and Henry ¥. In the reign of Henry VI. 
the petitions and bills of parliament are frequently in English, 
and sometimes the answers also; but the statutes continued to 
be in Latin and French. The last statute wholly in Latin on 
record is the 33 Henry, VI. ; the last portion of any statute in 
Latin is the 39 Henry VI., ¢. 2. The publication of statutes in 
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And he alleges the express orders of the king for 
using his native tongue. 


“Tn our Englisshe I think make, 
A boke for Kynge Richarde’s sake, 
Tle hath this charge upon me laid.” 


Translators have, perhaps, contributed more than 
any other persons to amalgamate the languages out 





reign of Henry VIT.; and at least from the fourth year of 
Henry VII. to the present time they have been universally in 
English. (Report of the Committee for the Inspection of the Public 
Records. Barrington on 51 Henry III.) With respect to the 
use of French in legal proceedings, Blackstone says, that it pre- 
ceded the use of Latin in the entry and enrollment of pleas. 
This statement appears to be incorrect. (On the Language of 
Declarations, temp. Edward T, Edward TV. Reeves, ce. 16, 23. 
On that of the Record, Stephen on Pleading, Appx. n. 14; and 
during the period from Richard L, to Edward LI, the Placitorum 
Abbreviatio. ) The Statute of Edward ILI. did not apply to the 
language of records, and the lawyers for a long time afterwards 
continued to taku their notes in French, and such is mentioned 
to have been the practice of Lord Keeper Guilford, when at the 
har. In North’s Treatise on the study of the law, it is said that 
the law is “scarcely expressible properly in English, and when 
it is done it must be Frangois, or very uncouth.” Sir P. Yorke, 
afterwards Lord Hardwicke, in the reign of George II., was the 
first serjeant that counted in English. (Wynne’s Degree of Ser- 
Jjeant, p. 104. North's Life of Lord Keeper Guilford. And sce 
in the Preface to Croke Charles, Six H, Grimston’s Apology for 
not Publishing that Work in “ts Native Idiom, the proper and 
peculiar phrase of the Common Law.” And see further on the 
derivation of our legal language and forensic usages from the 
Freuch, Stephen on Pleading, Appr. n, 30. 59. Craig. Jus. 
Feud. lib. i, p. 7.) Whitelock details, in his Memorials, a very 
learned speech, which was delivered on the occasion of the pro- 
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of which they translate with their own. Lord Ros- 
common, in his “ Mssay on ‘Translated Verse,” says 
of a translator and his author :— 


“Then choose an author as you choose a friend. 
United by thistsympathetic bond, 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond ;— 
Your thoughts, your words, your styles, your souls agree, 
No longer his interpreter, but he.” 





position made to the Commonwealth Parliament, for translating 
all the books of the law, and the proceelings of the courts of 
Justice, into the English tongue ; besides much legal and anti- 
quarian knowledge, it contains many sensible remarks on the 
policy of the measure, and concludes with an exhortation to the 
Commons, for passing the Bill, expressed in a masterly strain of 
eloquence. An ordinance, which was the consequence of this 
proposition, passed a.p, 1650, but was annulled at the Restora- 
tion ; its expediency, however, was felt and recognised by the 
legislature of George II, Blackstone has questioned the pro- 
pricty of this alteration in the language of our judicial sprocced- 
ings, and has supported his opinion by some arguments, which 
have exposed him to the just censure and ridicyle of Mr. Ben- 
tham (Fragment on Government). 

“With respect to the vestiges of the French language, preserved 
in some particular instances, mentioned by Fortescue, Madox, 
amongst his arguments to prove that the Exchequer was an 
institution of the Conqueror, states that most of the solemn and 
emphatic words employed in the business of the Exchequer are 
of Norman origin, and that most of the terms of the Forest Law, 
used in the Exchequer, arc derived from the same source. The 
fact of the general practice of keeping accounts in French is 
called in question by Luders, whé refers to instances, occurring 
in the twelfth century, of accounts being kept in Latin, (And 
see Henry's History, vol. vi. p. 90.) Barrington, in his observa- 
tions on the 51 Leury ITL, relates several particulars which 
show the derivation of our terms of sporting, cookery, and he- 
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Moreover it is sothetimes ‘ore’ easy for a trans- 
lator to modernize an .aneient word; than to-find a 
corresponding and appropriate modern- one. And, 
in the infancy of our language, translators would 
have been frequently puzzled to find, in the rude 
Saxon vocabulary, any words to represent the ideas 
incident to the refined manners of Athens and 
Rome. 

Indced translators. have made several bold at- 
tempts to transfer the idioms of the ancient lan- 
guages into our own. Thus Milton translates the 
passage in Horace’s Odes— : 


“ Qui nune te fruitur credulus aured, 
Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
Sperat, nescius aure 
Fallacis ;” 


Who now enjoys thee credulous, ald gold, 
Who always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of flattering gales 
- Unmindful. 


Mr. Gordon, in his translation of Tacitus, has this 

passage, “Into this hole thrust themgelves three Ro- 
. * A 

man senators ;” and he translates “ nullum e& tem- 

pestate bellum,” by “war at that time there was 

none.” 

But though the Romans, by means of their cases, 
could at their option, without varying the meaning, 
raldry, from the French, (See also on the Antiquity of Forests, 
and the ee of the word Purlien, Herneé’s Cur, Disc, vol. i. 


p- 118, vol. ii. p. 380. On the Hunting of the Britons and 
Suavons, peer Antig. Soe, vol. xve) 
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say, Squeers beat . Nicholas Nickleby, or Nicholas 
Nickleby beat: Squeers, yet 


“ Nobis non Riceé esse tam disertis 
Qui Musas colimus sqveriores,” 


T have brought for your inspection, by way of fur- 
ther illustrating thisspart of my lecture, a few biblio- 
graphical curiosities ; they are some of them the 
original books printed by Caxton, who first intro- 
duced the art of printing into this country ; whilst 
others are only reprints of the original Caxton’s. 

The first book which we know of that was ever 
printed in the English tongue, was brought forth 
under the title of “The Recuyell of the Iistorys of 
‘Troye.” It was printed by Caxton, a Kentish man, 
and of the guild of Mercers in the city of London, 
in the year 1471, at Cologne, about three years be- 
fore he set up his press in England. This wowk was 
originally written in Latin, and was thence trans- 
lated into French, and afterwards, by @axton him- 
self, from Trench into English. The subject was 
particularly interesting to Englishmen, inasmuch 
as there was a Prevalent tradition in this country, 
which is gravely repeated in Milton’s-“ Introduction 
to the History of England,” that one Brutus, a Tro- 
jan, first led a colony from Troy to this country, 
and built the city of Londox.* 

* The following notice of Brutus the Trojan, occurs in a note 


to the author’s cdition of Fortescue, “ De laudibus Legum An- 
glia,” published a. p, 1825. 
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Among the books which Caxton printed in Eng- 
land, may be mentioned “The History of Jason, or 
the Golden Fleece,” translated from the French, 
“The Dicts and Sayings of the Philosophers,” con- 
sisting of apothegms collected out. of the works of 
the ancients, and first compiled in Latin. “Tullius 
his book of Old Age, whereunfo is added his book 
of Friendship, translated into our maternal English 
tongue by the noble famous therle of Wureestre.” 


great-grandson of /Encas. The first account of him is in the 
Ilistory of Geoffrey of Monmouth, who, in the reign of Henry 
the Second, published a Ilistory of Britain, translated, as he 
pretends, out of the British tongue. The story may be perused 
in most of the old chronicle writers, and even Milton has intro- 
duced it into his History of England. Whitelocke, in his notes 
upon the Parliamentary Writ, gravely rests a part of his speoule* 
tious upon the truch of that tradition ; and some writers have 
heen so persuaded of the real existence of this personage, as to 
engage in a controversy respecting his coat of arms. The City 
of London availed themselves of the fiction in several of their 
petitions, for the purpose of referring the origin of their customs 
and privileges*to the times of ancient Troy. Camden, in his 
Britannia, says, ‘that to reject the story, would be to wage war 
against time, and fight against a received opinion ; he has, how- 
ever, adduced several arguments, which the tradition of 
every title to belief. The circumstances of the history of Brute 
have suggested to several persons the design of an epic poem, and 
they have been frequently celebrated in verse.— Lord T'cignmouth’s 
Life of Sir W. Jones, Appdz. Johnson's Life of Pope, p. sf, 
Verses of Gildas, in Virunnius’s listory, p. 6. Drayton's Polyol- 
bion. And see further concerning this story, Selden’s Notes to 
Drayton's Polyolbion.  Leyland’s Assertio Arturii, p. 8. Sir W. 
Temple's History of England. Letter of Edward the First to 
Pope Boniface. N Seriptt, 2483. Fer the claim of the City, 
Stowe's Survey. p. 6.Y’ 
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“The Boke of Eneydos, compyled by Vyrgyle, 


‘which hath been translated out of Latine into 


a 


Frenshe, and out of Frenshe reduced into Englesshe, 


-by me, William Caxton.” « Reynard the Fox,” 


a treatise written to exhibit the nature of a wise 
and politic government, of which Caxton says, “I 
have not added ne mynyshed, but have followed ag 
nigh. as I can my copi, whiche was in Dutche, and 
by me Willyam Caxton, translated into this rude and 
simple Englysshe, in the Abbaye of Westminster.” 
“The Ymage or Myrrour of the World,” translated 
out of Latin into French, and then from French 
into English by Caxton ;” this book speaks of the 
poet Virgil as a necromancer, and relates wonderful 


exploits performed by his brazen horse and his cop- 


ber fly. “The xv. bokes of Metamorphoses, in 
which ben contained the fables of Ovid ;” thig was a 
translation by Caxton. 

Dr. Johnson observes of Caxton’s «translations, 
that, although professing to be English, the idiom 
throughout them is foreign idiom. During the 
period of twenty years from Caxton’s first English 
publication until his death, translations Jrom the 
French and Latin languages are the most important 
fwoductions of his press. : 

The only original English writer, whose works 
Caxton appears to have printed with much gratifi- 
cation, was Chaucer ; concerning him, indeed, he 
addresses his readers, “ And, furthermore, T desire 
ye would pray for the soul of the said worshipful 


K 
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man Geoffrey Chaucer, the fader, and first foundeur, 
and embellisher of ornate eloquence in our English.” 
But again, Chaucer himself was a great translator 
and importer of foreign words. He is called by an 
ancient writer, the “ Recruiting officer” of the Eng- 
lish language ; by another writer he is,called “a 
brewer of English ;” though Mr. Tyrwhit is of opin- 
ion, that many of the exotic flowers of speech whieh 
adorn his pages had been transplanted into England 
before his day. 

Ben Jonson in his Catalogus Seriptorum, or list 
of eminent English writers, commencing, as he says, 
with those who “began eloquence with us,” does 
not ascend earlier than Sir Thomas More. The 
Gesta Romanorwn supplicd all our carlicst English 
writers, as Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, with in- 
ventions: and two of our first literary }uminaries 
after the age of Chaucer, the Earl of Surrey, and ¢ 
Sir Thomas Wyat, were translators of Virgil. 

T may here mention that the ancient scriptural 
plays called myster ies, and those ‘dramatic produc- 
tions called moralities, and the Latin plays acted in 
the Universities, contributed materially to the union 
of the English with the ancient languages. The 
mysteries or miracle-plays were, as we are informed 
by Matthew Paris, performed in the Abbey of Duns- 
table in the twelfth century. It was not till the 
year 1338, that they were acted in English after a 
translation by Higden, who went twice to Rome in 
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vernacular language. These plays were acted at 
Chester, Coventry, and other large towns, by the 
clergy and their dependants, and in London at 
Clerkenwell, by the fraternity of parish clerks; they 
form a complete scries of subjects from the Old and 
New Testament. 2 

In a mystery composed by Bishop Bale, printed 
in a.p. 1538, two centuries after the performances 
began to be acted in English, we have the dramatis 
persona alin Latin, viz., Pater Celestis, Esaias pro- 
pheta, Justus Noah, Adam primus homo, Abraham 
fidelis, David rev pius, Johannes Baptista. Among 
the stage directions for the play of Adam and Eve, 
the representatives of our first parents are told, in 
Latin, to make themselves “subligacula a foliis ;” 
and the player acting the Serpent finds it written 
down for his guidance, “ Exit Serpens hissing.” Tn 
the play of the Creation, the audience have some in- 
struction in the Greek alphabet, mixed also with 


Latin. 
. 
* Ego sum Alpha et 0. 
T am the first, and the last also.” 


The moralities, or personifications of moral quali- 
ties, began to supplant the mysteries about the 
period of the reign of Henry VI.; and from the 
year 1544 till the time of the civil war in the 
reign of Charles I, Latin plays were annually acted 
in the different colleges of the universitics. The 
ancient performancé of “ Lingua; or, the Combat of 


the Tongue and the Five Senses for Superiority,” will 
K2 
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give you a notion how the Latin language was famil- 
jarised to English ears by the ancient dramatic per- 
formances before they were supplanted by modern 
tragedies and comedies. The sith sense in the play 
of Lingua, 





a play composed in the English lan- 
guage, is Communis Sensus, a grave, personage in 
black velvet; the other senses are called in the 
play-bill, Aditus, Tuctus, Visus, Olfactus, Glustus; 
they are attended by Memoria, an old decrepit man, 
with velvet slippers, a white beard, and wearing 4 
large watch. This play is the more interesting on 
account of a tradition that Oliver Sromwell, when 
at the university of Cambridge, acted the part of 
Tactus,—a part which, in after life, he showed him- 
self better suited to act than that of Lingua* 


* Miracle-plays continued to be acted at Chester till the year 
1577 ; dt Coventry till 1591 ; at York till late in the sixteenth 
century ; and at Kendal in the beginning of the reign of James I. 
“Qhrist’s Passior” was acted upon Good Friday, in London, in the 
same reign. The earliest miracle-play extant is among the 
Harleian MSS. (No. 2253) in the British Miscum, and belongs to 
the early part of the reign of Edward IIL, or the commencement 
of the fourteenth century. The subject is “ Christ's Descent into 
Hell.” Satan, or, as he is called in some of the mysteries, 
“ Duke of Hell,” is told that he has thrown his dice, and that 
he had tarned up fo aces. Jt was not uncommon, in acting 
this play, to place some person among the inhabitants of hell, 
who was obnoxious to the nejghbourhood, or to the ceclesiastical 
authorities. The Chester series was originally produced a. pb. 
1268. here are extant manuscripts of the plays of Wordwick 
Abbey of the date of Henry V1., and of the town of Coventry of 


the date of Henry VII. The two manuscripts of Chester plays 
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T will now beg you to notice the effect of these 
various causes in tending to interweave the classical 
languages with our own literature, as I have already 


1607. Among the most favourite subjects of the miracle-plays 
were the Deluge, jp which there is a notable contention between 
Noah and his wife, about getting into the ark. Noah says ~~ 
a Welcome, wile, into this boate !” 
She replies with a box on the ear, adding— 
“Take then that for thy note!” 


Balaam and his Ass ;—Moses and his Rod, which causes King 
Pharaoh (o exclaim— 


“Certes this is a sotell swayno |” 


Rebecea and the Kid-pie ;—The Nativity and the Shepherds, 
who are represented to have gone from England, and to have 
taken with them English presents, appropriate to a child ;— 
Mary Magialene, with her long hair, as to which she is advised, 


“Tn summer now and then, to keepe away flies, 
Let some of that fair hair hang in your eyes ; 
With a hotte nedle you shall learne it to crisp, s 
That it may curl together, in manner like a whisp.” 


And the Murder of the Innocents.  Ierod asks his council, 
whether they find “in THomere or Vyveyll, or other poets’ tayls, 
anything concernins Christ?” A. councillor suggests the slaugh- 
ter of the male innocents ; for which advice Nerod promises to * 
make hint Pope. The word Pope is partially crased from the 
extant MSS., in consequence, it is supposed, of an ‘ordinance 
of Cromwell, declaring the word pope to be erased in all services 
books. These mystery-plays were of use in diverting the atten- 
tions of people from tournaments, bear-baitings, and other diver- 
sions of an unintellectual character : Though, in the present age, 
they could not be performed without gross indecorum, it does * 
not follow that, in ancient times, they detracted at all from re- 
verence to the national religion. As well might we suppose that 
the heaman aaist-bands which our young ladies adopt and smile 
upon in walizes and polkas are immoral, because our rrand- 
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exemplified their influence on the language of con- 
versation or business. This effect is to a certain 
degree apparent in every English book we open ; 


mothers would have thought them only fit for the gambols of 
nymphs and satyrs. 3 o 

There are numerous ancient moradities extant. |The MSS. 
books of King Edward LV. and the printed books of King Henry 
VIL, in the British Museum, have preserved many of these 
antiquarian treasures, Moralities continued to be acted till the 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. “Liberality and Prodigality” 
was performed before her Majesty in the 43rd year of her reign. 
The moralities were accompanied by a character called the Vice,— 
a personage with a long tail, spectacles, and a gilt dagger, who 
advises every kind of wickedness: at the end of the play he is 
usually taken away to hell on the back of the Devil. Moralities 
had oftert reference to the circumstances of the times: thus 
Divinity is introduced with a scratched and bleeding face, having 
been mauled by another character, Coutroversy. The specimen of 
a morality, the ‘Marriage of Wit and Science,” is not unappro~ 
priate to a school lecture. [it's mother, Nature, intimates to 
him that*Science is very coy, and can only be won by assiduous 
courtship. On paying his addresses, Netence requires Wit, as her 
knight, to conquer the giant Zediousness, her deadly foe. Tn 
the conflict Wit receives a puzzling kind of blow, and is left on 
the field for dead. Aeevrution, however, being called in as a 
physician, soon restores IVit, and leaves him. At this moment 
Jdlencss steps in, and prevents Wit from resuming his active 
courtship. One day, when Wit is asleep, /dleness puts a fool's 
coat and a cap and bells upon him. Sefence passes by, and does 
not know him again. Wit is surprised at what he takes for 
a dead cut frou his mistress, aud applies to A’eason to explain 
the cause of it, Aewsow lands him a looking-glass, when he 
discovers his own sad plight. Not contented with this good 
office, Reusow sends for Shame, who, without a further word, 
adininisters a sharp flogging—which, probably, was the most 
taking part of the play. ‘The first effects of this castigation are, 
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but it is more conspicuous in the works of our an- 
cient writers, because in later times various coun- 
teracting causes have been in operation, which have 
unlatinised much of our old English, or as it is 
sometimes inappropriately called, the “ well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.” 

I will take for an example Shakspere, because, 
as we are informed by his friend Ben Jonson, he 
understood “small Latin and less Greek :” or, ac- 
cording to the original edition of Jonson’s works, 
published by himself, “no Greek.” This example, 
therefore, as being free from the imputation of pe- 
dantry, or excess of erudition, will carry, on that ac- 
count, the greater weight with it in our argument ; 
although many other examples might be selected 


Diligence, who in time enable him to vanquish Tediousness 
and espouse Seience, - 

The most celebrated of the Latin plays of the University was 
“Tgnoramus,” which King James ordered to be performed before 
him several times: he was particularly fond of it; on account of 
its being written in ridicule of the common lawyers,—a race of 
persons whom the Stuart kings used to consider, as Lord Strafford 
writes to Archbishop Laud, very prone to “hang their noses and 
stufle over the flowers of the royal prerogative, until they left 
neither scent nor beauty in them.”—Shakspere mentions the 
University plays. “Hamlet,” Act iii. se. 2:— 


“Haw, My lord, you played once in the University, you say? 
Pou, That did I, my lord, and was accounted a good actor. 
Ham. And what did you enact ? 

Pou, T did enact Julians Cesar; I was killed in the Capitol ; 
Brutus killed me. £ 

Ham. It was a brute part of him, to kill so capital a calf 
there.” 
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which exhibit more striking illustrations of Anglo- 
Latin idioms and words. 
In “ The Taming of a Shrew,” Act I., we have 


“Sir, I shall not be slack ; in sign whereof, 
Please you, we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouses to our mistress’ health.” 


By the expression contrive this afternoon Shaks- 
pere means spend this afternoon together. The ex- 
pression is used by Terence contrivi diem. 

Spencer in his “ Faéry Queen,” B. II. writes :— 


“Not that sage Pylian sire, which did survive 
Three ages, such as mortal men contrive.” 


In “King Henry IV.,” Paris says, “I am your 
shadow, my Lord ; T'll follow you.” So Horace 


“Locus est et pluribus wrbris, 
and 
* Quos Miecenas adduxerat umbras.” 


Milton uses shade in the same sense :— 
“Thou, my shade, 
¥Ynseparable, must with me along.” 
In “Yamlet,” Act J., Horatio is‘speaking of pro- 
digies which happened before Ceesar’s death : 


« As harbingers preceding still the fates, 
And prologue to the omen coming on.” 


ere the omen coming on means the event which 
happened in consequence of the omens. In the 
same manner Virgil wrices in the first /Eneid :-— 


«Cui pater intactam dederat, primisque jugarat 
- Ominibus.” 


Ominibus is there used for nuptiis, the event fore- 
told by the omens. 
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In the “ Midsummer Night's, Dream,” Act 111., 
Lysander says to Hernia :— 
“Get you gone, you dwarf, 
You minimus !” 
This may possibly be a masculine adjective ap- 
plied to a female, which is not necessarily bad La- 
tin, where the person is considered more than the 
sex; or, perhaps, according to the suggestion of 
Theobald, Shakspere may have written 


“You, minim, you!” 


The word ménim is used by Milton and Spenser ; 
the latter of whom uses méniments, a word coined by 
him to signify trifles. The term ménim is known to 
all learners of music. 

In “Julius Cesar,” Brutus says :— 

“Tf it be aught toward the general good, 
Set honor in one eye, and death i’ th’ other, 
And I will look on both indifferently.” 

The word indifferently is an expression of the 
Stoics, who divided things into good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. Cicero in his book De Finibus, says, speak- 
ing of the Stoies :— : . 

“ Quod enim illi AALAPOPON dicunt, id mihi ita occurrit, ut 
indifferens dicerem.” 

When Shakspere says in “ Hamlet”— 

« Would I had met my defrest foe in heav’n !"5 


And in the like sense uses the word dear in Mac- 
beth, it nrast be tnderstood in the sense of the 
Latin word dirus, signifying dreadful. 
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In the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” we have— 


“ Every pelting river made so proud, 
That they have overborne their continents.” 


Here the word continents means continentes, the 
banks containing them. 
So Shakspere sometimes lengthens*words by 
giving them a Latin termination, as in Hamlet— 
“ Oh, such a deed, 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The vere soul.” 
* Here contraction is contract, only Latinized. 
Shakspere often makes a sudden transition from 
the plural number to the singular, as thus, in “ Mac- 
beth” — 


“ And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks 
When mine is blanched with fear.” 


“ 
ig we . 

The Greek and Roman writers abound with this 

_ -solecism, 


In “ Hamlet,” when the Clown says— 


“ Ay, tell mo that, and wnyoke,” 


the term scems to be borrowed from a Greek word, 
signifying the time for unyoking and ceasing from 
labour. 
When Shakspere, in the “ Merry Wives of Wind- 
’ sor,” calls fairies the orphan heirs of Destiny, he 
seems to allude to the original meaning of the 
Greek word, from which the English word orphan 
is derived, viz. dark and obscure. 
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Perhaps with your City associations, you niay be 
startled in reading Lear’s address to the elements :— 


“ T tax not you, ye Elements, wich unkindness ; 
You owe me no subscription.” 


Subscription is here used in the sense of the Latin 
term subserivere, which means not only a writing 
written underneath, but also allegiance, submission, 
and also ¢o aid or to approve, as in Ovid :— 


“ Neve, precor, magni sulscribite Csaris ire,” 
2 >» Mag) 


Subscription is used by Milton in the same sense 
that Shakspere uses it in this place :*— 





“ So spoke, so wish’d much humbled Eve, but Fate 
Subseri’d not.” 


The Latin words and Latin idioms used by Mil- 
ton, would fill up the time of a long lecture ; I shall 
sherefore not embark upon the ocean of illustrations 
of my argument afforded by his works, and by the 
works of most of his learned contemporaries, or of 
older writers. 

T might extend the like remarks to some modern 
writers, including the critical and moral pages of 
Dr. Johnson, no insignificant portion of English 
literature. Dr. Johnson, who, in his “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes,” has shown himself capable of 


* See this subject pursued at much greater length, particularly 
in regard to Shakspere’s classical idioms, in the “ Observations on 


Shakspere,” hy John Upton, Prebendary of Rochester, first pub- 
lished a.p, 1746, 
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coping with one of the most vigorous of Roman 
writers in genuine English, had a vicious propen- 
sity for naturalizing classical words. Had he lived 
a century or two earlier, before our language was 
formed, instead of being charged with pedantry, he 
would have been extolled as a father and founder of 
“ ornate Englysshe.” His partiality for the use of 
substantives more than the generality of English 
writers, contributes to make his adoption of the 
Roman part of our language more conspicuous. 
Dr. Whateley observes, that his style is “ particu- 
larly casy of imitation, even by writers utterly des- 
titute of his vigour of thought.” He continues, 
“Tpey bear the same resemblance to their model 
that the armour of the Chinese, as described by 
travellers, consisting of thick quilted cotton, covered 
with stiff glazed paper, does to that of the ancient, 
knights,—equally glittering, bulky, and cumbersome,- 
but destitute of the temper and firmness which was 
its sole advantage.” The following imitation of Dr. 
Johnson’s style, though a caricature, is, neverthe- 
less, more of a resemblance than many portraits of 
Lord Ifale or Lord Brougham, imitative only of a 
thumb in a girdle, or of Shepherds’ plaid trowsers. 

“ Parturicnt mountains have ere now produced 
muscipular abortions.” “ Permanent stage doors we 
have none; what stationary absurdity can vie with 
that ligneous barricado which, decorated with frap- 
pant and tintinnabulant apperdages, now scrves as 
the entrance to a lowly cottage, and now as the 
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exit of a lady’s bedchamber.” “ Deviation from 
scenic propriety has only to vituperate itself for the 
consequences it generates.” “Our refectory will be 
found to contain every species of fruit, from the 
cooling nectaring and luscious peach to the puny 
pippin and the noxious nut. There indolence may 
repose and inebriety revel: and the spruce appren- 
tice, rushing in at second account, may these 
chatter with impunity: debarred by a barrier of 
brick and mortar from marring that scenic interest 
in others, which nature and education have disquali- 
fied him from comprehending himself.” 

But to advert to books of the highest importance, 
which are weekly, if not oftencr, in all your hands, 
observe the numerous classical words and idioms to 

| be-found in the authorised translations of the Bible, 
‘and Testament, and in our Common Prayer Book ; 
“and by the way, Bishop Watson’s “ Apology for the 
Bible,” and Dr. Rennel’s “ Apology forthe Estab- 
lished Church,” may seem strange titles for books 
to unclassical ears. 

I presume that all of you have made yourselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the precise meaning of 
most of the words of classical origin occurring in 

‘ our Church Service, as Baptism, Sacrament, Cate- 
chism, Communion, Confession, Remission, Absolu- 
tion, Advent, Ascension, Transfiguration, Pentecost, 
Quinquagesima: though, perhaps, you are not equally 
familiar with the word Commination, uotwithstand- 
ing it has a service incident to itself. 
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- Most of you can distinguish between the calling of 
the publicans in the Scriptures and that of the land- 
lord of the Chequers, or of that pedblie-house with the 
classical sign of the Bacchanals, now degraded into the 
bag of nails. But probably you do pot all of you know 
the meaning of the word infatuate, occurring in two 
of the services of the Church. And some of you 
may have been perplexed with the Latin headings 
of the Psalms in the Common Prayer Book ; though 
the music of the Dettingen, and Handel's Te Deum, 
the Hwurgat moncy of Charles I. coined at Oxford, 
from the heading of the sixty-eighth Psalm, Ezrur- 
gat Deus, “Let God arise, and let his enemies be 
seatéered,” and the air of Non Nobis Domine, can- 
nected with our public entertainments ever since 
the Gunpowder Plot, may have rendered some of 
these headings of the Psalms more familiar to your 
cars than others. 
When Handel was composing his Grand Corona- 
tion Authem, several Bishops sent him passages from 
the Bible, which they judged most suitable to be 
set to music on the occasion of the imposifig ceres 
mony in Westminster Abbey; but Handel replied 
that he knew his Bible very well, and would make 
his own choice of an appropriate passage out of the 
Scriptures : He accordingly selected the words of the 
forty-fifth Psalm, beginning “My heart is inditing 
of a good matter, I speak of the things which I have 
made unto the king.” The words are undoubtedly 
well adapted for a coronation anthem, composed by 
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the first of sacred musicians; but would any one 
writing or speaking Hnglish in the present day use 
the word inditing in the sense in which it is used 
in the Psalm, or would he use it at all except at 
the Assizes or the Otd Bailey ?* 

A Roman Catholic might perhaps urge, that in 
the instances which have been above mentioned, as 
well as in many others, we had not succeeded in “tis- 
carding altogether from our Liturgy the languagep? 
the Beast. 

Tn our Communion Service we have a prayer com- 
mencing thus :— Prevent us, O Lord, in all our 
doings, and further us with thy continual help.” 
Here, as in the translation of the Bible, prevent is 
used in the sense of prevenio, to go before or antici- 
pute, as in Milton’s “ Ode on the Nativity :” 

“See, how from far, upon the Eastern road, 
The star-led wizards haste with odours sweet ; 
O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 


And lay it lowly at is blessed feet : 
Have, then, the honour first thy Lord to greet.” 





* The expression inditing is used by a poet of the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, but as he was also a great lawyer, it makes his 
authority somewhat equivocal. Sir John Davies in his numerous 
acrostics on the words Llizabetha Regina, has one addressed to the 
Lark, beginning thus : 

“ Bi. arly, cheerful, mountain lark ! 
L. ight’s gentle partner,*morning’s clerk, 
J. n merry notes delighting, 
S. tint awhile your song, and hark 
A. nd hear my new inditing.” 
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«In our Liturgy we have the ejaculation, “ Piti- 
fully behold the sorrows of our hearts.” Pietas, the 
Latin word, from which, through the medium of the 
Italian or French, the English word pity is derived, 
has a meaning of the affection of a parent towards 
his children, which most probably is intended to be 
signified in this place. The modern acceptation of 
the word pitiful is quite different from this classical 
‘Weaning: Thus, when a native Indian presented, on 
sne occasion, a petition to Sir James Macintosh, the 
recorder of Bombay, he culled what he fancied were 
the most ingratiating expressions he could find in 
‘the Book of Common Prayer, which he knew Euros 
peans to hold in much estimation. Accordingly his 
petition ran, “ Having verily and indeed heard in@ay. 
days, and my father has declared unto me that your 
worship is a most pitiful judge.” Such an epithet 
might have beeu applied by Cranmer to Edward VI, 
but no courtier would address it to Queen Victoria, 
who had read of Essex’s box on the ear. 

In the Eneyelopedia Britannica, (art. Language) 
it is stated, that, in the Lord’s Prayer, there axe only. 
three words derived from the Latin, 7 vespass, Temp- 
tation, and Deliver: the writer of tke article does 
not advert to the power, glory, and ever of the dow- 
ology, or to the Amen. But confining our attention 
to the short prayer in its shortest acceptation, there 
is obviously more Latin in it than the writer sup- 
poses. The words Father* and Heaven, according 
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to several eminent etymologists, are of classical deri- 
vation. This may be thought te be the case dlso of 
the words, our, thy, us, it, is, and into; and, at all 
events, the word iz, occurring twice, is only not derived 
from a Latin yord, because it is a Latin word itself. 

Professor Latham, in his learned treatise on the 
English language; which contains an_ historical 
sketch of the English alphabet, gives a list of the 
words which he supposes we derived from the Ro=. 
mans between the times of Cesar and TIengist, 
such as street, coln, chester ; and of other words of 
Latin derivation which were imported during the 
period of the Christianised Saxon sovereigns, such as 
“bishop, psalter, epistle, preach. But these were very 
seanty streamlets compared with the deluge of clas- 
‘eal words which poured from the sources of the 
Roman conquest, the Papal religion and_ spirit- 
ual dominion, the pandects of Justinian and the 
commentators on civil law among lawyers, Galen 
and Hippocrates among physicians, the science and 
some very curious dincettatiees on the analogies of language. Of 
words signifying father, are noticed four great classes, com- 
mencing with the letters P, F, B, and D. Three of these classes 
have representative words in the English language, papa , father, 
dad, or daddy. Dibdin’s “ Jolly Lamplighter” is a poetical au- 
thority for the use of tha word dad: and this song moreover 


shows how classical allusions ‘creep into our most humble litera- 
ture, as thus the allusion to flavuseApollo :— 


“Tm jolly Dick, the lamplighter, 
They say the Sun ’s my dad ; 

+ And trul} I believe it so, 
For I am a flaxen lad.” 
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literature of the ancients among all classes of liber- 
ally educated Englishmen. 

Cicero observes, that if the surprising piece of 
mechanism known by the name of the “Sphere of 
Archimedes” were taken to Britain, quis dubitet that 
the inhabitants of that barbarous island would one 
and all exclaim that it was alive.” When “our fore- 
fathers, by the progress of civilization, were first en-_ 
abled to appreciate what must have appeared to 
them the superhuman works of classical genius, 
what wonder if the language in which those works 
were composed should have becn largely adopted to 
express the sentiments of a people whose thoughts 
were deserving of the noblest vehicle for the expres- ~ 
sion of human energy? What-wonder, if, in an age 
when a reputation for intimacy with the classical 
authors was courted by the most eminent characters 
of the Shurch and State, and was an object of am- 
bition to our sovereigns, there should have been 
blended with an enthusiasm for the writings of the 
ancients not a little affectation of® parading their 
phraseology ? . 

Besides those who, without any affectation of learn- 
ing or eccentricity, have invented or adopted words 
partly formed from the classical languages, there 
have existed at all times persons who, like the ima- 
ginary character, Martinus Scriblerus, have been‘ae- 
tuated by a kind of classical mania, but who, never- 
theless, have been well worth listening to.| Such, in 
the reign of James I. was Tom Coryat, author of the 
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Crudities. Ben Jonson calls him, in allusion to this 
propensity, a Logodedale, and says, that a “thread 
of Greek ran through his whole discourse, and an- 
other of Latin; and that he would buy his eggs, his 
puddings, hig gingerbread, yea cobble his shoes in 
the Attic dialect.” Coryat himself styles Prince 
Henry his Hyperaspist, meaning by that term, one 
who opposes his shield in defence of his friend. 
Another favourite expression of his to signify festive 
eating and drinking was, refogillating. A contem- 
porary writes, 
“He travelled north, he travelled south, 
With Myj» vaspist in his mouth, 
A word of his devising : 
Por Nature letters-patent gave 
To him the frivilege to have 
Of words naturalizing.” 

This stanza is taken from the very singular collec- 
tion of paneggrical verses prefixed to Coryat’s Craudi- 
ties. After coming to the word finis.in this collec- 
tion, we meet with a new series as long as the pre-_ 
eeding one. Most of the poets arid wits of the day _ 
cont~ibuted verses, at Prince Henry's desire, inGreek, — 
Latin, French, Spanish, Irish, Welsh, Utopian, and 
other imaginary languages; besides which, there are 
verses in the shapes of eggs, verses in strange’me- 
tres, as antispastics and horse-verse, and also pieces of 
music. Coryat affixed the8e encomiums to his book,* 
though they are all in ridicule of himself, not 
sparing his use of Greecified and Latinised words. 
And yet Coryat’s travels in India as well as Europe 

L2 
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are, considering the age in which they were written, 
very curious and instructive. He first introduced 
the use of forks into England, for which, as he tells 
us, he was called by his friends Purcifer.* 

Erasmus, though he composed admigably in Latin 
himself, ridicules, in a work called Ciceronianus, a set 
of persons, in’ his time, who were possessed with a 
mania for using only words that had been ‘used be- 
fore by Ciccro, Ie represents one of these persons 
conversing with an echo. 


“ Decem annos consumpsi in legendo Cicerone, 
Echo—ére /” 
“ In reading Cicero I've spent ten years, 
Echo—Ears ! 


Having thus imposed, perhaps, rather a severe 
tax upon your attentions in laying down my pre- 
mises for the conclusion which T secondly ad- 
vanced, viz., that “you cannot entirely dispense 


* As Coryat’métions that he travelled through Europe with 

- only one pair of shoes, one of the copies of panegyrical verses is 
- accompanied with a picture of a pair of laurelled shoes, which the 
verses underneath commemorate ; the point of which being, that 
his head was so heavily laden with the mattcrs that he had 
picked up in his travels, that it could not support any laurels, 
which were accordingly transferred to those shoes which could 
not bo too signally honoured, The following is an odd specimen 
of the mixture of English and Latin by Porson, written for the 
diversion of his younger friends -— : 


“ Ego nunquam audivi such terrible news, 
As at this present tempus niy senses confuse. 
T'm drawn for a miles; T must go éum Marte, 
And cominus ense engage Buonaparte.” 
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with the utility of studying the languages of anti- 
quity, so long as you make use of the English 
language,” I will beg to add a few corollaries to my 
two propositions. 

In the first place, a knowledge of the ancient 
languages is ‘extremely useful for fully compre- 
hending ‘the writings of some of the most distin- 
guished €inglish authors, modern as well as ancient: 
— This inference is much corroborated by what 
T have noticed, in former lectures, concerning 
the use of classical quotations by English authors; 
and, as matters sometimes appear plainer by means 
of particular examples, than from general reasoning, 
I would suggest to you to take in your hands the 
Kssays of Lord Bacon, than which there is, perhaps, 
no book in the English language that, within the 
samc compass, contains so many sagacious hints for 
the culture of the mind, and the business of the 
world. I may ask, can a person who is not a clas- 
sical scholar read this book with pleasure? I will 
not ask, whether a classical scholar must not derive 
vastly more pleasure and more profit from it than a — 
merely English reader ? 

And, in case any of you should think that exam- 
ples from less ancient writers than Lord Bacon 
would be more apposite to my purpose, I will ask 
you if it be possible fully to relish Fielding’s novels: 
without a knowledge of the classical languages? To 
a person ignorant-of those languages, what a loss in 
the imperfect conception of the character and say- 
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ings of Parson Adams! And how, for instance, 
among many similar allusions that might be taken 
from “Tom Jones,” would a person ignorant of the 
classics understand the quotations of Ar. Benjamin 
the barber, or relish Partridge’s Polly, matete, cry, 
town, is, my, daskalon, which he construed, Sa child 
may sometimes teach his grandmother to suck 
eggs?” 

Mr. Shandy, father of the eelebrated Tristram 
Shandy, can be well known only by classical readers; 
and Smollett, not less than Sterne, supposes his 
readers to be classically educated, when, in “ Pere- 
grine Pickle,” he places them down at a supper 
“after the manner of the ancients.” Another po- . 
pular character, who cannot be understood without 
a knowledge of the classical authors, is met with in 
the comedy of the © Heir at Law;” it is Dr. Pan- 
gloss, LL.D, ASS. 

Without dwelling on such ancient books of his- 
torical interest, general literature or amusement, 
“as Erasmus’s “ Encomium on Folly,” “ tWudibras,” 

“ Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” (which, ap- 
pears to have had such an extraordinury charm for 
Dr. Johnson,) Montaigne’s “ Essays,” “ Drunken 
Bartiaby’s Journal,” I will refer to the rival political 
productions of the last generation: Ou one side 
ave have the * Rolliad” “and probationary Odes; 
and on the other, the “ Antijacobin.” Among the 
literary productions of this nature may be noticed 
“The Ode to Anarchy,” in imitation of Horaee’s 
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“Ode to Fortune,” and the Sapphic adventure of 
the “ Needy Knifegrinder.” So Horace’s 


“ Nil parvum, aut humili modo 
Nil mortale loquar,” 


is rendered, 
« Mortals | no common voice I hear— 
e Militia Colonel, Premier Peer, 
Lieutenant of a county !” 
And Catullus’s refrain in his “Achme and Sep- 


timius,” 
“ Tfoc ut dixit, Amor sinistram, ut ante 


Dextram, sternuit approbationtm,” 
is translated, in reference to the meeting between 
Fox and Horne Tooke at the Crown and Anchor 


Tavern, 
“ He spoke ; and to the left and right 


Norfolk hiccup'd with delight.” 

Archbishop.Whateley, in his treatise on the “ Ele- 
nents of Rhetorie,” quotes the following passage 
from Burke, on the “ French Revolution Pa 

“To avoid, therefore, the evils of inconstancy and 
versatility, ten’ thousand times worse than those of” 
obstinacy and the blindest prejudice, we have conse- * 
erated the State, that no man should approach to 
look into its defects or conceptions but with due 
eaution,—that he ghould never dream of bégin- 
ning its reformation by its subversion,—that he 
should approach to the faults of the State as to the 
wounds of a father, with pions awe and trembling 
solicitudg. By this wise prejudice we are taught to 
look with horror on those children of their country 
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who are prompt rashly to hack that aged parent in 
pieces, and put him into the kettle of magicians, in 
hopes that, by their poisonous weeds, and wild incan- 
tations, they may regenerate the paternal constitu- 
tion, and renovate their father’s life. _ 

Upon this passage Archbishop Whateley observes, 
that the metaphor employed by Burke is a classical 
metaphor ; and that “no preparation or explanation, 
even though sufficient to make it intelligible, could 
render it very striking to those not thoroughly and 
early familiar With the ancient fables of Medea.” 

The philosophical works of Dugald Stewart, and, 
still more, those of Dr. Brown, abound with beau- 
tiful, passages introduced, by way of illustration, 
from the classical authors: these works must be 
highly interesting to every reader who feels a cu- 
riusity about the powers and capabilities of improye- 
ment in so material a part of himself as his own mind. 

Tf you feel an interest in the ancient treasures 
with which an adventurous traveller (my friend Sir 

‘c. Fellows) is, at the present moment, enriching our 
” national Museum, you will naturally take up what he 
has written on the subject of the Lycian marbles. 
But the inseriptions contained in the work would 
probably induce a person who is apt to grow pale at 
the sight of Greek, to Jay it down agains 
- A person might conceive that, in books of English 
poetry, there was no danger of meeting with naked 
Latin, however they might be redvlent of classical 
allusions. Without shuwing in detail how fallacious 
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his confidence would be, I will open the works of 
Young, certainly not one of the most learned of our 
poets; and without ransacking all his compositions, 
T readily put my finger on the following passages 
from his Satires :— 


“ So, breakfast with Alicia, there you’ll sce 
Simplex manditiis to the last degree.” 


And again, without dwelling on the allusion to 
Tlorace’s Lyce, 


Autumnal Lyco carries in her face, 
Memento mori to cach public place.” 


And in the “ Night Thoughts,” 


“ By pleasure unsubdued, unbroke by pain, 
He shares in that omnipotence he trusts ; 
All bearing, all attempting, till he falls, 
And when he falls, writes Vici on his shield.” 


Other examples might be cited to show that many 
great and even fashionable English waiters do, to a 
certain extent, avrite Latin: But if we take into 
consideration also classical allusions, how lifeless 
must some of the finest passages of modern writers 
appear to a person whose thoughts have not been 
taught to wander beyond the threescore and ten 
years of an individuals life, or further than the ear 
can catch the sound of Boy-bells! How insensible 
must such a person be to Lord Byron’s many beau- 
tiful contrasts between the aneient and modern 
states of Greece ;—to his song, for instance, of the 
“Isles of Greece,” or to that exquisitely beautiful 
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comparison in the “Giaour” of Modern Greece to 
the human features for some moments or perhaps an 
hour after death ! 

Take again Lord Byron’s splendid allusions in his 
“Childe Harold” to ancient Rome, which he styles 
the Niobe of nations. His apostrophe to.Pompey’s 
Statue, and his description of the Roman Forum, 
in which he represents the eloquent air still to breathe 
and burn with the immortal accents of Cicero. Who 
but a classical scholar can fully enter into the spi- 
rit of the passage relating to the statue of the Wolf 
that nursed Romulus and Remus, and which very 
statue, and the accident that happened to it by 
lightning, are mentioned in the classieal writings. 


“ And thou the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome, 
She-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome, 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 
Thou standest : mother of the mighty heart, 
Which the great founder suck’d from thy wild teat, 
Scorch’d by the Roman Jove’s ethereal dart, 
And thy limbs black with lightning—dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond charge fétget ?... 


Some of the most celebrated pictures and statues 
are known, and always spoken cf, by classical names, 
—as the Date obolum Belisavio, the Ecce Homo and 
Mater Dolorosa of Guido, the Salvator Mundi of 
Carlo Dolei, and the Noli me tangere of Caracci. 
The pictures of Europa and of Leda awaken, in 
classical minds, recollections of some of the most 
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beautiful poetry of the Augustan age. Even 
Hogarth, in his “ Battle of the Pictures,” makes 
those of Europa and her bull a prominent feature of 
the engagement. 

So we have the statues of Venus Callipygis, 
Minerva Galeata, Pudicitia. Nor must we forget, 
in looking ht anciertt statues, coins, or medals, the 
antiquarian associations of the Jaticlave and bulla 
aurea. What historical recollections are called up 
by the statue of Clodius at Rome, habited in a fe- 
male dress! What classical associations are awak- 
ened Wy the Laocodn, especially when, under the tui- 
tion of Lessing, we regard it as a touchstone of the 
limits $which confine the rival arts of the statuary 
and tlfe poet. 

Several works of English writers are known by 
classical names, as the “ Muiopotmos” of Spenser, 
“Sampson Agonistes” of Milton; “ Threnodit Au- 
gustalis,” “Britannia Rediviva,” “Annus Mirabilis” 
of Dryden, “ Tirocinium” of Cowper, “<Privia” of 
Gay, Prynne’s “ Flistriomastyx,” pregnant with his- 
torical, consequences, Bacon’s “ Novum Organum,” 
and Newton's * Principia.” the admiration of the 
world. 

Secondly, I infer that a classical scholar will 
generally be found to have a much clearer insight 
into the etymology of the English language than a 
merely Knglish scholar. Dr. Johnson says, in the 
learned preface toehis Dictionary, that “most of 
our polysyllables are Roman ;” and of our words of 


y 
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one syllable he says only that they are very often 
Teutonic. : 
Although orthography and pronunciation are 
regulated not according merely to etymology, but 
by established usage 


“ Quem penes arbitrium est, ct jus, et norma }quendi,” 
JUS, 


yet most persons accustomed to writing or public 
speaking in English will tell you, that a knowledge 
of etymology has often served them for a guide-post 
which has prevented them from mistaking the right 
way. 

T saw upon the door of a house in Camden-town, 
the other day, the word oculist spelt occulist ; and 
on a book-stall I met with a work “On the art of 
fertilizing Jand,”—mistakes which would not have 
been made by persons who had received. an elemen- 
tary Classical education. So Dr. Johnson, in his 
Dictionary, says that lantern from laterna, is often, 
from mistake, spelt lanthorn, as if the word were 
derived from lanp horn. I recoilect one of the 
dames of Eton College who had occasion to. write 
down the exeuse for a shuffling boy who boarded in 
her house not attending school business, making 
several attempts to write “ taking physic,” which, if 
she had been acquainted with Greek, would have 
been plain enough to hér, but after beginning with 
an F, and attempting to spell it in various ways, 
she at last impatiently dashed her pen through the 
whole, and wrote taking stuff. 
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It is, moreover, of the utmost importance to those 
who desire to speak or write English well, to select 
such words for expressing their thoughts as are most 
significant of the ideas which they mean to convey. 
Many writers and speakers are apt to express not 
the ideas of their ‘minds, but only some others which 
resemble or are akin to them: Many write or say 
what they think, but not quite fully or completely: 
Many convey their own ideas together with some- 
thing more than they intended: And many are con- 
tented with using vulgarisms, or low or fecble ex- 
pressions, or such as awaken unbecoming or dis- 
agrecable associations. But it is to classical scholars, 
who are intimately conversant with the parentage of 
our English words, and the distinguishing shades of 
meaning which they have derived from their birth, 
or acquired in tract of time, that we must look for 

«Writing and speaking the English language® with 
simplicity, precision, and grace, with Roman dig- 
nity in matters where it is becoming,® afid, in all 
matters, with Attte perspicuity and propriety. 
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LECTURE IV.- 


USE OF THE CLASSICS TO MERCHANTS IN MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Lorp Bacon compares the human mind to an 
enchanted glass, which represents not the real 
images of things, but only spectres and illusions. 
These false appearances he calls dols, with refer- 
-ence, as it would seem, to the primitive sense of the 
word ; though it may appear that he might appro- 
priately have used it in its acquired signification, 
that of objects of worship. Idols, according to him, 
are of four kinds :—of the éribe, of the palace, of the 7 
cave, and of the theatre. I propose to make some 
remarks fipén a class of idols of the tribe, which 
term I will beg leave to apply to commercial habits 
of thinking ang feeligg, and commercial objects of 
desire or ambition. I will next endeavour to show 
that these idols render it very expedient to connect 
a <lassical with a commercial cducation.* 

There is no profession or pursuit which does not- 
leave some important powers of mind, and some 
feelings useful to mankind and honourable to our- 


* See Burke’s character of Mr. George*Grenville for a sketch of 
the idols of the Laz. 
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selves ina comparatively dormant, or even perverted 
state, whilst it exercises and improves the rfst. 
And, therefore, in order to render ourselves happy 
as individuals, and useful, agreeable, and respect- 
able, as members of society, it is desirable to take 
the most effectual means of remedying the injurious 
tendencies of our peculiar vocations. 

In the like manner with regard to our four 
senses, the loss of one is often accompanied by a 
greater sensibility of the others; but though you 
might hear like a savage Indian, or touch like a 
Paganini, you would not, from this motive at least, 
pluck out your eyes. It would be acting like some 
singers who dismember themselves for the purpose 
of preserving their voices. A man who suffers any 
faculty of body or mind which God has implanted 
in him for the wisest purposes to go to deeay, is only, 
#s Marshal Saxe said of a person who could not 
ride on horseback, a homme & demi. ; 

The physician is daily conversant with the pains, 
the fears, the laméntations, the hopes, the joys, the 
gratitude of patients, of their friends and near rela- 
tives. He requires no effort of imagination to paint 
to him images of the extremes of human woe or 
happiness. And, independently of the impression$ 
which he passively receives, the busiticss of his life, 
the honour of his professiongand the objects of his 
ambition are all closcly united with active service 
to suffering humanity, 

The lawyer is daily concerned in defending the 
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fortunes, the lives, and the reputations dearer than 
lif® of his clients. The verdict of a jury, as the 
foreman pronounces the emphatic words of “ guilty” 
or “not guilty,” thrills through his breast, whilst it 
awakens the consciousness of having failed in his 
duty, been wanting in knowledge or skill, or, on the 
other hand, of having successiully brought forward 
the stores of his midnight lucubrations, and exer- 
cised his cultivated talents for the vindication of 
justice or the protection of innocence. 

The clergyman’s sympathy towards his fellow- 
creatures is continually called forth in matters affect- 
ing the human heart more deeply even than those 
which engage the thoughts of the physician or law- 
yer. A single glimpse of his holy dutics may suf 
fice for our purpose, and I will take it from Gold- 
smith’s poem of the “ Deserted Village.” 


« Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismay’d, 
The reverend éhampion stood ; at his control 
Despair and anguish fled the pa.ting soul, 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last falt’ring accents whisper’d praise” 


Let us contrast the occupation of a merchant 
with those we have just been considering. 1 will 
not say, along @ith those who have yet to learn the 
first principles of an eulightened political economy, 
that a merchant’s gains arc founded upon other per- 
sons’ losses, or that it is not his best interest to pro- 
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as well as that of his own. But I may be allowed 
to urge, that a merchant, in his business, looks much 
more exclusively than the physician, lawyer, or 
divine, to sc/f. When he gains 1002, or 10004, 
or 10,0002. by a profitable adventure, there is not 
commonly a petson eager, with tears of gratitude in 
his eyes, to thankshim for the risk he has run, or 
the exertions he has made, or to assure him, that, 
however great-his gains may have been, they are as 
dust in the balanee compared with the benefit he 
‘has conferred on another fellow-creature. 

The merchant’s reward is more metallie and gross 
in its nature; more dazzling, indecd, to a person of 
an unedueated, or rather badly educated, mind,—to 
the human brute; but infinitely less captivating to 
those who desire to keep alive that sacred fire of 
sympathy in their breasts, which is an emanation 
of a holier flame that animates Divine Benevolence 
when it is mindful of the Ipwlicst of created beings. 

The annals of the meregntige world” exhibit how 
powerful the influence of self-iterest may be in 
sudling the voice of conscience, and suppressing all 
the’ finer’ feelings of the soul. We need not, for this 
purpose, eaveit to remote times, when Christendom 
was Roman Catholic, and adored an image of the 
cross with superstitious reverence3 and yet mer- 
chants were found, who uscel to trample under their - 
feet this holy symbol of their Saviour’s passion, in 
order to he admittgd to trade for the spices of a 
heathen counter, 

M 
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We may look at what is going on in the world to 
a great extent in the present day, and what, but a 
very few years ago, was mainly carried on by means 
of English capital and English industry,—I mean that 
opprobrium of mercantile history, the Slave Trade. 

Tt is unnecessary for my present Purpose, and it 
would be impracticable within the space of*a leeture, 
to give you even a faint idea of that abominable 
traffic, which is the “ greatest practical evil that ever 
afflicted the human race, and the severest and most 
extensive calamity recorded in the history of the 
world.” I may, however, state that it appears from 
returns laid before the British parliament that 80,000 
slaves and upwards were annually carried by force 
out of the unhappy continent of Africa; and, from 
a return laid on the table of the Iouse of Lords in 
the year 1799, I find that of 31,554 slaves exported, 
(for tlfus human beings are spoken of when they 
become the subjects of @ommerce,) no fewer than 
5413 died’ on the sea-passage, making somewhat 
more than seventeen per cent. in fifty-one days,—a 
rate of mortality which, if extended to the Whole 
human race, would unpeople the earth iff a very 
short space of time. ‘ 

€ must leave to your imaginations the agonies ex- 
perienced hy the victims of this cruel man-merchan- 
(lize, the anguish occasioned “ when families were left 
behind, connexions broken, friendships, attachments, 
relationships burst asunder.” My object on the pre- 
sent occasion is to point out, that commerce has its 
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evil as well as its good tendencies, by showing how, 
under the baneful influence of self-interest, English 
merchants, within living memory, instead of convey- 
ing, in their ships, from this civilized and enlightened 
country, the means of improvement, the sources of 
knowledge an& wealth, and the charms of social in- 
tercourse carried & a noxious plant by which every- 
thing precious was withered and blasted, and under 
whose shade nothing useful or profitable to the 
African continent could ever flourish or take root.” 

The result of mercantile pursuits in hardening the 
heart, is thus touched upon by Boileau, thereby 
showing that the effect of trading habits on the 
mind is the same in all nations :— 


“ Pren-moi le bon parti. Laisse 18 tous les livres, 
Cent francs au dernier cing combien font ils? vingt livres, 
C'est bien dit. Va: tu sais tout ce qu'il faut savoir. 
{Jue de biens, que d’honneurs sur toi s’en vont pleWoir. 
Exerce-toi, mon fils, dans ccs hautes sciences, 
Prens, au lien d’un Platou, le Guidon de Fjnapces. 
Badurei toi le corr, sois Avabé, Corsaire, 
Injuste, violen® sans foi, double, fattssaire. 
Ne va point sottement faire le généreux. 
Emgraisse-toi, mon fils, du suc des malheureux. 


It was recorded of Catiline that he was alieni 
appetens, sui profusus. But the more ordinary dieec- 
tion of selfishness in the city is to covet and also to 
hoard riches. It is notorieus that the love of accu- , 
mulating wealth, not as a means of any useful and 
laudable employment of it, or even for the purchase 
of luxnriceg, and the indulgence in social sensuality. 
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lays often a strong hold on the human heart. In 
the beautiful language of our Chureh-service, man 
“heapeth up riches,” though he knows not “who 
shall gather them.” The story has been often told 
of the miser, who, when, in articulo mortis, he was 
receiving extreme unction from a pritst, and had a 
golden crucifix held before his failing ey€s, faintly 
inquired for what price it might be parted with ? 
The eye of the miser, it has been said, is not dim to 
gold when it is dim to every other object; and an 
eminent moral poet of our country makes Old Euclio 
exclaim, when pressed, at his last gasp, to sign a 
disposition of a rich manor, 
“Not that ; I cannot part with that ’—and died.” 
Tow frequently do we see in this City of London 
the figure of speech used by Salvian verified, that 
the soul assimilates itself to its treasures, and is 
transmitted into a mere earthly mass. “Mens the- 
saurizontis thesaurum suum sequitur, et quasi in 
naturam terrestris sufBstAntize demutatur.” 
Many persons, indeed, by a slight and very nar- 
* row extension of the circle of selfishness, inglude 
within it some near relation and heir, and hoard up 
treasures for his use, never considering that Provi- 
derfec has placed those treasures in their hands as 
in trust for the use of mankind. The poct Thom- 
«son, in his “Castle of Ind®lence,” has drawn us a pic- 
ture of the consequenecs which not unfrequently 
follow, and indeed are in a great, measure produced 
by such mean and short-sighted views. : 
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“ Of vanity the mirror this was called — 
Tfere you a muck-worm of the town might see 
At his dull desk, and at his ledgers stall’d, 
Eat up with carking care and penury, 
Most like to carcase parch’d on gallows-tree, 
“A penny saved "tis a penny got,’ 
Firm to this scoundrel maxim keepcth he, 
Ne of its rigour wid] he "bate a jot, 
Till it has quench’d his fire, and banished his pot. 


Straight from the filth of this low grub, behold ! 
Comes fluttering forth a gaudy spendthrift heir,— 
All glossy, gay, enamell’d all with gold, 
The silly tenant of the summer air. 
In folly lost, of nothing takes he care, 
Pimps, lawyers, stewards, harlots, flatterers vile, 
And thieving tradesmen him among thei share. 
His father’s ghost from Limbo-lake the while 

Sces this, which more damnation doth upon him pile.” 





A. philosophical poet of antiquity ridicules the 
popular belicf of his country, according to which 
particular persons who had been obnoxious to the 
wrath of Jupiter were doomed, Tartatus, to expiate 
their offences be punishments devised and adorned 
by the fancy of poets; but he says that these ima- 
ginary punishments were very appropriate types of 
those real distresses which mankind inflict upon 
themselves by habits and conduct opposed to the 
dictates of philosophy. 

The daughters of Danae, who were condemned by _ 
Minos to be perpetually filling a vessel with water, 
Which, as fast as they filled it, was emptying itself by 
a perforation made on purpose to administer immor- 
tal disappointment, are. aecordine to Lueretise onle 
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types of what is going on in the breasts of very 
many merchants in the City of London. Their 
friends, their country, mankind, by whom they 
might be regarded as beloved benefactors, must be 
postponed until they have filled up tee full measure 
of wealth which they deem essential to their happi- 
ness. Do they ever fill up that measure? Are not 
their whole lives spent in this very employment ? 
Fast as streams of wealth pour in, does there not 
seem to be a feverish want and craving in their 
minds proportionate to, or even increased by, the 
exuberant supply? Is not then the Roman poet 
right in his philosophical and eloquent conclusion— 


“Hine Acherusia fit stultorum denique vita.” 


Tt is obvious, then, that something more is requi- 
site to make you happy in yourselves or useful mem- 
bers of society than an cducation which will enable 
you in the%sutest and most expeditions way to ac- 
quire riches. Suppose yourselves ever so successful 
in this pursuit, of what avail will your lands and 
mortgages, your stocks and your shares be, if,’ after 
disquieting yourselves about them in vain through 
life, they entitle you only to the famam per infamiam 
of an epitaph like that whicH was penned by Dr. 

, Arbuthnot for the profligate and opulent Chatres, 
and which thus conclades :— 
“ Oh indignant reader, 


Think not his life useless io mankind f 
Providence connived at his excerable designs, 
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To give to after ages 
A conspicuous proof and exaiuple 
Of how small estimation is exorbitant wealth 
In the sight of God, 
By his bestowing it on the most unworthy of all mortals.” 


e 

Sir Agdrew Freeport, of the Spectator Club, is 
related to have fad a warm discussion with Sir 
Roger de Coverley, in consequence of Sir Roger 
applying to merchants in general the proverbial 
imputation of the Romans on their mercantile foes, 
the Carthaginians, of Punica fides. Captain Sentry, 
from his military habits, seems to have been appre- 
hensive lost his two old friends should have fought 
a duel on the subject. I think we must agree with 
Sir Andrew, that punctuality to one’s word and en-, 
‘gagements is not, generally speaking, a mercantile 
failing: on the contrary, a merchant’s inteyest, not 
jess than his honour, must suggest to him, on a va- 
riety of occasions, (whateyer mottos gn this sub- 
ject of an opposite tendeney may be inscribed on 
the @re alieno trumpets of Philadelphia,) that, if 
there is any virtue under heaven which is its own 
reward, it is good faith. 

Sir Andrew, in the course of the controversy 
which has been justmoticed, regrets that the Cartha- 
ginians had no pocts who mnight have eulogised 
them, and perhaps he wished also, who might have? 
thrown dirt at the Romans. Plautus has preserved 
some angicnt Catthaginian words; and it is proba- 
ble that if that nation had given birth to works of 
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genius, some of them would have survived the 
wreck of time. Searecly any yestiges now remain 
of the Carthaginian empire except the opprobrious 
epithets of Peni fedifragi, and Punica fides, the 
memory of the barbarous tortures inflicted upon Re- 
gulus, and the name of IIannibal, who, in eayly youth, 
swore eternal enmity against the Romans, and who 
afterwards crossed the Alps in a manner to excite 
the wonder of his age, but only with a sanguinary and 
ambitious purpose, that was miserably frustrated, of 
forcing with his catapultas the gates of Rome, and 
erecting his standard in the middle of the Saburra. 
Perhaps the fate of this great empire, once trium-, 
phant even over the Romans by sea and by land, 
may be regarded as an awful lesson to mankind, 
that mercantile prosperity, when unsupported by the 
successful cultivation of the liberal arts, and the 
paramount ascendency of the moral virtues, cannot 
preserve a nation from the most cruel reverses of 
present fortune, and from the obloquy of future 
generations. 

But if Sir Andrew’s wish had been realized,-and, 
in addition to our Latin and Greek clessics, we had 
to study Carthaginian historians, orators, and poets, 
it may be questioned whethe they would have 
afforded such appropriate “ physie” for the mer- 
“chant’s “ soul,” as the writers belonging to nations ~ 
in which agriculture was held in high honour, and 
the beauties of nature praised beyond the works of 
man. It is desirable to preserve the memory, at 
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least, of some of the fairest works of the creation 
displayed in rural scenery, especially in a country 
like our own, which the Fauns, and Dryads, and 
even Diana herself, disgusted and terrified by the 
smoke and rattle of railways, are upon the point 
of abandoping for ever. 

Voltaire, in his discourse pronounced at his recep- 
tion into the French Academy, notices the preju- 
dices entertained, in his day, by the French against 
the profession of agriculture: and the Abbe de Lille, 
in the preliminary discourse prefixed to his transla- 
tion of the Georgics, observes, that, on this account, 
a translation of that poem, if undertaken by an an- 
thor of genius, was better calculated than any other 
work for adding to the riches of the French lan- 
guage. The physic which these cminent authors 
preseribed for the French people would most pro- 
bably not have been found among the ingredients of 
Carthaginian literature. So our merchants would, it 
is likely, have met in Carthaginian writers, if any 
had come down to us, with enough to flatter their 
mereantile prejudices, to awaken their town associa- 
tions, to indulge the tastes of the counting-house or 
the exchange, and perhaps to supply them with ar- 
guments for the repest of the Corn-laws, and against 
the repeal of the N avigation Act. They would, pro- 
bably, have met with a Carthaginian “ Trivia,” like 
that of Gay, or a City-shower as described by Swift, - 
aud perhaps a song corresponding with “ Sally in 
our Alley,” or Montgomery's * Chimney Sweepers 
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Soliloquies? but “ho Georgies, no Bucolies, no 
Idylls, no Eclogues, no dictators called from the 
plough to the defence of the State, and, after having 
led monarchs in triumph, returning again to the 
same happy and independent occupation, “ gaudente 
terrd vomere laureato, et triumphali aratore,” 

Again, in the active scenes of life, and in the 
details of business to which you will necessarily be 
habituated, you are likely to cultivate all the prac- 
tical principles of your nature, both animal and in- 
tellectual. Thus you will be led to a familiar ac- 
quaintance with a variety of combinations of real 
occurrences, and will acquire a talent for minute, 
comprehensive, and -rapid observation, with a reten- 
tive and ready memory, quick and correct judg- 
ment, and perhaps an uncommon perfection in the 
external senses with reference to the particular pro- 
ducts in which you may trade. 

But wil! you be equally at home with generals 
as with particulars—in enlightened theory as in ex- 
tensive practice ¢ Will you be able, at pleasure, to 
withdraw your attention from the objects of-seuse, 
and to direct it to intellectual - combinations ? 
These operations of mind involve the exercise of 
faculties which the habits and-daily business of com- 
merce do not cherish and improve. 

And yet these faculties were not given to man 
by his Creator to be negleeted and despised. Their 
employment is important for the attainment of indi- 
vidual happiness, and for the better performance of 


. 
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moral and political duties. It “is the possession of 
the intellectual faculties of abstraction and imagina- 
tion, and not of those habits of mind which are 
chiefly improved by the business of the Exchange or 
the Docks, which characteristically distinguishes 
man from the lower animals, who are entirely occu- 
pied with the objects of their present perceptions. 

I remember, just after my leaving college, mak- 
ing inquiry at Stockholm, of a merchant there, 
about the tomb of Gustavus Vasa; he expressed 
his surprise that any person should feel ay interest 
about an old monument which he had never heard 
was worth looking at, or about a man who had 
lived more than a hundred years ago. 

This merchant would probably have considered 
Dr. Johnson as a fit inmate for a lunatic asylum, 
when writing from the ruins of Iona, whence, in a 
former age, were diffused the blessings of religion 
over the savage clans of Caledonia, “Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses,—whatever 
makes the past, the distant, or the future predomi- 
nate cver the present, advances us in tlic dignity of 
thinking beings. Far from me and my friends be 
such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over ary ground which has been dig- 
nified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue! That man is 
little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose picty 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Tona.” 

The same merchant, whose experience of oaths 
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had probably been limited to a witness-box or the 
bureau of a custom-house, would have been not a lit- 
tle astonished at hearing Boccacio, at the tomb of 
Virgil, swearing to devote his life to the Muses; or 
in reading the formulary of a similar deposition by 
Delille. 


“ Telas ! je n'ai point vi ce sGjour enchanté— 
Ces beaux licux ott Virgile a tant de fois chante ; 
Mais, jen jure et Virgile ct ses accords sublimes, 
Jirai: de VApennin je franchirai les cimes. 
Jirai, plein de son nom, plein de ces vers sacrés, 


Les lire aux mémes lieus qui les ont inspiré. 


Far be it, however, from me to intimate, that a 
merchant liberally educated is, in fact, as far as 
regards the intellectual powers which he ordinarily 
exercises, only a cleverer kind of ape. When Sir 
Thomas Gresham conceived the idea of founding the 
Royal. Exchauge, and of establishing a college for 
initiating the youth of the City of London in the ~ 
humane and liberal arts, he exhibited a conspicuous 
instance of an intellect, enlarged as his was by an 
university cducation, soaring above the prospects 
prescuted by outward and present objects of “sense, 
and grasping at bright visions for the future. Ile 
affords a noble example that a Brit 





hh merchant, if 
he apply to the abundant welth which commerce 
places at his disposal, a mind capable of distributing 
it beneficially for the interests of mankind, can pro- 
duce achievements which, more aptly than history 
usually adjudges the appellation, cntitle-a man to 
the epithet of great. 
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So it is related of Lorenzo di Medici, that one of 
the objects to which he appropriated his commercial 
gains was the placing in his extensive gardens at 
Florence a number of antique statues, by which the 
artists of his country were invited to imitate the 
perfection to which the arts had attained in Greece 
and Rome.* One merning he perceived a young ar- 
tist making a model from the statue of a Satyr; but 
in order to heighten the expression of the counte- 
nance, he had opened the lips of the figure, and 
made the teeth visible. Lorenzo observed to the 
young man that an old satyr would not be likely to 
have such a goodly mouth, and passed on. The 
next morning he looked again at the progress which 
had been made in the model, when, to his surprise, 
he found that the artist had struck out some teeth, 
and had given to the mouth all the appearance of 

_ deformity arising from age. Lorenzo was $0 de- 
lighted with the ingenious manner in which the 
alteration had been made, that he *inimediately 
patronised the aMist, and brought him into public 
notice, The model is still preserved :—The young 
artist was Michael Angelo. 

A single ship, freighted with spiecs from the East, 
brought to Lorenzo di Medici two hundred ancient 
manuscripts, of which eighty were unknown in 
Europe. So much is the preservation and existence 
in the present day of the precious remains of anti- 
quity owing to the enlightened zeal and munifiecnce 
of a merchant ! 
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How many monuments of art and science, of archi- 
tecture, painting, and sculpture, for the present age 
to admire and imitate, have been called into exis- 
tence by the liberality and good taste of the mercan- 
tile communities of Belgium, in that age when com- 
moree had fixed its favourite abode in the cities of 
Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, Bruxelles, Louvaine. So 
the burghers of Lombardy and the opulent mer- 
chants of Venice occupy a distinguished place 
among the bencfactors of mankind who have contri- 
buted to introduce civilization and refinement into 
the manners and tastes of modern Europe. 

The press of Aldus at Venice, and his literary 
academy, called Aldi Neacademia, closely unite the 
annals of that commercial city with the history of 
classical literature. The year 1501, when Aldus 
first introduced small octavos and duodecimos, in- 
stead of cumbrous and expensive folios, has been re- , 
garded an epoch in literary history scarcely less re- 
markable than the substitution of printed books for 
manuscripts. The enlargement o the mind to be 
noticed in cities, which, from being principal marts 
of commerce, arc a kind of epitome of the world, 
was probably the means of stimulating against the 
fa®ric of papal despotism the gloquence of Fra Paoli 
Sarpi, the Venetian Luther. 

And at the present “lay we may witness a com- 
pany of British merchants governing a vast oriental 
empire composed of more than a hundred millions 
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and cautious steps, the mists of ignorance and super- 
stition which prevent the developement of the intel- 
leetual gnd moral energies of so many nations in 
one; endeavouring by wise laws to counteract the 
impediments arising from the prejudices and the 
vices of men, which retard the natural tendency of 
human afffirs to ualimited improvement ; and by 
the encouragement and promotion of every liberal 
object of investigation or pursuit, augmenting, to 
the best of their judgments, the happiness of a peo- 
ple confided to their care under the most important 
trust ever vested in a company of merchants since 

commerce has been instituted among mankind. 
‘So although a Grecian Dramatist introduces the 
Priest of Jupiter complaining that his temple had 
been deserted by all good people since Plutus had 
heen restored to sight (such was the subject of the 
. play), and had conferred riches upon the god who 
desorved them; and although the oriental metaphor 
of @ camel passing through the eye of & needle is 
used in the SeNptures to intimate, in a striking 
manner, the tendency of the service of Mammon 
to disqualify his votaries for purer devotion,—-yet 
many instance? might be cited of the employment 
of wealth by British merchants, which, accordingeto 
human judgment, would seem to have tended to the 
obedient execution of tha’ will upon earth which 
is nuinistered to by augels in @leaven. 

However, notwithstanding these splendid in- 
stances of Righ merit in merchants, it is not the less 
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true,.that you will be exposed to considerable risk 
of contracting some such intellectual or moral mala- 
dics as I have mentioned to be engendered or aggra- 
vated by exclusive devotion to mercantile pursuits. 
Let us inquire, therefore, whether, as an auxiliary 
to your education for commercial life, you may not 
be furnished with antidotes for-each vanety of mer- 
cantile poison. 

Over the great gate of the Alexandrian Library— 
that literary wonder of the world—were inscribed 
two Greck words, signifying “ Physic of the soul ;” 
and Lord Bacon in his “ Essay upon Studies” says, 
“ Abeunt studia in mores. There is no stand or im- 
pediment in the wit, but may be wrought out by fit 
studies.” Te illustrates this observatign by instanc- 
ing the appropriate exercises which are good for 
particular diseases of the body, just as I have noticed 
in the course of these lectures Dr. Armstrong’s pre- 
scription for expanding the chest. 

Tt will be allowed by all whose reading of man- 
kind in the original has been excensive, that the 
relish of what is beautiful, proper, clegant, and or- 
namental in writing, is commonly accompanied by a 
just regard to these qualities in character and beha- 
vicar. The study of the classics also increases our 
sensibility to all the tender and humane feelings, 
while it tends to mollify-the more violent and fierce 
emotions; and it quiekens our disgust at whatever 
is mean, sordid, and selfish, We rise from the pe- 
rasal of the Greek and Latin authors, under a pow- 
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erful concern superior to the narrow attachments of 
private interest, with a delicate feeling of the moral 
distinctions of good and evil, a resentment of every 
injury done to society, and a lively sympathy in 
the welfare of the human raee, 

The celebrated Earl of Chatham, who acted the 
part of a’ father to his nephew, Lord Camelford, 
writes to him, when engaged in his classical studies, 
in the following terms :—*«T rejoice to hear that 
you have begun Homer's Iliad, and have made so 
great progress in Virgil. [ hope you taste and love 
those authors particularly. You cannot read them 
too much; they are not only the two greatest poets, 
but they contain the finest lessons for your age to 
imbibe; lessons of courage, honour, disinterested- 
ness, love of truth, command of temper, gentleness 
of behaviour, humanity, and, in one word, virtue in 
its true signification. Go on, my dear nephew, and 
drink as deep as you can of these divine springs ; 
the pleasure of the draught is equal at Teast fo the 
prodigions advantages of it to the heart and mo- 
rals.” 

Sir James Mackintosh takes a similar view of the 
subject :— He says in his Lectures, “I entreat you 
to consider the conneyion between classical learnfng 
and morality, which I think as real and as close as 
its connexion with taste, afthough I do not find it 
has been so often noticed. If we were to devise a 
method for infusing. morality into the tender minds 
of youth, ‘ve shonld certainly not attempt it by 
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arguments and rules,—by definition and demonstra- 
tion. We should certainly endeavour to attain our 
object by insinuating morals in the disguis> of his- 
tory, of poetry, and eloquence; by heroic examples, 
by pathetic incidents, by sentiments that either 
exalt and fortify, or soften and melt, the human 
heart. If philosophical ingenufty were to devise a 
plan of moral instruction, these, I think, would be its 
outlines. But sucha plan already exists. Classical 
education is that plan; nor can modern history and 
literature ever be substituted in its stead. Modern 
example can never imprint on the youthful mind the 
grand and authoritative sentiment, that, in the most 
distant ages, and in states of society the most unlike, 
the same virtues have been the object of human 
veneration. Strip virtue of the awful authority 
which she derives from the general reverence of 
mankind, and you rob her of half her majesty. Mo- 
dern character never could animate youth to noble 
exertjons of duty and of genius, by the example -of 
that durable glory which awaits them after death, 
and which, in the case of the illustrious ancients, 
they see has survived the subversion of empires, and 
even the extinction of nations.” 

*A passage in a sermon preached by Dr. Ramsden, 
a senior fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
been often quoted: it regards the manner in which 
is formed the heart of a-nation. Among a yariety 
of circumstances from which Dr: Ramsden says it is 
formed, he mentions that “It comes from the Iliad 
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and the Odyssey.” It would seem, indeed, reason- 
able to suppose that national character was to a 
great extent the result of national reading. A 
country, it may be presumed, will be signalized by 
the generous and elevated sentiments of its inhab- 
itants, where classical literature is considered an in- 
dispensable part of a liberal education : This will be 
the case,—not, indeed, where the classics are studied 
as a book-worm would study them, or, according to 
the modern forcing system, where the language of the 
ancients, rather than their sentiments, is explored 
for the purpose of display at public examinations, 
or for obtaining academical distinetion or emolu- 
ment ;—but where an intimacy with. the Greeks 
and Romans is cultivated, because they teach a firm 
and heroic command of ourselves, and a benevolent 
affection for the rest of mankind,—becauso they sti- 
mulate us to the attainment of noble ends by noble 
means, bidding us not to droop, though, struggling 
with the storms of fate, or. to compromise for the 
sake of life the ‘objects of human existence. 

Buf whence comes the Acart of a merchant devoid 
of a classical eglucation? I speak here of the classics 
as an aueriliary to a commercial education ; for I do 
not conceive that thg system of exclusive classical 
education: prevalent in our public schools is well 
adapted for the mercantile*profession, or indeed for 
any other profession, or for persons of no profession 
at all. But can you not conceive that the man 


must be, in a measure, degraded in the scale of in- 
n2 
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tellectual beings, whose heart, instead of coming 
from De Ramsden’s Iliad and Odyssey, comes from 
Boileau’s"Guidon de Finances,” from the kedger, 
the Journal, the Railway Share List, the Times’ 
“Money Article,” and Prince’s Price-Current ? 2 

Applying these general remarks to a I fow particular 
examples taken promiscuously from the classical 
authors, I will ask— Who will not treat with contempt 
each mean suggestion of selfishness, when he reads, 
in Horace, the noble disinterestedness of Regulus, as 
the poet describes him returning towards Carthage 
through the gates of Rome, whilst the Roman peo- 
ple and his relatives endeavour to draw him back to 
live in the sweet society of all who loved and ad- 
mired him? Yet he firmly puts them aside with 
his hand, protesting that the honour and safety of 
his country demand that Roman citizens, whose 
arms had once been bound by the chains of a vie~ 
torious enemy, should never be redeemed by a 
Roman senate. Regulus went forth, therefore, from 

native city, a peerless exile as he’ was, to undergo 
certain death under the most excruciating of tor- 
tures: yet his composure was that of a Roman Patron, 
who had brought to a successful conclusion the 
tedfous lawsuit of his client, and was about to seek 
a relaxation from his labours amidst the peaceful 
‘delights of his rural villa. 

Who can read without experiencing a virtuous 
expansion of his social feelings, the .character of 
Cato, as described by the Roman poets? Who will 
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not be desirous of embracing in the circle of his 
affections, not only his kindred and his friends, but 
also hjs country and the human kind, he reads 
of the man whose soul was unsubdued amidst the 
slavery of the world, and whose maxims of life are 
thus commemorated ?— 
v Hi Mores, heec duri immota Catonis 
Secta fuit, servare modum, finemque tenere, 


Naturamque sequi, patriseque impendere vitam, 
Nee sibi, sed toti genitum se credere mundo.” 





Under the powerful influence of Lucan’s muse, 
we side at once with the vanquished cause of Cato 
against the victorious side of Augustus, based on 
the favour of the partial deities : 

“ Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni,”— 
and, in fancy hurling 
“ The thunderbolts of Jove 
To dash Octavius from the trophied car,” 

we lend our shouts of Jo triumph! ‘to that, pa- 
triotic enthusiasm which, judging of men by their 
motives, and ° not by their success, would have 
partaken of the “big distress” of Russell and of ® 
Sidney, and Which, in the extreme coasts of Lybia, 
followed the disastrous career of Cato, in preference 
to swelling the most brilliant triumphs of the Capitol. 


“ Hune ego per syrtes, Libyseque extrema triumphum 
Ducere maluerim, quam per Capitolia curru a 
Scandere Pompeii, quam frangere colla J ugurthe.” 
It is remarkable that Lucan is not to be found 
among fhe Delphin classics: it may probably be 
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thought that he would give the youth of Paris a bias 
in favour of liberty displeasing to the arbitrary court 
of a king, whether of France, or of the French. 

How meanly do we think of such men (not un- 
frequently to be met with in the mercantile world) 
who will take advantage of all opportunities placed 
in their way, whereby they mcy increase their- 
riches, or otherwise promote their immediate in- 
terests, in compromising the feelings of honour and 
the higher obligations of religion ;—when we read 
Livy’s account of Scipio’s sentiments upon the 
occasion of the Carthaginian ambassadors accident- 
ally falling into his power! “ Etsi non induciarum 
modo fides a Carthaginiensibus, sed etiam jus gen- 
tium in legatis violatum esset, tamen se nihil nec 
institutis populi Romani, nee suis moribus indignum 
in iis facturum esse.” 

Again: our imaginations, when cultivated by 
classical studies, interest our minds deeply in past 
and future prospects, not less than in the present: 
and even with regard to the presen, enable us to 
see and to fecl a great deal that happens to our 
fellow-men, of which it is seldom that more than 
very detaclied portions are the subject of our senses, 
or arc thought of at all by the cold and selfish part 
of mankind. 

- Who can fail to participate with the deepest 
sympathy in the distress of the Athenian army in 
the retreat from Syracuse, when Thucydides places 
the oecurrenees before the mind’s eye witli all the 
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distinctness and vivacity, as if we were actual wit- 
nesses of that scene of horror and dismay? As if, 
for instance, we saw a wounded soldier, just as the 
signal for march is given, searcely raising himself 
from the ground, clasping his comrade, and implor- 
ing not to be left behind to perish in the agonies of 
want and disease, or by an enemy whose cruelty was 
not to be satiated by the unaggravated hand of ~ 
death. The paramount feeling of self-preservation 
compels the flying soldier to abandon his country- 
man, perhaps his near relative; and, as he hurries 
away, maledictions and imprecations follow him, till 
the accusing voice is heard no more, from its dis- 
tance, or from exhausted utterance. 

Or who will not drop a tear of sympathy with the 
banished Ovid,* when, in a climate most inclement 
to an Italian, and surrounded by a barbarous people, 

. he recounts the circumstances which transpired on 
the night before he was compelled to quit Rome, 
and all that was congenial, that was friendly, that 
was dear which it contained; and when he desisted 
more than once from the heart-rending effort of 
crossing, for the last time, the threshold of his do- 
mestic roof ?— 


“ Ter limen tetigi, ter sum revocatus, et usque 
Indulgens animo pes mihi tardus erat.” 





* “ Cum subit illius tristissima noctis imago, 
Quod mihi supremum tempus in urbe fuit,— 
Cum repeto-noctem qué tot mihi chara reliqui, 
Labitur ex oculis nunc quoque gutta meis.” 


, 
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And, now, I fancy several gentlemen whom T see 
around me, and whom the world recognises as dis- 
tinguished classical scholars, exclaiming-—“-We can 
mention a multitude of more apposite instances of 
classical heroism and sentiments than those to which 
you have alluded: Nor have you done Justice to 
the classics in relating the instances-you have se- 
lected.” I answer, that amidst the exuberance of 
classical cases in point, I have taken the first which 
occurred to my memory, and which were at alt 
appropriate to my purpose; well knowing that I 
have not the ability, and that, if I had the ability, 
the English language would not enable me, to give 
any adequate conception of the sublime originals. 
You must go to the classical authors themselves, 
who, with their expressive diction and unrivalled 
genius, will imprint the incentives to disinterested, 
generous, honourable, and universally beneficent 
conduct indelibly on your hearts. 

Dr. Brown, in his “Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,” sagaciously remarks—* There is an education . 
of man continually going forward in the whole 
system of things around him; and what is commonly 
termed ‘education’ is nothing more than the art of 
skitfully guiding this natural progress, so as to form 
the intellectual and moral combinations in which 
wisdom and virtue consist.” It is not “penury,” 
but the want of education, which “ freezes the ge- 
nial current of the soul,” and consigns to the neg-~ 
lected enclosures of our country church-yards the 
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remains of so many “ village Hampdens” and “ mute 
inglorious Miltons.” An ancient philosopher, carry- 
ing these notions somewhat to an excess, goes so 
far as to intimate that the most beautiful forms of 
Grecian sculpture preéxisted in the marble out of 
which they were fashioned, and awaited only the 
hand of a Phidias*to draw them forth from their 
concealment for the admiration of mankind. The 
case, then, is this,—Does an exclusively commercial 
education afford those incidents and circumstances 
which are at all likely to call forth from its dormant 
state a very material part of the intellectual and 
moral constitution of man? Will not the bright 
forms of excellence to be found in the classical 
writers evoke many mental powers and moral emo- 
tions left unheeded by a commercial education, but 
the early and healthy cultivation of which may 
enable their possessor to rise above the level of hu- 
manity, both in speculation and in action ? 

The duties which, as merchants, you will be 
called upon in after life to perform, are only a small 
part of those which it may be incumbent on you to 
discharge as cjtizens and as men. ‘To discharge all 
your duties, without exception, skilfully, magnani- 
mously, and piously. (though not in the technical 
sense which that word has unfortunately acquired,) 
is the main object of a liberal education. _The- 
ancient Stoics, in their doctrine of the “ Influence of 
Imagination upon Morals,” were of opinion, that it 
was principally by the influence of early associations 
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on the mind that men were trained to virtuous con- 
duct. I would ask you whether your classical or 
your commercial associations would be tho better 
caleulated to guide your steps in the greater number 
of the emergencies of lite, where, like the Samian 
Letter, two roads are presented to your choice, one 
to be pursued, and the other to be ‘shunned? or 
where the question is, whether you should press for- 
ward, or abide in listless inactivity? I leave you to 
apply the foflowing illustration of the Stoical doc- 
trine (by Akenside) to the solution of the questions 
T have asked you :— 


“ Action treads the path 
In which Opinion says he follows good, 
Or flies from evil ; and Opinion gives 
Report of good or evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy, lovely or deformed. 
Thus her report can never then be true 
When Fancy cheats the intellectual eye 
With glaring colours, and distorted lines. 
Is ther: a-man, who, at the sound of death, 
Sees ghastly shapes of terror conjured up, 
And black before him ; nought but death-bed groans 
And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 
Of light and being, down the gloomy air, 
An unknown depth? Alas! in such acnind, 
If no bright forms of excellence attend 
The image of his country ; nor_the pomp 
Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice 
Of Justice on her throne, or aught that wakes 
The conscious bosom with a patriot’s flame : 
Will not Opinion tell him, that to die, 
Or stand the hazard, is » greater ill 
Than to betray his country? And, in act, - 
Will he not choose to be a wretch and live? 
Here vice begins then. 
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Tn a highly commercial country the members of 
families are very commonly, at an early age, dis- 
persed over the world, often with very slender pro- 
bability of a family reunion, over a Christmas dinner, 
in the course of their lives. This circumstance has 
an obvious tendency to blunt the feelings, and to 
give a selfish turn to-the character, when the natural 
streams of affection are thus intercepted, and the 
daily interchange of mutual sympathy is cut off— 
aud this even with persons who have not sunk to 
that degree of baseness as to hold with the proverb, 
“out of sight, out of mind.” In a country like ours, 
having immense colonial possessions in distant quar- 
ters of the globe, and where there are few amongst 
us who have not one near relative at least separated 
from us by thousands of miles, we require some 
more than ordinary care in our edueation to keep 
alive the sacted fire of social affection in our bo- 
soms, which so many causes conspire to extinguish. 
In order to make men more affectionate sons, 
brothers, parents,~ better neighbours in the Sama- 
ritan sense of the term, more patriotic and uni- 
versally benevolent, a classical education must 
surely be deemed a very important auxiliary to an 
education of any other kind,—and not the least SO 10 
one ofa kind peculiarly calculated for the promotion 
of self-interest. - 

Nor is this physic of the soul, as we have seen it 
was denominated in Alexandria, like other physic, 

. & nauseous remedy for your mental maladies. On 
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this subject I have, in my first lecture, endeavoured 
to show, that the classical authors, like the phy- 
sicians of ancient Rome, knew how to sweeten their 
healing recipes, and that they mix abundance of 
the dulce with the utile : 

« Absynthia tetra medentes 


Cum dare conantur, prius.ore3 pocula circum 
Contingunt mellis dulci‘flavoque liquore.” 


I will only add to what I have said on the former 
oecasion, where I have supposed the classical scholar 
to be awake, and have his eyes open, that a dis- 
tinguished poet of our country has sung of our 
classical recollections as affording some of the most 
delightful subjects of our fancy even in the hours of 
sleep, and as producing like emotions to the joy- 
mixed woe of recalling from the tomb the images 
connected with our tenderest affections. 

“ Ye guardian spirits to whom man is dear, 

From these foul demons shield the midnight gloom ! 

Angels of iancy and of love be near, 

And o'er the blank of sleep diffuse a bloom ; 
Evoke the sacred shades of Greece and Rome, 
And let them virtue with a look impart. 

But chief awhile, O! lend us from the tomb 


Those long lost friends for whom in love we smart, 
_And fill with pious awe and joy-mixt woe the heart.” 


Perhaps among the supporters of the London 
School, or of other schools in which the classics are 
taught as an auxiliary to a commercial education, 
there may be some who, like the Swedish merchant 
with the mention of whose school I “commenced 
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these lectures, have regretted the want of a classical 
education for themselves. Others may have re- 
flected, that the classical education which, fortu- 
nately for themselves, they had received, had enabled 
them to maintain with respectability a high station 
in society, and to lead more virtuous, more bene- 
volent, and more happy lives. 

Certain it is that-a‘large proportion of our public 
classical schools, in which there is no commercial 
instruction, is composed of the sons of merchants. 
It is related of Horne Tooke, who was the son of a 
poulterer in Newport Street, that, after he was sent 
to Eton, he was severely taxed by young sprigs of 
aristocracy concerning the nature of his father's 
occupation in life, to which he ingeniously replied, 
“A Turkey merchant.” 

It is meritorious to provide for the future genera- 

-tion by the experience of the past; and thus it 
arises that you find placed before you the means of 
acquiring with facility 2 competent knowledge of 
the classics. You are not situated like Richardson, 
the eminent novelist,—apprenticed to a printer, who 
grudged him eycry moment of time that did not re- 
dound to his own profit. You are not situated as 
Franklin was, who robbed from the night the hours 
of study which were debarred him during the day 
by mechanical labour,—and who, nevertheless, be- 
sides his successful efforts for the freedom of his 
countrymen and the enlightening of mankind, was 
the first person to draw the attention of America 
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to the merits of the ancient writers, by translating 
a classical work in that country. 

The only thing remaining to crown the efforts of 
those who have judiciously and munificently pro- 
vided the means of classical education for youth 
who are destined for the pursuits ot commerce, is to 
render that youth sensible of she great advantages 
which are placed within their reach. Mr. Beaufoy, 
by means of the liberal prizes he has instituted for 
the immediate benefit of the London School, has, in 
a very philanthropic manner, contributed for this 
purpose. The Corporation of London, under whose 
fostering superintendence that school has been 
placed by the Legislature, have evinced a laudable 
alacrity in furthering such generous intentions, I 
shall feel truly happy if my slender efforts in the 
same cause, (contined to brief intervals of leisure 
from the oncrous public employment of consolidat- 
ing the Criminal Law,) may promote, in any manner, 
however slight, what I consider an object deeply 
affecting the interests of the mercantile community, 
and, through them, redounding to the hongur of 
the British nation, and conducive to the improve- 
ment and happiness of mankind. 
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A LETTER 


To 


THE REV. DR. WHEWELL, 


MASTER OF TRINITY COLLEGE, AND PROFESSOR OF MORAL PIILOSOPHY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
&e., &e., &e, 








Dear Dr. Wuewett, 

Your tract on the subject of “Liberal Educa- 
tiow” is deserving of the thanks of all persons 
concerned in the instruction of youth, whether as 
parents or proceptors, although they may not agree 
with your opinions to so great an extent as I feel in- 
duced to do. Discussion conducted in a temperate 
and philosophicat spirit, upon the subject of the most 
eligible course of studies to be pursued at the Uni- 
versities, seems particularly desirable at the present 
period: For there appears to be a general im- 
pression in society that, although there is mucu to 
commend in our academical systems of cducation, 
there is also much which might be judiciously mo- 
dified. ; 

Neither my experience nor my leisure would 
enable me to follow you with satisfaction to myself, 


> 
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still less with adyantage to others, through. the 
various details of the subject on which you have 
thrown such useful lights; but I am disnosed to 
think that a few suggestions, which have occurred 
to me on reading your book, might, if-offered for 
consideratiom be acceptable to some readers, as a~ 
mite contributed to the fund of publie utility which 
is so largely your debtor. My long connection with 
Trinity College, and the circumstance of my being 
desirous of’ entering sons on its boards, may protect 
me from the imputation of meddling with matters 
in which I have no concern. 

Independently of the particular course of studies 
prescribed in the Universities, great benefit, as well . 
as sometimes great detriment, results to under- 
graduates from an extensive intercourse with feljow- 
students of the like age, and who are interested in 
the satne pursuits. University emulation—respect _ 
for the rival or superior talents or information drawn 
forth in the lecture-room, hall, and chapel-~Uni- 
versity fricndships—the witnessing of the rewards 
of merit, distributed with painful regard to impar- 
tiality on all occasions—the necessity for conforming 
to a collegiate discipline, which is both liberal, and 
at the same time impartial and_inflexible—together 


with 
“The fever of renown 
Caught from the strong contagion of the gown,” 2; 


are very important circumstances of education, which 
are independent of the particular curriculum (to use 
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@ convenient term of foreign Universities) of aca- 
demical studies. 

In arranging a curriculum of U niversity studies, 
there appear to me to be three distinct objects 
which ought to be principally kept in view. The 
Jirst is, that ot developing the varions intellectual 
and moral faculties-of the human mind. If these 
are not exercised in youth, they seldom come to 
perfection in riper years: And, if any of them have 
gone to decay from neglect, the man is not only im- 
perfectly accomplished for promoting the purposes 

_ of his existence, but the faculties which he has cul- 
tivated often become pernicious to himself and 
others, from the want of proper checks and cor- 
rectives, and from their unnatural acuteness and 
ove®refinement. The imagination of Rousseau, or 
the calculating powers of Jedediah Buxton, are in- 
-Stanees of what can be achieved by an exclusive 
cultivation of particular mental faculties. But 
would any one wish his son to have the events of 
his life. pass in his mind rather than without him, as 
was the case with Rousseau? or to have derived: no 
other pleasure from the performance of Garrick in 
“Richard the Third,” and to have brought no other 
recollections away fram the theatre except, as was 
the case with Jedediah Buxton, the pleasure of 
counting, and the recolleetion of the sum total of ~ 
words uttered by the English Roscius ? 

Dr. Brown, in his philosophical remarks on “the 
influence of particular suggestions upon the intel- 
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lectual and moral character,” observes of the me- 
chanician Vaucanson, that the particular bias of his 
intellect appears to have been occasioned - by his 
having been, whilst a boy, long and frequently shut 
up in a room in which there was nothing but a 
clock. This celebrated genius showed, in every- 
thing which did not relate to hi3 art, so much stu- 
pidity, that is was commonly said of him that he 
was as much a machine as any of the machines he 
made. In like manner it is related of a celebrated 
Cambridge mathematician, whom we both recollect 
by sight, that he found fault with Milton’s Paradise 
Lost because it proved nothing. 

These instances of the over cultivation of particular 
talents, attended with a neglect of others, it may be 
said, are extreme cases. I grant it; but my reason 
for citing them is that they show, as through a mag- 
nifying glass, in monstrous dimensions, what is pass- 
ing in miniature within every human mind. And 
where students come to the University with an 
education exclusively classical, or nearly so, as most 
do, it does not require a very high magnifying power 
to discern mental deformities of the nature to which 
I have alluded; for they are commonly visible to 
thé naked eye of every intelligent observe. A 
distinguished poet, who was more concerned in de- 
scribing phenomena than investigating their causes, 
indicates the mental inequalities to which I have 
adverted in very happy diction. 
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“ Thus in the mind where Memory prevails, 
The solid power of Understanding fails ; 
Where beams of bright Imagination play, 

” The Memory’s soft figures melt away.” 


Another object of University education should be 
the cultivation of beneficial intellectual habits, to be 
formed by the repeated oxercise of certain faculties 
of the mind. Among these habits there is no one 
more important than that of profound, accurate, and 
enlarged investigation, as opposed to the habit of 
being satisfied with a smattering of knowledge, of 
indulging in the intoxicating fumes of the light and 
popular literature of the day, and of acquiring the 
means of talking superficially upon a variety of 
subjects. 

Dr. Beattie illustrates, in a pertinent manner, 
the difference between a mind prepared by proper 

’ discipline for making discoveries of its own, and 
that of a superficial reader who knows nothing but 
what he has been taught. The latter, he says, 
“resembles a granary, which may be indeed filled 
with corn, but can yicld no more than it has re- 
ceived. The-former may be likencd to a fruitful 
field, which is ever in a condition’ to bring riches 
and plenty, and multiplies a hundred-fold every 
grain that has been committed to it.” : 

And in this point of view the exclusive classical 
system of our public schools may be satisfactorily 
defended up to a certain point, and as a mode of 
training boys up to a certain age,—considerably short, 

7. 02 
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however, of the ordinary age for entering the Uni- 
versities, For the study of the Greek and Latin 
languages affords a suitable discipline for young 
mind, and follows, in a natural order, the course of 
instruction commenced on the nurse’s_knee : it gives 
employment to the intellectual faculties according 
to their nsual progress of developenient, and in- 
ures to a habit of classification in the pursuit of 
new ideas. Whereas, the principles of the sciences 
cannot be equally well taught in early youth ; and 
when taught unsystematically, and not to their full 
extent, they have little effect in improving the 
mind; but, on the contrary, tend to distract it, and 
lead to loose and inaccurate habits of thinking. 
Ilence we find many a youthful prodigy of multi- 
farious, but superficial accomplishments, becoming a 
less valuable member of society, in riper years, than 
the man who, in early youth, had learned nothing but 
Greck and Latin; but, in learning them well, had 
formed habits beneficial not only for the acquisition 
of knowledge, but also for the conduct of life. Such 
a discipline of the mind will be advantageons in 
many matters in which the classical tongues are not 
employed,—just ‘as Cicero says that a training in the 
exercises of the palwstra woulé often be discernible 
in the motions and attitudes of persons habituated 

“to them, when engaged in exercises different in their 
nature and object. “Ut qui pila ludunt, non utuntur 
in ipsa Iusione artificio proprio palastre, sed indicat 
‘nse motus didicerintne paléstram an nesciant.” 
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If I were compelled to acquiesce in the hard 
alternative, I would rather have my sons leave the 
University with habits of patient thought, and with 
no information that would be immediately available 
in society, than with a farrago of producible inform- 
ation, but with their minds undisciplined for diving 
to the bottem of any one subject. Nor should I be 
tempted to give up this principle, although they 
might be able to vie with the schoolman who was 
posed by the deeper learning, on a particular ques- 

‘tion, of Sir Thomas More, but who offered to hold 
a disputation with all comers. “De omni scibili et 
de quolibet ente.” 

It is a third important object of University edu- 
cation, to store the mind with those kinds of in- 
formation which are generally useful in society ; or, 
at Icast, to implant a taste for the acquirement of 
them, and a disposition to respect them in others. 

Tt could be wished that when a young man quits 
college, at an age varying generally ffom twenty-two 
to twenty-four, he should possess a certain quantity 
of that kind of knowledge which is producible in 
the ordinary business of life, or such at least as, with 
little additional labour, may be applied to purposes 
of practical utility. He should not merely have 
acquired powers for accumulating knowledge, nor 
merely have stored those cubstantial treasures of in- 
formation on which, if he can give considerable 
more time and’ attention to them, he may build an 
admirable superstructure of learning or science. He 
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should know, or should be in a condition to know 
with very little additional pains, what is immedi- 
ately useful in the conducting of the affairs of the _ 
world. 

How often do we see young men at the age of 
twenty-four who, from their acquired iabits of read- 
ing, may be deemed to have the whole circle of 
human knowledge in posse, but who, owing to the 
avocations of their after-life, never possess above 
one branch of it, or perhaps not even so much, in 
esse? How often do we find persons of a like age 
profound in the theories of certain sciences, which, 
except as regards the subtilizing of their own 
minds, are never of use to themselves, or any one 
else, because they have not opportunity or inclina- 
tion to learn how to make the practical application 
of them? Just as if a person should propose to 
visit the different capitals of Europe, and should 
diligently approach within a stage of each, but, 
from accidents of the road or contingencies of his 
affairs, should never arrive at one of them. 

Again, although a student, upon quitting college, 
may not be reasonably expected, either at public 
meetings, or by the publication of written opinions, 
or even in less prominent ways, to contribute largely 
to the instruction, edification, or delight of society ; 
yet his education ought to have supplied him with 
much of information requisite for these purposes, 
and also with the means of imparting that informa- 
tion in @ manner to interest the attention of others. 
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He ought, before attaining the age of two or four 
and twenty, to have acquired some skill in writing, 
and in. speaking extemporally his vernacular lan- 
guage. 

. How many persons of the age of twenty-four, and 
even in their grand climacteric, do we meet with, 
who are eloquent in the languages of antiquity, but 
imbecile in the use of their mother tongue? And 
yet the arts of speaking and writing English are 
principal means of acquiring wealth and honour, 
and, what is of more importance, of advancing the 
interests of society. Without them a person, how- 
ever deeply versed in ancient and modern learning, 
will, in most of the transactions of life, resemble 
those gifted saints described by Butler in his « EIndi- 
bras,” as illumined by inward lights which were not 
apparent to others, and whom he therefore compares 
to dark lanterns. : 

Proceeding upon these three principles which T 
have mentioned, I should, with reference to the 
first of them, viz. that of developing the various 
intellectual and moral faculties of the mind, agree 
with you as to the propriety of withholding encou- 
ragement to a too exclusive devotion, on the part of 
students, to the classical studies which have already 
occupied twelve years, on an average, of their lives. 

A sixth-form Eton boy ‘ho, from the age of six 
or seven to eighteen or nineteen, has Seen attending 
to little else than Latin or Greek, will prefer con- 
tinuing to°do what he can do well—and for doing 
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that well he may perchance have been “sent up for 
good” some thrice three times,—to exercising those 
faculties of the mind of the existence of which he 
has hitherto been scarcely conscious, and the rousing 
of which from their dormant state requires a painful 
effort, and is not an occupation soothing to youthful 
vanity. His disgust for mathematics will probably 
be increased by meeting, in the lecture-room, with 
persons younger than himself, who are fresh from 
the borealian parts of England, with Euclid* and 
the conjuring tricks of cquations at their fingers’ 
ends. Perhaps also their provincial accent—the 
sable fringes of their nails—their ink-blotted shirts 
—their coats of most “informal cut ”—their unre- 
served use of the knife at meals, to the prejudice of 
the just rights of the fork,—or, what I have seen—a 
pen stuck over the right ear,—may make the fastidi- 
ous classical scholar suppose that he has fallen, like 
Vulean, from Olympus, among the sooty Cyclopes. 

But it is the business of those who have the 
charge of University cducation to induce students 
to cultivate the neglected regions of their minds, 
instead of spending time superfluously on those 
verdant parterres which are already over-luxuriant, 
and-which atford little scope for further employment, 
except it be that of painting lilies and adding per- 
-fume to violets. A 

The writer of an article in Fraser's Magazing 


* “Stat fronte austera Luclides, quem contremit omnis 
Pindus. et Aonii turba canora ici.” 
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~~ complains that, whilst you advocate an indispensable 
st of proficiency in mathematics, you propose 
allowing a person to take a degree without a corre- 
sponding test of proficiency in classics. The writer 
insists that you are for “loading classical stu- 
dents with fetters, only to make the luxuriant tree- 
dom of mathematical students more strikingly 
visible.” I do not collect that this objection is well 
founded in fact ; but if it be, it is eapable of being, 
in a great measure, met by the notoriety of the cir- 
cumstance, that at all the public schools, and at 
most private schools, classics are the predominant, 
and commonly the exclusive object of study.* 
Moreover, any person constructing an Andro- 


“ Prince Albert's prize for proficiency in modern languages 
may excite the ambition of voluntary students, who cannot be ex- 
pected to form a numerous class in a public school. And even a 
voluntary student will be apt to calculate that it is more profit- 

~ able to apply himself to those languages which are alone held in 
estimation at the Universities, and by the aid of which he may 
climb the heights of a tripos, or repose himself comfortably for 
life on a downy felléwship. In a public school it may often hap- 
pen that a boy has been brought up on the Continent, where his 
parents, for economy or more pressing reasons, reside. It may be 
expected that aboy so trained will walk over the course, where 
the other boys who enter for the stakes are English breeds : thus 
the prize operates often as a premium on absenteeism. ‘Tbs in- 
stitution of the prize was probably owing to the prepostcrous 
light in which it must strike every person conversant with the 
world to see boys of eighteen and nineteen years of age who have- 
Hterally been taught to do nothing but chew the cud of the intel- 
lectual food of their infancy, and have been brought up in ig- 
norance of all that has passed in the world during the last two 
thousand years, 
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meter, like that made by Sir. W. Jones for indicating 
the studies and occupations appropriate to each yc 
of life, would place the classics opposite the years 
spent at school, and the mathematics opposite those 
spent at college, if he had any regard to the consti- 
tution and natural progress of the developement of 
the human mind. 

Still, as there are so many moral and intellectual 
faculties exercised by the study of the classics, which 
mathematics do not call into action, it may be pro- 
per to use precautions against a too exclusive devo- 
tion to mathematical studies. And it may seem 
expedient to take some steps for securing a certain 
degree of proficiency in classical literature ; especially 
if it be found that students very generally, from the 
age of six or seven to that of cighteen or nineteen, 
learn nothing at all,—{ mean nothing which their 
parents have paid for. 

I believe this state of insipience to exist in a 

" great number of instances; and I am disposed to 
think that commonly youths under the age of eighteen 
not only know far less of the English language* and 
literature, modern history, and the popular elements 
of science, than their sisters, but that their know- 
ledge of Greck and Latin, though it has entailed on 
them many a thorn in their flesh, is much more super- 


* T recollect the learned and amiable Dr. Wordsworth, lately 
master of Trinity College, complaining of the bad spelling of un- 
dergraduates cducated at public schools, Nor is this surprising, 
if their masters never know of their writing English. 
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ficial than the progress of young ladies in French, 
‘ Ttalian, and German. 

Take, for example, the school of Eton, my be- 
loved Alma Mater, on whose excellences I could, 
on a suitable occasion, descant, but to whose failings 
I cannot be blind. There you will find fourtten 
masters superintending the education of seven hun- 
dred and fifty boys. I believe the Eton masters to 
be exceedingly conscientious in the discharge of 
their duties, and I have received convincing proofs 
of their earnest attention to the welfare of their 
pupils. But we cannot give them even what, in 
ancicnt mythology, was found insufficient to secure 
unerring vigilance—a hundred eyes.* : 

Upon the same principle as that on which the 
adoption of a mathematical test is advocated, a 
young man ought not to be allowed to take a de- 
Stee, or, at all events, the honour even of a*senior 
wrangler, unless it be ascertained, or there are suf- 
ficient grounds for presuming, that he°is conversant 
with the classical*authors, If, indeed, it be thought 
that the powers of mind which are cultivated by 


* Tt is no uncommon practice for boys to have all their exer- 
cises composed for them by others: a smaller boy is often gnot 
unwillihg to write verses fer a bigger boy, in order to secure a 
quiet evening, by propitiating, like an Indian, some Demon. One 
of my sons, and two other compantons in commission, used to do 
weekly the verses of a great bully, pro quiete animi. Besides the 
fondness for amusement and aversion to books natural to boys, a 
great many are deterred from reading because it is unfashionable 
and unpopular with their schoolfellows. When a studious youth is 
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classical reading may be better developed and exer- 
cised by some other course of study, or by a mixture 
of studies,—in that case, a proficiency in such a 
course of study, or mixed studies, should, as far at 
least as regards the view of the subject under con- 
sideration, be insisted upon, instead of the classics, 
asa sine gud non, from the senior wrangler. 

T agree with you in thinking that, even when 
classical and mathematical proficiency is provided 
for, the University has not done enough for the full 
developement of the powers of the human mind, and 
for correcting the mischiefs arising from their im- 
perfect or partial culture. It may be difficult to 
determine whether proficiency in any, and, if in any, 
in what other branches of knowledge, should be 
made indispeusable for obtaining a degree, or, at all 
events, as a passport for honours: I conceive, how- 
ever, that a competent knowledge of the philosophye 
of the human mind and of moral philosophy ought 
to be placed, in this respect, on the same footing 
with classics and mathematics. 1t reflects honour 


poring over his sickly taper, he is liable to have a book hfrled in 
the direction in which he is sitting: this pr-daces one of two 
practical jokes.—cither the candle is extinguished, and the poet, 
lik@another Milton, is compelled to let his “light shine ipward,” 
or else, though he inight sce to write, the bleeding of his head 
would disgust the Muses, and_provent their inspiration. A fa- 
vourite variation of these Eton Nights’ Entertainments is to 
attach a string seerctly to the poet's candlestick, and’ then, from 
the outside of his door, to whisk it away, as if by magic, just as 
his cye is in a “fine phrensy rolling.” I could add many more 
exemplifications of the “ pursuit of knowledge under difficulties ” 
at public schools. 
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on the directors of the examinations for Trinity fel- 
lowships, that they have always included in them 
these brgnches of knowledge, so important in the 
point of view now under consideration,—that of ex- 
ercise given to. those faculties of the mind which 
other studies leave uncultivated. . 

Your plan ef instituting new triposes, in addition 
to the mathematical and the classical tripos, appears 
to me highly judicious for the purpose which has 
been the subject of the immediatcly-preceding re- 
marks. It has also some important advantages col- 
lateral to that object, to which I will beg leave 
bricfly to advert. In the first place, it will tend to 
remove the serious objections which exist to the 
present course of University education, on the ground 
that it does not supply young men with enough 
of the ready change of information generally and 
ammediately useful to them in the world. 

And, secondly, the new triposes will tend to elicit 
particular genius 1 for important branches of human 
knowledge. A “proficiency in these branches at 
the prpsent day leads neither to honour nor emolu- 
ment within the University. Perhaps in the abyss 
of the gulf at the ‘examinations for mathematical 
degrees may have begn witnessed, floundering Ind 
despairing, many an inglorious Linnzeus, or Cuvier, 
or Faraday, of whom our Uftiversity might have had 
cause to hoast, if, in the distribution of its honours, 
it had not deemed a naturalist or a chemist un- 
worthy even of a wooden spoon. 
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The institution of new triposes is further recom- 
mended by the circumstance that the University is 
already in possession of the necessary instruments 
for carrying the plan into execution. It has its 
professors in nearly every branch of science and 
literature that could be suggested as useful for the 
instruction of young men. These professors, from 
their well-known zeal for science, without reference 
to their private interests, would, I have no question, 
be earnestly desirous of promoting those studies in 
which they have themselves reaped high and well- 
deserved reputation. And it would appear to re- 
dound to the credit of the University if a part of 
the academical system could be resuscitated for a 
useful purpose, which at present exhibits an appear- 
ance that must excite surprise and provoke ridicule 
in the view of any intelligent foreigner or observer, 
who surveys it with a mind not warped by partiality, ~ 
or made indifferent by habit. 

Some of the most eminent men in the kingdom, 
or in Europe, in their various walks of science or 
literature, may be seen clothed in scarlet, or «other 
decorations fitting for their rank: they sit in the 
chief place, or highest room, of St. Mary’s Chureh, 
ealfed Golgotha: they have their dignities, privi- 
leges, salaries (not visionary, as their employments, 

*but arising, in several fhstances, from houses and 
acres), commodious lecture-rooms, museums filled 
with materials drawn from every region_of nature 
and art for illustrating their lectures; but no pupils.~ 
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Tn some instances, I believe, notices of lectures to 
be delivered on stated days are promulgated ; whilst 
it is wel] known that such demonstrations of lectur- 
ing are only shadows of things which have ceased to 
exist, for any real and practical purpose, upwards of 
a hundred years. 

According -to a well-known freak of etymology, 
some professors may appear to derive their names 
from not profiting any one, being, at the same time, 
the most competent and the most willing persons in 
the world to profit every one. There is a copious 
supply, but a total want of demand. The University 
student heeds the announcements of the lectures of 
the professors as little as the mountain that declined | 
to walk, although bid to do so by Mahomet; like 
the deaf adder, he refuses to hear their charming 
voices,—and, surrounded by intellectual treasures 

-more abundant and resplendent than those in the 
cave of the Forty Thieves, he is contented to remain 
magnas inter opes inops. 7 

I observe that”you propose to make distinction in 
the new triposes a stepping-stone to fellowships. 
Unless this arrangement can be effected, I should 
consider your plan #3 very imperfect, and, as regards 
a numerous class of undergraduates, nearly futile. 
Why is it that students do not, at present, crowd to 
the lectures of the professors?. What they would ~ 
learn is, generally speaking, more easy, plea- 
sant, and interesting for young men to learn 
than classics, or, at all events, mathematics. 
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Their teachers would be men whom they would be 
gratified in listening to upon any subject ; still more 
so upon those for which their names are celebrated 
far beyond the limits of the University or this 
country. 

Many undergraduates will study as little as they 
can help. Another class would hear professors, but 
that they are haunted by fears of littlegoes and 
pluckings ; or they wish to acquit themselves re- 
spectably at college examinations, from which they 
cannot escape; and in which some may have an 
anxiety of surpassing the members of their own 
coteries ; preterire asellos, 2s Martial terms this low 
kind of ambition. Z/és class, containing often per- 
sons destined to be distinguished ornaments of 
society, you may allure by promises of safety and 
honour. But is the reluctance of candidates for 
fellowships of such a nature as that it may be over- 
come by the temptation of barren laurels, a vow et 
preterea nihil,—the “ empty bubble ” of a tripos ? 

The object of this latter class ot students— com- 
posed, as it is, of the hardest readers in the Uni- 
versity—is that of acquiring a competent aud inde- 
pendent provision for life at the age of three or four 
and twenty,—snch as, out of the precincts of the 
University, is the doubtful meed of public services 
-accompanied with wrinkles, grey hairs, sears, or 
amputated limbs. To young men of this class every 
hour, or fraction of an hour, given to any study ex- 
cept that of mathematics aud classics, is attended 


> 
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with a probable sacrifice of the objects of their 
ardent aspirations and dearest hopes. 

Vastly would many candidates for fellowships 
prefer the elucidation, for example, by the chemistry 
professor, of the interesting discoveries of Faraday, 
to dragging into light the root of a cube, or tracing 
the meanderings of fanciful curves. Far deeper 
interest would they take in hearing a professor of 
modern history dilate on the campaigns of Frederick 
the Great, or the conjunctures of our own civil 
wars, than in scanning the politics of Athens and 
Lacedwmon, and of the petty states which divided 
their allegiance between these pugnacious rivals. 
But they act according to the obvious dictates of 
worldly wisdom, in regarding all intellectual avoca- 
tions which do not begin and end in mathematics 
and classics, like the golden ball thrown, before 
“Atalanta, by which when she is fascinated, and 
when she stoops to pick it up, the race is hindered. 

I proceed now, to my second main object of an 
University education,—the formation of intellectual 
habits:. In this respect I conceive that the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge confers, and has long been in 
the habit of conferring, the most important benefits 
on this country, and, ¢ndeed, on the world. Jt trains 
its alumni in a manner that makes it natural and 
delightful to their minds to become profoundly ~ 
versed in whatever branches of knowledge may ap- 
pear most deserving of their attention in after life. 
And thus, not only do they avoid those errors which 

P 


y 
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give truth and point to the maxim “A little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing,” but they labour benc- 
ficially, and, in many instances, with brilliant suc- 
cess, in extending the boundaries of science, and 


improving the condition and prospects of the human 
race, - 

I submit that, for securing these important ob- 
jects, the practice of examinations long pursued in 
the University of Cambridge is indispensable. The 
searching nature of the Cambridge examinations— 
the care generally taken in them to test, not merely 
the products of memory, of which a delusive cornu- 
copix may be exhibited by means of the process of 
cramming, the fruits of digestive reading— 
the number of compctent persons engaged in con- 
ducting them—the infinite pains taken by the ex- 
aminers, and their tried character for impartiality— 
cannot be too highly appreciated. These advan-- 
tages are aided by the circumstance of the great 
number of competitors, which is favoured by the 
judicious arrangement of obliging candidates for 
honours to compete with the collective talents of all 
who take a degrce in the same year, instead of the 
same half-year, or a less period. And in ascribing 
thé merit of Cambridge examinations to the tiving, 
we ought not to withhold the “still small voice of 
gratitude” for that stiinulus which is the life of 
them, and which was bestowed on the University in 
the rich endowments of — 
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“Creat Edward, with the lilics on his brow 
From haughty Gallia torn, 
And sad Chantillon, on her bridal morn 
* That wept her blecding love, and princely Clare, 
And Anjou’s heroine, and the paler Rose, 
The rival of her crown and of her woes, 
And either Menry there, 
‘The murder’d saint, and the majestic lord 
That broke the bonds of Rome, 
(Their tears, their little triumphs o'er, 
Their human sufferings now no more, 
Save Charity that glows beyond the toml:,) 
All that on Granta’s fruitful plain 
Rich streams of regal bounty poured, 
And bade her awful fanes and turrets rise.” 


The system of examinations, requires 
much judgment for its proper direction, lest, instead 
of securing the formation of good intellectual habits, 
it tend to counteract this object, and be also accom- 
panied by other collateral disadvantages. ~ It will 
not be irrelevant, therefore, in this place, if I advert 
to some of the mischiefs to be avoided, and some of 
the objects to be kept in view, in the employment 
of this instrument of mental discipline. 

It is difficult to apply an examination to the en- 
couraging and cli¢iting the result of some of the 
most valuable uses of reading. If we take, for ex- 
ample, any period of history, it is a very useful way 
of reading concerning it, to reflect on its connection- 
with the events which preceded and which followed 
it, and on the general principles of human nature, or 


of moral or political wisdom, which may be deduced 
p2 
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from it. But such reflections are not a convenient 
subject for examination; and the comparative merit 
of them could not be ascertained with the like pre- 
cision as might that of the answers to questions 
commonly proposed at Cambridge examinations, 
setting forth a serics of battles, and inquiring the 
dates, results, and names of the ecmmanders on both 
sides. I must confess that somctimes, after reading 
an examination paper of historical and biographical 
questions, well calculated, indeed, to elicit a large 
quantity of reading, but little of judgment or re- 
flection, I have been reminded of the admonition in 
the “ Paradise Regained :”— 
“Who reads 

Incessanily, and to his reading brings not 

A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 

Uncertain and unsettled still remains,— 

Deep versed in books, and shallow in himself, 

Urude, or intoxicate, collecting toys, 

And triffes for choice matters, worth a sponge, 

As chiudr -n gathering pebbles on the shore. 


Hence a bad habit of reading is contracted; and 
the mischief is not confined to the Universities, but 
is communicated from them to schools. Partly to 
prepare boys for obtaining University honours, and 
partty to dazzle the eyes of parents, the forcing, -hot- 
bed system of school-examinations on the subject of 
such toys and pebbles hase as it appears to me, been 
carried to an injudicious excess; in contempt of 
Quintilian’s advice as to leaving boys occasionally to 
the free enjoyment of their own intellectual plea- 


sy 
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sures, and in humiliation of all the faculties of the 
mind except the memory. 

Dr. Southey says of Cowper that he profited more 
by the cndiscipline than the discipline of Westmin- 
ster School: And, it may be thought, that, at Eton, 
although there is far too much facility for idle boys 
doing nothing at all, and far too little protection 
for diligent‘boys who cannot éoz,* yet, the very 
impracticability of keeping the minds of the pupils 
on a perpetual stretch for reading what they are 
shortly to reproduce in a crude state, by way of 
answers to examination-papers, is an advantage to 
the talented and studiously disposed. This cireum- 
stance is congenial to that classical feeling and 
taste and spirit which canriot fail of being imbibed 
at Eton school by all reverent “adorers of Henry’s 
holy shade ;” and which promise to render perma- 
nent the preéminence long enjoyed by that “nursery 
of refined wits” over all the schools of the kingdom, 
of being the—Magna Parens Virdm.” 


* I remember a friend of mine, the father of a Newcastle 
schola~, talking to me of having his son taught to bor, that he 
might read. We may say to the Etonian, in his own phraseology, 
“sapere ane.” T recollect Shelley, the poet, being much perse- 
cuted at Eton, on account of his eccentricities. He and I, anda 
gentléman now living, w&re the three lower boys in a house, our 
master being the author of the “ Diary of an Invalid.”. Shelley 
and I used to write plays togethe:, and act them before the other 
lower boy. 1 have seen Shelley with fifty and more boys at his 
heels in full cry, and pursuing the favourite diversion of a Shelley- 
hunt. 1 ought to add, that with a knowledge of this, and many 
more facts eusdem generis, L did not hesitate about sending two 
of iny Swi sons te Kton. 
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The Oxford practice of examining from parti- 
cular books appears to me, in several respects, to 
train students to better intellectual habits than the 
plan adopted at Cambridge. I collect, from your 
observations, that you would be a convert to the 
practice of Oxford if it could be made appear that 
tho knowledge of particular boeks waz more valu- 
able than a general knowledge of the ¢lassieal lan- 
guages. I cannot but think that, to imbue the 
mind deeply with the sentiments of a ‘few of the 
best classical authors, and to familiarize it with 
their style and graccs of composition, is an object of 
far greater importance for the gencralitp6F students, 
and perhaps for all students at the age of twenty- 
two or four, than inducing them to form a habit 
of reading promiscuonsly parts of authors of every 
degree of merit, or of no merit at all, in order to 
get possession of a great number of tickets in the 
jottery of a miscellaneous examination. It may, 
1 think, be deserving of consideration, if the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge might not, im this respect, 
derive advantage from a willingness @ Sororg do- 
cert? a 

It is a bad consequence of the Cambridge system, 
whith I know to have happened. in the case of many 
distinguished prizemen, that they have neglected the 
study of some of the moss valuable portions of clas- 
sical literature, on account of their comparative 
easiness; thinking it a better speculation to rake for 
difficult passages and stiff words among authors of 
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inferior merit. I have heard of young men coming 
to Cambridge wko have been drilled to construe 
any Greek chorus which might be placed before 
them, but who had not read a single drama of which 
the. choruses were parts. Besides the danger in- 
curred by a candidate for honours from tlhe nu- 
merical “odds in favour of a passage not taken from 
an author of the highest merit being proposed to 
him ‘at an examination, there is a strong temptation 
to an examiner to sclect an obseure author and a » 
crabbed extract: For he is thereby enabled with 
facility to draw marked lines of distinction between 
candidates, especially if one has, and the other has 
hot, seen the extract before. [Tow often has a young 
man’s fame and prospects at the University depended 
on such chances as an examination-paper turning 
up Sophocles or Lyeophron, Cicero or Plautus ? 

L remember a candidate for a elassical examina- 
tion, and who was highly distinguished for classical 
attainments, taking with hinr in tfe « Telegraph” 
eoach, on a joutmey from London to Cambridge, not 
a Greck book to expand his understanding, or to~ 
elevate lis moral sentiments, or to teach him how 
to write in a marncr to make others wish to read ; 
—bnta Lewicon. ile ly conjectured that, 
if he made a travelling companion of [omer 
himself, it would be of-little use to him, whose 
object was to get introduced to the diflieult and 
out-of-the-way words which he might chanec to 
mect wilh again at ‘an examiner's rooms, and of 
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which he would obtain a more plentiful crop, or, 
at all events, one more easily reaped, in Scapula 
than in both Iliad and Odyssey. 

Mr. Kennedy, a Fellow of Trinity College, and 
highly distinguished as a classical prizeman, states 
his op‘nion in preference of the Oxfofd plan. Ile 
observes, moreover, that the Cambridge examina- 
tions are not so judiciously limited, as those of 
Oxford, to the best classical writers, but embrace 

emany authors of inferior merit which he enumerates, 
and the study of which he says it is folly to 
encourage. \fe mentions, further, a eustom, which, 
it appears, has sprung up at Cambridgg,.of giving 
for translation fragments of the earlier poets, col- 
lected in such writers as Atheneus and Stobmus, 
which Mr. Kennedy designates as “a most per- 
nicious practice, tending to withdraw thé student's 
attention” from the most useful and improving 
books, and indueing him to batten on the offal, 
instead of strengthening bis mind with the sound 
and healthful part of ancient literature.” Tle says 
-that the students, in consequence, “ read part of one 
book and part of another, and the aid of private 
tutors is invoked to point out -difficult, passages 
in péticular books, and to collect intricate phrases 
and words of unusual oecurrence, in order to assist 
sueculation ; each student, hike the holder of a ticket 
in a lottery, overrating “the chances of his own luck.” 
“ Many a sensible young man,” he continues, “is 
fully aware what a waste of time it is to read such 
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books as Tlesiod or Athenveus, but he is compelled 
to read them fog the sake of precaution.” I think 
that we Cantabrigians may say of these judicious 
rematks of Mr, Kennedy, and the substance of 
which I have heard from others whose judgment 
on the subject T much prefer to my own,” 


. «“Pudet hee opprobria nobis 
Et dici potuisse, et non potuisse refelli.” 


But, in the present plaee, all I venture to suggest, 
concerning this custom of Cambridge examinations, 
“more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance,” is, that it directly militates agamst the 
principle of education which Tam considering tn 
this part of my letter: For it cannot be deemed a 
good intellectual habit to abandon the consecutive 
narratives or reflections wf eminent authors, for a 
plan of reading by piecemeal, and in expectation 
that the more glaring the inutility, the more loath- 
some the offal, the surer ttur ad astra, . 

IT have nothing to add toe your" remarks on the 
tendency of examinations to induce students, by 
violent application for a short period before thé 
hour of trial, to acquire information in such a hasty 
way, that it is afeerwards very speedily lost ; exeept 
to observe, that the habit of making oneseif wise 
only for a day is sometimes of use at the Bar. 
But: the consequences of such habit of pied-poudre 
reading are obviously so pernicious, as not to be 
counterbalanced by its initiating lawyers in the way 
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Besides the influence of examinations on the 
formation of intellectual habits, there appear to be 
two collateral circumstances attending them, on 
which I will beg leave to make a very few passing - 
observations Examinations, tend to preserve the 
somewhat confined and exclugive system, with regard 
to the subjects of study, observable in the University... 
of Cambridge, and which is still more conspicuous 
in the University of Oxford. Classics and Mathe- 
matics are far more adapted than the generality 
of other branches of knowledge to examinations.— 
Mathematics have, in this respect, an advantage 
over Classics: For example, if you propose to can” 
didates an original composition.in verse, upon any 
subject, it is highly probable that some competitor, . 
who has been educated sat a public school, will 
write down a hundred verses currente calamo, for 
which he has been already sent up for good. Again, 
on the merits of a Latin prosé style, I have known 
classical scholars cntertain widely different judg- 
ments. Opinions, reflections, sentiments, the pro- 
“ductions of imagination and taste, and even the prin- 
ciples of those branches of knowledge which do not . 
depend on authority like the Classics, Divinity, 
and Taw, or on demonstrative reasoning, like the 
Mathematics, afford considerable room for ex- 
aminors to disagree on tlt comparative merits of 
candidates. Not so, if a Greek word be rendered by 
an English one, which makes nonsense of a sentence ; 

_or if, as T remember, occurred at an examination 
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of schoolmasters at Calcutta, the answer to a 
question demanding the number of years contained 
in an Olympiad be, nine hundred and ninety nine ; 
vor, ff, by a flaw in a‘calculus, the length of the 
spoke of a coach-wheel of the Cambridge “Fly” 
(which was the question proposed) be brought out 
fifteen miles? > “Ps 

Nor is it to be laid out of consideration, that many 
young men impair or ruin their healths and active 
powers by reading for University cxaminations. 
Indeed a University examination is, to a considerable 
oxtent, a trial of the physical, not less than intellee- 
tual powers of the éandidates. Thus, for the sake 
of academical. honours, they often frustrate the only 
rational object of them, the incentive that they 
afford to make diligent preparation for the business 
of life. oP ; 

Sir E. B, Lytton, in fiction, has, with his eminently 
graphic pen; depictured the melanchaly end of a 
Senior Wrangler, who had diawn too largely on 
the physical energies of a weak constitution. But 
it is-to be hoped that, in real life, the untimely fate 
of Kirke White: is a rare instance of the close 
contiguity of the Cypress to the Academical Laurel.* 

I-proceed now te the consideration of my third 

* Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, Sir J. Wigram, Chief Justice 
Tindal, Chief Baron Pollock, Mr. Baron Parke, Mr. Justice Maule, 
Mr. Justice Coltman, and Mr. Justice Williams were fellows of 
. Trinity College, Cambridge. There are three senior wranglers 


on the judécial bench, and one on the bench of bishops. My 
friend Mr. John Lefevre, an Ktouian senior wrangler, has long 
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and last main principle of University Education,— 
the supply of what has been called bread-knowledge, — 
information upon matters which are inquired about, 
and in the actual shape in which they are inquired 
about daily in the world, and are practically useful 
in the transactions of life. 7 

Jt may deserve consideration, whether enough of 
this kind of knowledge is communicated ordinarily 
to students in our Universities? It is conceded 
that there are University Professors who are ready and 
competent to impart nearly everything thats wanted 
in this respect. But suppose, for example only, a 
young man, who is soon about to become a member 
of Parliament, a justice of the peace, an agriculturist, 
or expects to mix with foreigners in this country 
or abroad, or, at all events, to be called on to dis- 
charge a variety of moral duties: he feels desirous to 
take off the hungry edge of his curiosity for some 
clementary principles of political economy, or mo- 
dern history, or the English constitution, or law, or 
chemistry, or modern languages, or, under your own 
admirable guidance, of moral philosophy: He is 
about to enter the door of a professor's lecture-room, 
when lo! his path is intercepted -by the Spirit of 
Degrees in her car drawn by plucked geese, who, 


feen a very efficient public functéonary. So that it is not to be 
taken as a general rule, that the attainment of the highest aca- 
demical honours superinduces a premature mental or physical 
imbecility. Nevertheless, even the competition for smaller prizes 
may not unfreyuently lead to such a result. 


, 
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scowling a baneful smile upon the baffled student, 
stretches forth, (like the sword of Orlando, held 
over the revellers in the forest of Arden) a magie 
Spoon, shrieking out— 


“Spmir. Forbear, and cat no more! 
Srupenr. Why, I have cat none yet. 
Spiarv. Nor shaltathou, till necessity be served. 
Forbear, I say ! 
He’s pluck'd, that touches any of this fruit 
TM 7 and my affairs are answered.” 


It is expedient, before conceding that the least 
enlargement ought to be made of the boundaries 
within which an English University education is 
supposed to be cramped, to estimate the force of 
several considerations which make it necessary to 
use great caution in admitting innovations on the 
established system. The force of these consi- 
derations ought to be maturely weighed before 
making any advance to that “ Lehrfreihcit,” as 
it is denominated in the Gernian Universities, and 
which is a fundamental principle of those estab- 
lishments, whereby each student can, with safety, 
and also without sacrifice of honours or emoluments, 
pursue the bent of Lis own inclination, or follow the 
course dictated by his prospects or intended pur- 
suits in life, in the free choice of his studies. 

First—A student, beforc the age of two or four- 
and twenty, if he attempt to acquire even the ele- 
mentary principles of many branches of knowledge, 
will be apt to contract a habit of desultory and 
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superficial reading. Thus the design to attain the 
objects embraced by the principle of University 
education now under consideration, is likely, in 
some measure, to endanger the attainment of the 
ends to be accomplished by adhering to the prin- 
ciple which I previously considered,—that of the for- 
mation of intellectual habits,—e principle to which, 
I conceive, the high character of the University for 
forming men of sound knowledge in their different 
vocations is mainly attributable. There must be 
much of good sense in the caution recommended in a 
well-known Latin verse, which could have preserved 
it from oblivion, in a poem so little read as the 
Alewandreis of Gualtier written in the thirteenth 
century. 
“ Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim.” 
Secondly.—The University, by means of the disci- 

pline and cultivation of the mind, to the praise of - 
accomplishing which it has an undoubted right, 
confers on its alumi a great reading power. The 
Special Pleadcr, under whom I received my first 
Jessons of law, who was no scholar, but a sort of 
“abnormis sapiens ecrassique Minerva,” and of 
unrivalled practice in his brane) of the profession, 
used to observe, that it was quite surprising. with 
what facility Cambridge men grasped the principles 
-of the law. I should certainly say, from my own 
experience, (and T, perhaps, have éaught more per- 
sons of different ranks and educations daw than any 
other individual in the kingdom,) that Euclid and 
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Nowton, with Algebra for improving the faculty of 
" gencralizing, were the best possible prceparatives to 
make a sound lawyer,—a man whom the voice of his 
profession would designate for a judge. In the 
instances where such a profound knowledge of the 
science of law is combined with certain other 
talents, neither incompatible nor generally found 
in conjunction with it, you will have the beau ideal 
of a talented advocate.* 
If the Alps of legal scierce can thus be melted 
down and reduced under dominion by the appli- 
ances of a Cambridge education, what shall we say 
of the mole-hills of a varicty of branches of science 
and literature which the Cambridge wrangler may 
make level within a very short period, and by way 
of agreeable pastime? Is it a just ground of com- 
plaint, that a_student, for example, whilst at the 
- University, was not engaged for siz months in 
learning something which, after he leaves the Uni- 
versity, he can learn in oxe by a process acquired 
there, and w. hich, at the same time, enables him to 
learn many other things besides with like abbrevi- 
ated time and labour ? 

Thirdly.—Perheps at present, one in a hundred 

* Tay refer to my friend and pupil Mr. Whiteside’s speech, 
in “R, v. O'Connell,” as a happy example of legal talents rarely 
found in the same individual. or a specimen of judicial rea- 
soning, 1 may adduce a recent argument of another friend and 
pupil, Mr, Napier, before the House of Lords, for which he re- 


ceived the compliments of the Lord Chancellor and all the 
Judges. 
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Cambridge students, after taking his degree, opens a 
mathematical book again during the rest. of his life. 
Would onc in a hundred open such a book at all 
if it were optional with him to do so, or not? I can 
fancy many students who had been coaxed into 
buyitig a Euclid, when they came to the asses’-bridge, 
eraning* over it for an hour, and then turning tail, 
just as a cockney might do from a double ox- 
fence, which a Mceltonian had cleared in-and-out 
clever. 

In the lectures which compose part of this vol- 
ume, I have alluded to the inscription over the 
porch of the Alexandrian Library, which intimated 
that knowledge is the physic of the soul. Mathe- 
matics are unquestionably a sovereign remedy for 
many mental discases, and a specific for that peculiar 
ailment under young men labour who come 
to Cambridge with their wallets like that of Chau- 
cer’s Pardoner, 

. Brot-ful of Classics from Kton all hotte.” 


But the very individuals whom this kind of physic 
would restore to intellectual health, will make the 
wryest faces at it; and, if left to their ewn guidance, 
will turn away from it in disgust. I have not heard 
whether in the Scotch Universities there aré many 


-* A person in a hunt cran-s who stretches his neck over 
a hedge, surveying the breadth and depth of a ditch or other im- 
pediment, and doubting whether he shall be able to clear it. 
_ “He cleared hedge, ditch, double post, and rail, 
And never craned”-—~Don Juan. 
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students who are “nothing loth” to read mathe- 
matics; but if there be, we could not borrow from 
them a rule for the management of students previ- 
ously educated at our public schools. It is not, 
therefore, a just complaint that, at the University, 
more than ordinary stress is laid on particula. stu- 
dies, and cogent -means are used for compelling 
application to them, if, even on the supposition of 
their being of no more utility than certain other 
studies, they are, at all events, eminently useful, and 
require the aid of those adventitious allurements 
which other studics do not. Proclaim in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge the German “ freedom of 
studies,” and your mathematical moderators may, 
perchance, sit alone in the senate-house, whilst 
sophs and freshmen are eagerly gazing on some 
new-found antediluvian monster, or listening to the 
oratory of science from our friend Sedgwicx, just as 
in Shakspere— 
“ Anthany, 

Enthron‘d in the market-place, did sit alone, 

Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 

Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too, 7 

And made a gap in nature.” 

Lastly.—As fa> as regards Trinity College in par- 
ticular, I have already mentioned that the philo- 
sophy of the human mind, and moral philosophy, are 
constituent parts of the examinations for fellow- 
ships. I notice, also, in the newspapers, that three 
English declamation prizes were adjudged this year, 
on the subject of “The Developement of the Forms 

Q 
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of Poetry considered as dependent on the Social 
Progress of a Nation,” and an English essay prize 
(instituted recently) on the subject—“ During the 
formet half of the seventeenth century, what causes 
were at work to change the national character and 
custéms of the English,—and what permanent ef- 
fects did they produce?” Surely these-prizes must 
operate as a powerful encouragement to the attain- 
ment of a command over the English language 
and the cultivation of an English style, and must 
give ample scope to the reasoning and reflecting 
powers of the candidates.. No Utilitarian can 
object, that, in this instance, the students of Trinity 
College are invited, as it were, to plant acorns, in 
_ order that, if they live to the age of Methuselah, 
they may afterwards sit under the shade of oaks. 
The suceessful competitors for these Trinity prizes 
may be presumed to have shown themselves already 
in possession of talents capable of affording imme- 
diate fruits, and not cbliquely and argumentatively, 
but directly and obviously fitting their possessors for 
-participating in the active affairs of human life. _ 
Thus I hope f have not undervalued the grounds 
which may be objected to any contemplated changes 
in the curriculum of Cambridge studies; neverthe- 
less, these reasons are far from convincing me that 
the Cambridge system of education does not require 
to be somewhat modernized, and to be better 
adapted to the practical wants of the generality of 
students. : 
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The Divine, who cannot hold a living until he is 
twenty-four years of age, whose best chance of ob- 
taining a living is-by means of a college fellowship, 
to whom the Greek and Latin languages, especially 
the former, being the language of the New Testa- 
ment, are professional studies, and who may* unite 
the tuition’ of pupils with his clerical duties very 
much to the improvement of his income, has no 
particularly strong grounds of complaint to urge 
against the present system sof University Education. 
He even picks up some crumbs of Divinity in the 
littlego, and college eXaminations, and in the final 
examination for a degree also, provided he renounce 
honors, and is numbered among the “ Heads with- 
out name, no more to be remembered,” technically 
denominated “The Many.” 

Tfowever, as clergymen have considerable influ- 
ence in several of the secular concerns of society, 
are often justices of the peace, and have, on various 
occasions, the temporal welfarb of the poor, as well 
as their spiritual wants, entrusted to them, it might, 
perkaps, be useful to one who is shortly to be af 
reetor, vicar, or curate, to lay in at the University 
some acquisitions “of general knowledge in addition 
to bis stores of clasgics and mathematics. Anf, un- 
doubtedly, it would be advantageous to him, if a 
small part of his University education had some 
more proximate reference to the talents of compos- 
ing and preaching a sermon; if the taking of a de- 
pree with the utmost éclat involved eamn clioht nan 
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nection of ideas with that of an acquaintance with 
modern literature, or knowing how to put together 
a sentence in the English language. 

The college tutor, and the master of a grammar 
school, and the very small band of individuals, who, 
indepéndently of any professional interest in the con- 
cerns of education, make matheriatical or classical 
studies the occupation of their lives, if they have 
any complaint against the Cambridge system, it is 
because it gives them a high professional cleva- 
tion, whilst persons of other professions are not 
instructed even in the rudiments of their call- 
ings. I say that persons of these classes may com- 
plain of being carricd too far on the bye-roads of 
the journeys of their lives: For they will, upon 
an average, have, after quitting the University, 
three score and ten minus twenty-three or four 
years for growing familiar with the particular 
class of ideas to which they addict themsclves. It 
might, therefore, tend to enlarge their minds, and 
even reflect useful lights on their own peculiar stu- 

“dies, and would certainly enable them to commu- 
nicate with greater facility the results of their medi- 
tations to the world at large, if they left the 
Unis®rsity with a more general comprehensjog of 
the capacities and the discoveries of the human 
mtellect, and were better English scholars, though 
without so dazzling a reputation for being mathe- 
matical or classical phenomena. Selden, perhaps 
the most learned man that this country “has ever 
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produced, and who, by his part in framing the Peti- 
tion of Jtight, contributed to augment the large 
debt which liberty owes to learning, was of. opinion 
that all the sciences and arts had a mutual bond of 
connection. He has even left us a very singular 
example of lis own encyclopedial acquirements, in a 
short effusion of poetry prefixed to “ Brown’s Pas- 
torals,” which may be quoted as fortifying the argu- 
ment here advanced. 
“So much a stranger my sqerer Muse, 
Is not to love-strains, or a shepherd's reed ; 


But that she knows gome rites of Phabus’ dues, 


Of Pan, of Pallas, and her sister’s mecd. 
* * * * * 


She hath ever found 
Lex studies in one circle.” 

All students who are not designed for the Church, 
or to be schoolmasters, tutors, philosophers or philo- 
logists, have, T think, considerable reason to com- 
plain of the exclusiveness of Cambridge studies, 
howbeit those of Oxford are ¢nucherfore contracted. 
I do not her® advert to the omniscience of the 
corps of Professors, but to the practical ignorance of 
undergraduates, who, instead of the appellation of 
sophs, woull be gnore properly designated as mono- 
sopls. TI remember, between the time of takgng my 
degree, and that of sitting for a fellowship, I spent 
a winter in St. Petersbyrgh, and visited several of 
the continental capitals; and I was then much 
struck with the paucity of exchangeable ideas fur- 
nished *by an University education, either for an 
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intercourse with men of the world, or men of the 
closet. I perceived that if there had been, in many 
societies into which I entered, some Brobdiquay 
wonder of the Senate-House, he might have been 
looked upon as a mere Lilliputian for all the valuable 
information he was able to contribute; even gratu- 
itously supposing that he knew a syllable of French, 
German, or Italian by which to make himself intel- 
ligible. 

. LT recollect once, at a London dinner party, meet- 
ing a Mr. Taylor, who quoted Greck from Plato, 
much to the wonder of the gentleman next to me, 
who took an opportunity of asking me in a whisper, 
“Ys that the celebrated Jeremy Taylor?” It oc- 
ewred to me that my neighbour, if he had received 
an University education, might, pro tanto, have been 
led out of the way of hearing anything about Jeremy 
Taylor, o# any other person distinguished in modern 
belles lettres, or even in modern history, or in any 
branch of knoWedge except two, or in any science 
except one. 
~ Jt would appear, that without countenancing a 
morbid appetite for desultory reading, some further 

approaches might be judiciously made tofWards afford- 
ing the English Nobleman, and Country Gentleman, 
the Lawyer, Physician, or Merehant, more general 
information than is at present offered him, except in 
the illusory programmes of the professors, Render 
it, at least, safe to attend the lectures of the pro- 
fessors without incurring disgrace, or forfeiting the 
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prospects of academical honors, or of the substan- 
tial waticum of your fellowships. 

In navigating between the Seylla and Charybdis 
of a desultory and an exclusive education, it is 
an important consideration, that the extension of 
the cirele of a person’s studies, may sometimes ma- 
terially conduce to, give a more precise and enlight- 
ened view of his previous acquisitions, than if he 
had confined himself, like a squirrel in a cage, to 
making a perpetual round gf some particular classes 
of ideas. In the compass of a letter, I can do no 
more than barely adyett to this argument for com- 

« prehensive study; but [ will quote some opinions 
on the subject by an intelligent forcigner. 

“Un jeune homme formé pour de grandes hoses, 
et qui doit un jour diriger Jes actions d'un grand 
nombre dhommes, a besoin davoir visité ct observé 
toutes les partics du monde jntellectue® d’avoir 
jetté un coup-Veeil attentif sur l'ensemble de nos 
connaissances, d’en avoir fait, povfr ainsi dire, le 
recohsement et Tinventaire, pour voir, par lui-méme, 
jusqot s’étend la puissance de Vhomme sur lae 
nature, ct comment cette puissance peut. étre encore 
augmentée pouréservir a Vadoucigsement et a 
Yameljoration de lp condition humaine, seve but 
raisonnable des efforts ct des travaux, tant des 
individus que des socictés¢ e 

“Pour bien entendre et pour bien appliquer 
toutes Ies divisions des connaissauces humaines, il 
ne faut ‘pas oublier que ces divisions ont pour but 


. 
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de caracteriser ef distinguer les sciences, afin qu’elles 
soient individuellement examinécs, considérées, 
cultivées, et enrichies, plutét que de les détacher 
les unes des autres, et de les séparer en effet. 
Lresprit opposé 4 celui-la rend les sciences stériles, 
infru@tueuses, sujettes \ mille espéces de préven- 
tions et d’erreurs, vu qu'une fois isolées elles 
cessent d’étre nourries, vivifiées, reetifiges par leur 
source ct leur aliment commun.” J will only add 
to these observations a- saying of the Chancellor 
D'Aguesseau, which shows that an addition of 
studies may be a subtraction of mental fatigue, 
“Le changement d’études est un délassement pour y 
moi.” 

Tt ghas occurred to many reflecting persons in 
socicty,—it is the seope of Mr. Kennedy’s pamphict, 
(and that gentleman has obtained the highest clas- 
sical priZes, at Cambridge,)—it is my own humble 
opinion, that honors and fellowships (the former 
without the latter would be practically useless) 
should be made to depend ina greater degree than 

eat present, on acquisitions of daily applicatjon. 
And, further, it is considered, that this object might 
be advantageoysly accomplished, Dy relaxing, with 
jadgirent and caution, the severity of the maghe- 
matical and classical examinations. Thus it has 
been thought, that without rashly infringing on the 
course adopted in the university for developing the 
various intellectual and moral faculties, and for the 
formation of mental habits, students might be pre- 
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pared more directly and immediately for the busi- 
ness of life. 

Let any person residing out of the atmosphere of 
the Uhiversity of Cambridge, take up a Cambridge 
Calendar, and turn to the mathematical problems set 
to candidates*for degrees and Smith’s prizes. Some 
will appeax useful and valuable, but others will 
suggest a different problem proposed by Sir James 
Mackintosh, in his “History of England,” relating 
to King Henry VIII. “A writer [Hume] who did 
not allow his matchless acuteness as a metaphysician, 
to disturb the sense and prudence which are more 
valuable qualities in a historian, has deplored the 
time wasted by the royal youth on the writings of 
Aquinas ; rightly, if the acquirement of applicable 
knowledge be the sole purpose of education ; 3; but 
not so, certainly, if it rests on the supposition that 
any other sthdy could have more strengthened and 
sharpened his reasoning powers.” Indced some of 
the lofty feats proposed in the Cambridge examina- 
tion papers, nfry be suspected to be less designed 
for the weak caperings of undergraduates, thay, 
contrived for exhibiting some novel tour te phaser 
Joree, ov piructteyraisonnée of the examiner.* * 


% That the brawls gnay be led within the precinct® of the 
Senate House appears from the “ Loves of the Triangles.” 


“Let Hydrostatics, simpasing as they go, 
Lead the light Naiads on fantastic toe ! 
* * * * 
Ye beheld th’ Enchanter’s hand 
Wave in dark air th’ Uypothencusal wand ; 
Saw 
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Nor will the parallel between the Cambridge 
questions and the conundrums of Aquinas or Duns 
Scotus, fail in similitude, if the reader of the Calen- 
dar be informed, that the object of a great part of the 
“wise saws,” is not to call forth any information which 
is valuable per se, but only to show an agility in 
making calculations of an abstruse nature, which the 
great bulk of students will never have occasion to 
make again during the rest of their lives. 

The larger and more difficult portion of Cambridge 
problems appears to be of this description; and 
the addiction of students to-these slights of mind, 
not far removed from those of hand, may be com- 
pared to spending three years in learning how to 
run nimbly up and down ladders of wood or rope, 
and to trip with sang froid on the tops of yard-atms 
or fearfully high parapets, for a person who has no 
intentiorof becoming cither an architect or a sailor. 

And, further, where a problem does point to 
something like practieal utility, the reader will be 
told, that friction, or the resistance of the air, or 
some other impediment in rerwn naturd is purposely 
kept out of view: and to his inquiries, how 
and when the student is to learn to make the 
unecessary corrections for these hypothetical omis- 


Saw him the mystic circle trace, and wheel 
With head erect, and far-extended heel ; 
Saw him, with speed that mock’d the dazzled eye, 
Scli-whirl'd in quick gyrations eddying fly, 
Till done the potent spell—behold lim grown, 
Fair Venus’ cmblem—the Dhenician cone.” 
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sions, he will be answered, that it: is by some other 
methodus operandi which many students may never 
get acquainted with so long as they live, in a 
manner to render their information of any use, 
more than if, like Henry VIL, they had consumed 
their youth in reading Aquinas. 

Many wranglers may appear like magicians so long 
as they are ensconced under the exhausted receiver 
of an air-pump: but admit a particle of the atmos- 
phere, and their spells are broken. This oceurrence 
is particularly striking in problems regarding the 
collision of bodies, spouting fluids, and projectiles, 
in which the vulgar adage holds of “a miss is as 

“good as a inile.” 

The Lowndian Professor, my old friend and com- 
petitor, the Dean of Ely, would render the theoreti- 
cul knowledge of students of great value to them, 
by making them acquainted with the modes of ap- 
plying it to a variety of purposes beneficial to man- 
kind. And, whilst he carried along with him the 
esteem and affeztions of all his class, he would prac- 
tically satisfy them, that, although the astuteness 
acquired by the study of Aquinas, would have been 
wasted ou subjects of unprofitable subtlety, the hy- 
pothetical investigations of the mathematics v-2re a 
solid foundation for the acquisition of knowledge in-" 
teresting to all mankind.—But the Lowndian Pro. 
fessor is one of the Cambridge Sirens; and a youth 
to whom his degree or a fellowship is the one thing 
nearest 40 his heart, if he have any particle of the 
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shrewdness of Ulysses in his composition, will ask 
himself, if Peacock will lead him directly to his jour- 
ney’s end, to which he is invariably pointing, as the 
needle does to the Pole? or whether the dine vid 
the Dean’s lecture-room, be like Mr. Hudson’s 
“Cambridge and Lincoln line of raiiway,” not the 
“Direct Northern.” 

On the subject of mathematical senile then, I 
would beg leave to inquire, whether it would not 
be very desirable that something of a more practical 
character should be imparted to them? And even, 
although that object were cffected, it may deserve 
consideration, if it might not be judicious to dimi- 
nish, in some measure, the extent of those studies, in : 
order to afford time for acquiring the clements of 
other branches of knowledge? The utility of such a 
course with reference to the principle of education 
I am now considering (my third principle), seems 
undeniable. And with reference to the principles 
on which I previously dilated, it is an important 
circumstance, that it is thought Ly yourself that 
the mathematics and classics combined do not 
call into exercise all the faculties of the human 
mind which it is desirable to - cultivate at the 
University. So with regard to the formation of 
‘intellectual habits, the changes which I contem- 
plate in the mathematical_examination are very far 
from involving any the slightest deviation from the 
golden practice of demanding from students the 
utmost precision and accuracy in their attainments, 
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and a thorough comprehension of principles as dis- 
tinguished from feats of memory, or analytical 
legerdemain. 

Next, let any parent take up the classical exami- 
nation-papers of the University of Cambridge, he 
will indeed find various matters that he will ¢2em 
important and ungbjectionable; but he will also 
find others liable to the objections to which I have 
before adverted for another purpose, relative to the 
selection of authors of inferior reputation, and of pas- 
sages which have no merit, but which are proposed 
on account of their unintelligibility* or corruption ;— 
© practice that induces candidates to read the most 
that they can, and to read what is difficult, rather 
than what is valuable for its own sake, thus filling 
the head with rubbish, and sometimes ruining the 
health for life. here will also be found other 
objections to these papers for which again I feel 
happy in having the authority of so distinguished a 
classical prizeman as Mr. Kennedy in support of 
what had long been my own views before I read his 
pamphlet. = 

Mr, Kennedy writes—* Such, indeed, is the sacri- 
fice of time now -required to attain, high classical 
honaurs, that no wise parent would bring u, his 
child to compete for them, exeept for the sake of a 

* These passages may remind the reader of Bishop Mansel's 
epigram on the complicated sundial in the quadrangle of Queen’s 
College ;— 


~ “ Queen's, with a dial in the middle 
Unintelligible !” 
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fellowship or some other emolument.” As to what 
he calls the “ practice of pestering young men with 
philological trifles,” he writes, “ it is undeniable, 
that many difficulties are needlessly thrown in the 
way of the scholar, that he is compelled to swallow 
the most loathsome trash, in the shape of commen- 
taries and critical disquisitions.” The student is 
“worried with minutia which are only fit for the 
notice of the antiquarian.” —“ Suppose any one 
were to reduce Southey’s Zhalaba to metrical rules, 
and require his pupils to Iearn the metre of every 
verse in that poem, should we not regard him as a fit 
subject for a commission of lunacy? Wherein would. 
this differ from the present practice of requiring the 
student to be conversant with Greck metres? But let 
us ask, what is the end of all this? It may be easily 
conjectured, We accustom our young scholars to 
think more of the commentators of Aischylus or 
Euripides than on the authors themselves; to set 
more value on “he di3zcovery of an interpolation than 
upon the beauty of the passage where it is found; 

-—we téach them to acquire a taste for trifles, we 
fritter away their energies, and lower the character 
of their minds.” “ Is it right to exact from a young 
manso minute an acquaintance with ancient, litera- 
ture? Is it not sufficient for him to have perused 
the ancient authors in such a manner as to have un- 
derstood their meaning? and should he not give the 
principal part of his attention to the writers of his 
own country ?” ‘ 
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It would have been pursuing the tenor and onction 
of these remarks for Mr. Kennedy to have added, 
that, as, according to the vulgar saying, “ Every 
person fnust swallow a peck of dirt before he dies,” 
so that this was intellectually true; and that, in the 
University, it Was probable that a person woukl be 
obliged to swallow his peek in three years. But, 
although it is desirable that a few persons in the 
state should pass their lives in the capacity of 
scavengers of classical literature, it is no ground 
for apprenticing the whole youth of the king- 
dom to learn the mysteries of this ‘filthy occu- 
pation. 

Mr. Kennedy would discountenance every species 
of composition in the dead languages, as consuming 
time and “acquiring bad habits, by acecustoming our 
thoughts to flow in a wrong channel, whereby we 

. get a liking for constructions, idioms, and @urns of 
expression which are not adapted to a modern 
English style,” and “besides, ewritigg in a foreign 
language is unf&vourable to originality of thought.” 
On the subject of composing in the dead langtiagesye 
Milfon and Locke, in their writings on education, 
have expresséd opigions, and yourself and the Dean 
of Ely have, written in a manner that might ehave 
been expected from 1 men of recorded ability and of 
long and large experience, I think that the utility 

“of compositions in verse at the public schools has 
generally been underrated. There the scholars are 
not stinted for time or harassed by examinations, 
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aud there is a very wide field for emulation: The 
practice of writing Latin verses under these cireum- 
stances, imparts a much more lively interest than 
might otherwise prevail in reading ‘the classical 
authors, because they are read with a view to imi- 
tation: And it sends a few clever boys, like Aati- 
nian bees, into all regions of modern literature, in 
order to supply the demands of the muse. 

But these tessellated pieces of imitative art, the 
modern Greek or Latin verses themselves, may be 
justly regarded as little calculated to indicate or ex- 
ercise poetical genius, and a likely, if pursued long, 
to prejudice the acquirement of an English style, as 
well as to waste the time which might be better 
employed. T should therefore be disposed to recom- 
mend every Etonian, who, as was my own case, comes 
to the University, wearing chaplets of school laurels 
for a kfack in this species of composition, as soon as 
ho has feed the palm of the Head Master upon taking 
leave, to bury zhis Cradus “certain fathoms in the 
carth,” and to drown his Thesaurus (as being an im- 

«plement of more claborate trifling) “deeper than did 
ever plummet sound”—and to make a distribition 
of his “ald copies” among his schoolfeilows, just as, 
at tee marriage of a Roman damsel, there was a 
scattering of nuts, to indicate that the age for play- 
shings was at an end :—ziless indeed he wants to be 
a University scholar, Chorypheus of the classical 
Tripos, Medalist, or Fellow of a College. : 

With regard to the philological niceties, the ex- 
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acting an acquaintance with which is depreeated by 
Mr. Kennedy, it may be observed, that, in one of 
the lectures contained in this volume, the manner is 
related*in which Pitt and Gibbon read the classics. 
The spending of a whole morning upon two or three 
pages of a cl&ssical author, which Pitt was ig the 
habit (of* dying, for the purpose of marking his 
manner of explaining the avowed and secret motives" 
of action, and arranging the narrative of events, 
might be imitated at a public school, where exami- 
nations are rare; but would place a candidate hors 
de combat in the competition for University honors 
and emoluments. And as to the kind of information 
Menominated classical, which is often made the touch- 
stone of academical merit, and which is the direct 
road to high honours and a handsome provision for 
life, I apprehend that both Pitt and Gibbon would 
have acknowlédged their minds (to use Lor@ Castie- 
reagh’s noted metaphor) to be sheets of white paper, 
if many of the following questipns, gXen from the 
printed volume ef the “Cambridge Classical Exam- 
ination Papers” had been presented to them. Were, 
I not writing to so Icarned a man T should apologize 
for quoting av Tength what must appear “eaviare to 


the general.” re 
@e e e 

“Give the quantity of the following feet :—Tonicus a majore, 
Tonicus a minore, Peon secundns, Fpitritus tertius, Proceleus, 
maticus, Antispastus, Bacchius, Crcticus ; and explain the terms 
Hepthemimer, Hemipolius, Brachycatalectic, Construct a scheme 
for Iamb. Trim. Acat. apud tragicos ; for Troch. Tetram. Cat. ; 
for a regular system of Anapast. Dim. Acat. Mention any of 


R 
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Porson's canons which you may recollect in cach species of verse. 
When is a system of Anaposts most perfect ? What is the Pare- 
miac, and why so called ? Define the metrical Ictus, and say where 
it falls in the following words. Is there any violation of metre 
in this line? Compare it with other passages in whichcthe same 
or a similar irregularity is supposed to exist, Point out and 
explain any metrical peculiarities that are found in the foregoing 
passages. Point out and explain the metrical difficulties con- 
tained in these lines. Give the metrical names of the following 
lines, explaining the anomalies. Divide the last strophe and 
antistrophe, so that each line may consist of Anapestic or Tambic 
feet. Into what fect of an Iambic Senarius can anapests and 
dactyls be admitted ? Does the rule hold with respect to proper 
names? Why cannot the third and fourth feet be included in 
the same word? In what cases only can the fifth foot of a 
Tragic Senarius be a spondee ? What is the Cxsura? In a 
Senarius, where must it fall to be most harmonious ? How many 
kinds are there of this Casura? What is the Quasi Ceesura ip 
What are the properties of an Anapostic dimeter acatalectic 
and catalectic? Where a tribrach is admitted into any place, or 
an anapast into the first place of a line, are these fect usually 
comprised in one word, or divided between different words ? 
Troch, Tosram. Cat, Anap. Tetram. Cat. : State the rules for the 
construction of these. In the former, is an anapost admitted ? 
In what even feet of the latter is a dactyl admitted ? and where 
is it admitted? Wat foo? usually precedes it? In what licences 
do the Senarii of Comedy differ from those-of Tragedy? Give 
a scheme and specimen of a Catullian Galliambic. I]ow does it 
” differ from a Saturnian of Nevius? Give instances of tha. most 

regular forms of dochmiac verses in the Tragedians, and mention 

the licences which seem to have been generally admissible. What 

wordg,in the foregoing passages were originally digamatised ? 

Trace briefly the different variations i, iambic “metre trom the 

time of the Iambographi to the age of Aristophanes, and show 

shat they took place, both in manner and extent, pretty nearly as 

might have been expected. Write down the Greek atonics. What 

ig meant by an Enclytic? Of an Anastrophe? State Dawes’s 

objection to the doctrine of accents. Is the charge true? Place 


* 
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the proper accent over the following scholiastic terms. Explain 
these accentual terms. Which of them are applicable to the 
Latin accentual system? Mention a few Herodotean Tonisws, 
which are not found in Homer. Explain what is meant by the 
middle Ritic, and how far it is a distinct branch from both old 
and new. What Tonic and Dorie words are to be found in the 
Attic poets? What Dorie and Ionic forms are admitted into 
Tragic Diglogue? Give a list of words which retain t)® Doric 
form in the Attic dialogue, To what extent was this licence 
carried in the choruses of Tragedians? Is there any instance of 
Synizesis in these lines? To pocts of what dialect was it pe- 
culiar? What are the opinions of different critics on the recep- 
tion of Dorisms into anapestic @ystems, and on the omission of 
the augment in tragedy? What is Markland’s theory of the 
imparisyHabic augment? Show by examples that no certain 
rule can be laid down for the use of the augment in Homer. 
Point out and correct the solecisms and barbarisms in the fol- 
lowing expressions. State the substance of the remarks made on 
the following lines by the editors whose names are annexed to 
them respectively. What is the emendation of the last line 
in the following passage, proposed by Mr. Elmsley ?—and on 
what ground isyit false, as well as unnecessary ? Against what 
canons laid down by Professor Porson do any of tlee following 
lines offend? What admissible and what erroncous readings 
have been proposed of the following passages? So Briinck and 
others read this passage: Restore thd righ#reading. The story 
to which the scholfast supposes our author to allude is quoted by 
Dr. Bentley in his Dissertation: What is it? Fully explain 
the teason of the proposed alteration of this passage by Porsom 
and the objedion brought by Hermann against it, Do you 
assent to Musgrave’s weading of the foregoing passage? Write 
dowg Dawes's, rules by which the quantity of a syllagle pre- 
ceding’a concurrence of consonants like these is determinable. 
How far does he say that they are applicable to tragic, as well as 
comic writers? Prove the ina@curacy of them by instances, aad 
give the remarks made on the same point by Porson. A change 
has been made by an Editor in the arrangement of the first 
system of gnapests in this play : State Butler’s opinion upon it. 
R2 
» = 
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What is Dawes’s canon (regarding the power of an inceptive 
letter)? Explain the following nautical terms. Are the in- 
stances collected by Porson in the note here referred to strictly 
analogous to the case in the text? How have the following 
passages, taken from Stanley’s edition, been corrected @ Thus, 
Ylermann; How may his reading be rendered, and what is the 
objection to the conjecture of Elmsley? Give, the readings of 
MSS. afid romarks of various critics on the following. passages. 
If in any of the following passages you prefer a different reading, 
state it, and assign your reasons. Correct’ the following passages. 
Point ont the error of Sciitz’s note (on a particular Greek word). 
Translate the following passages into Greck Tragic Iambics,—the 
following into Greek Comic Iambics,—the following into Greck 
Prose,—the following into Greck Hexameters,—the following into 
Greek Anapests. Give the names of. the most noted Alexandrine 
Grammarians. What is the design of the lexicons, &c., of Mieris, 
Ammonius, Apollinaris, Thomas Magister? How are the Harpies 
distinguished from the Furies? How do the Sileni differ from 
the Satyri? Is the epithet Capripes justified by the usage of 
early Greck poets? Support your opinion by reasons and au- 
thoritics, Was Helen ever at Troy? What was the parentage 
and country of Diomedes? Required the genealogy and history 
of @dipux? From whom were the family of the Bacchiadse “ 
descended? Mention the most celebrated persons of the family 
of the Alcmaonide, and what is recorded concerning each ? 
What seems to have *been Iiomer’s opinion as to the position of 
the Athiopians? Illustrate the construction'of Priam’s house. 
What was the expense of furnishing a chorus? What was the 
pay of the Lacedmonian army and navy in the first, tweifth, 
and twenticth years of the Peloponnesian war? Where did 
the Tricastini, Vocontii, Triconii, Sequasicai, Tntomelii, Usipii, 
Frisii, Batavi, and Tungri respectively dwell? _ Mention, the 
positions and boundaries of these states. When “and by whom 
were the Rhapsodists first allowed to sing at the Panathenma? 
Mention some particulars of tlk> Scythian expedition of the 
Persian army under Darius. Give the dates and situations, the 
nations engaged, names of the commanders and events (a list of 
sixteen battles). A like list, requiring the dates to be given in 
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Olympiads. A like list, requiring the names of the Kings reign- 
ing in Persia to be subjoined to the respective dates, 


These questions I have set down, as they caught 
my eye, on turning over the leaves of the volume 
of Cambridge classical examination-papers. # have 
not added aay of the multitude of questions relating 
to Greek phrases, idioms, and parts of speech. An 
inspection of these might lead readers to suppose, 
that the apparent minutepess and insignificancy of 
the point inquired into, was the principal induce- 
ment for proposing Guestions relating to it; just 
as comparative anatomists often fecl a peculiar in- 
terest in those animalcule which exhibit the faintest 
signs of animal lifo, and which to un-professional 
eyes might pass for vegetables. The Cambridge 
classical quegtions I recollect to have been admirably 
ridiculed in a mock examination-paper, in #lich ana- 
logous questions were proposed relative to English 
literature and history. It must, ho@ever, be borne in 
mind, that the questions I have set forth are taken 
frgm a varicty of papers, and are not all contiguoue, 
as they appear in this letter, but are interspersed 
with other questions of a tendency obviously 
us@fyl. Tis infeyence, however, I conceiv®, can- 
not fail to be apparent from an inspection of the 
papers in question,—thag a candidate for honorseor 
a fellowship, cannot safely neglect reading a great 
mass of very recondite matter, of whieh the use, 
in enalling him to improve by the things for which 
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the classics most deserve to be read, or in preparing 
him for the business of the world, may not be 
thought proportionate to the time gonsumed. 

Great as may be our wonder that one smalf head, 
(like that of Goldsmith’s schoolmaster,) should 
contaka all that a student must know, in order to 
satisfy his classical inquisitor, yet the reflectien is, 
nevertheless, often foreed upon us, that many a Le- 
viathan in these depths of classical learning would 
not be able to gain his-bread by any skill in his 
vernacular or other modern language. Indeed, 
were it not for a rule much carped at, that, in order 
to obtain a degree, a person must at Icast have the 
smattering of a mathematical Pol, (the rival of 
Skelton’s Speak-Parvot,) we should witness classical 
metcors shooting across the University, like comets, 
with a tail of light behind them, but,.without the 
slightest Zequaintance with any branch of literature, 
science, or art, that had originated among mankind 
since the year oftour Lord One. 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that the University 
ie not & place in which classical taste and feeling 
is likely to be imbibed, as in earlier years, and at 
a public school or academy prapitious to their 
cultivésion. 1 believe that persons who addict 
themselves to the study of the classics at the Uni- 
versity, greatly improve their knowledge of the 
structure of the ancient Janguages, and, like the 
disciples of Aquiuas, become more accurate, more 

acute, and better qualificd for learning other things. 
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But it is not on these grounds, important as they 
are, that the high eminence assigned to classical 
studics in the University can be vindicated, or the 
use eXtused of so very large a portion of time, 
(plus the period between the ages of eight and 
eightecn) beitg devoted to them. 

You have, placed the immediate practical utility 
of classical Knowledge in a more striking point of 
view than I recollect ever to have contemplated it 
before; and I wish to be understood as not con- 
troverting the genera] scope of your observations, 
whilst I adduce a few grains of allowance, with 
which, [ apprehend, they ought to be seasoned. 

“Tt is really very gratifying to reflect on the happy 
family footing on which, it seems, the classically 
educated mutually stand. They have “a bond of 
mental union,” “a common store of thoughts, 
images, and turns of expression,” “ commog intellec- 
tual possessions,” “a community of sentiments 
arising out of the internal gonstigftion of human 
nature.” The? are members of a “common human 
family,” indulging in “thonghts and Seer of 
thoughts belonging to humanity in general,”. ‘on 
which die Miaiaga mind delights to dwell,” and 
which are sympathized with dkrongtiont the jworld. 
And “this Ziaison is made the more istensating and 
tender, by reason of the classical Ianguages being a 
“vehicle of emotion” not less than of thought. 

There is one drawback to these agreeable visions, 
and that is a very serious one :—The Female Ser 
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are not, in the present day, (to speak generally,) 
brought up among the classics. Time was, when 
the world was in possession of a Lady Jane Grey, 
and, in later days, of a Madame Dacier—But I 
fear that ladics of this stamp afford a melancholy 
parallel to that bird of which the species is known 
to have existed upon carth within humgn memory, 
but of which there is now no’ longer any living 
specimen. 

Not that if the female head were, in the present 
day, to undergo a literary dissection under the mani- 
pulation. of some mental anatomist on whom the 
mantle of Addison had fallen, it would be found 
filled. with novels, operas, polkas, and a different a 
cellarius from the Latiu geographer. At the time 
T am writing, literary socicty in all parts of the 
kingdom are perusing Miss Strickland’s “ Queens 
of Englavd,” and Mrs. Thomson's “ Memoirs of the 
Jacobites,” cach containing a great variety of new 
information upon subjects of deep interest, which 
is communicated in a peculiarly pleasing manner, 
that relaxes the critical brow of the classical scho- 
lar, and leads away captive our feclings.* But 1 fear 


* Porhaps the revder of the works of thése ladies may suspect 
that thty have taken many peeps inte the clegances of-the 
classics, but every one must be of opinion that they have em- 
ployed their time more beneficially for the community than by 
qualifying to unfold the notable riddles, collected in a previous 
page, of the Cambridge sphinxes, or by practising the gyrations 
of the dancing dervises of the Senate House. On the general sub- 
ject of Lady-lutin, Dr. P. of Cambridge used to tell an anecdote of 
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that we must be satisfied, by the aid of classics, to 
have a bond of mental union with only half of 
human nature, even among the educated classes ; 
to ha¥e common intellectual possessions only with 
half (and to our sorrow, the less cligible half) of 
humanity; and that we must seck some ther 
* vehijclé of emotions,” and employ some other go-. 
betweens than the classic authors in our intercourse 
with the ladies of the human family. For, although 
the “triumph of a lettered heart” has been ill- 
uaturedly said not to be displeasing to -female 
vanity, yet it is only im rare instances that a lady is 
to be met with who, from pleasure or complaceney, 
* would listen (like a vara avis recorded in a recent 
work of general interest) to the reading aloud of 
Herodotus, even with the advantage of a learned, 
eloquent, and amiable husband-translator. 

Again, I have adverted, in the course of the lee- 
tures which form part of this volume, to the cireum- 
stance of the more eminent Rnglisg “lawyers having 
been classically educated. I regret that, of late 
years, the number of persons called to the lar whe 


have no such recommendation, has mereased, ahd is 
> 

his travelling with aYady anda foreigner iPa stage-coach. He 
converged wigh the fowigner in Latin; and the lady “claimed 
credit for a common mind, in laughing when they laughed, 
When the coach dined, some small fish were served up to the 
passengers, and Dr. P,, after f&sting thom, said, or ejaculated, 
“Sunt valde boni.” Upon which the lady, thinking she had an 
opportunity of showing off her knowledge of Latin with safety, 
observed, # I agree with you, Sir, they are very bony” 
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inereasing, peradventure without affording society 
cause to congratulate itself on that account. It has 
been found, that for the attainment at least of early 
suecess, a cultivated habit of public speaking, a 
command of the English language, a conversancy 
with English literature, an initiation ‘into the ele- 
ments of various sciences, not theoretically, but in 
their practical application to civil engineering, 
machinery, and chemical or mechanical inventions, 
and above all, an extended acquaintance with men 
instead of books (which may have been acquired in 
the army or navy), has many advantages (including 
that of cheapness) over a knowledge, however pro- 
found,—of accents, dialects, and metrical canons, 
isoperimetrical formule, differential equations, and 
transcendental indices, acquired in the lucubrations 
of the closet, and “smelling of the lamp.” From 
this or ofier causes I am afraid that we must make 
a large deduction of members of the law from the 
classical happy fimily-* 

So although it has generally hapyened, that the 
most cninent medical practitioners have been dis- 
tingfished for classical attainments, yet the great 

* Ina former pege I adverted to the Lo-d Chief Baron having 
been cfucated at St. Paul's School ; Sir C. Wetherell and Sir 
'T, Wilde arealso Paudines. The motto, “ Ingredere ut proficias,” 
which I have often read, and which is mentioned by Stow, has 
bien recently effaced by the Moxcers’ Company, for which it is 
to be hoped they will be hauuted by the shades of Colet and Lilly 


of nights, whilst they ; 
& All hushed and satiate lay ; 


Yet cat, in dreains, the custards of the day.” 
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bulk of the medical profession can seareely be said 
to. have “ common intellectual possessions” with 
Cambridge classical scholars. I was once in the’ 
habit of lecturing a large class of medical students 
on the subject of medical jurisprudence: I might 
not improbably have formed an erroncous judgment 
on. the matter; but, the judgment I did form was, 
that to keep the eyes of my class, (to retain which 
directed towards his own should be the aim of every 
Ieeturer,) it was imprudent.to hazard any classical 
quotations, or even allusions. When I was descant- 
ing on surprising incidents of personal identity, I did 


not advert to the Amphitryon of Plautus, for fear of 
. 


their retorting from Moliére, that “ Le vrai Amphi- 
tryon est celui chez qui on dine:” When speaking of 
a person bleeding to death from the poniard of an as- 
sassin, I did yot allude, although much tempted, to 
the lines repeated by Lucan, from his “Phar@ilia,” de- 
seriptive of the gradual failure of his own powers 
of life, of which he was deprived bathe order of a 
tyrant: I did not select Jupiter or Apollo, or the 
various other heathen gods who would have serve 
my turn, to illustrate the law of rape. I judged 
that my clad was. composed of yaung men less dis- 
posed | to Ipok with reverence on the past,e than 
ardently inquisitive about the present®and the 
future. I could not fai] of being struck by the 
strong contrast between the intellectual excite- 
ment of youths to whom the wonderful works of 
nature atid the discoveries of science were revealed, 
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and the apathy so generally observable in reading, 
through the medium of dead languages, of transac- 
tions which oceurred before the Christian wra, The 
inference applicable to the present subject “is, that 
in T.ondon, may be met with large tribes of young 
mele who are very ardent students, but do not parti- 
cipate in the common classical mind.* .+ a 
Moreover, the great majority of persons who have 
been employed in active life from about the age 
when young men usually repair to the University, 
eare little about the classics. And yet the class of 
persons to which I am adveriing cannot be omitted 
in our estimates of those who are or are not ad- 
mitted to the interchange of classical sentiments 


* Not only medical students, but students at the Universities 
even, are less classical in their sperck than in the time of Lord 
Bacon. The following occurrence, related by that philosopher in 
his apophthegins, could scarcely now oecur in the vicinity of Cam- 
bridge : “ A company of scholars going together to catch conics, car- 
ried one scholar with them which had not much more wit than he 
was born with; and.to him they gave it in charge, that if he saw 
auy ho should be silent, for fear of scaring o7 them. But he no 
sooner espied a company of rabbits, before the rest, but he cried 
loud, Hoce multi cuniculi ! which he had no sooner said, but the 
conics ran to their burrows ; and he being checked by them for 
it, answered, ‘ Who the devil would have thought ‘chat the rabbits 
understood Latin ?’—Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms supply an ex- 
ample which might have been added :n the previous lectures 
to the quot ions from the opera of Josephus (not Flavius): “A 
reugh-hewn seaman, being broyght hefore a wise just-ass for 
some misdemeanour, was by him sent away to prison ; and being 
somewhat refractory after he heard his doom, the justice, to show 
the strength of his learning, teok hin: by the shoulder, and said, 
«Thou shalt go (iustead of nolens volens) vagus rogus -*” 
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and emotions: for they constitute a large portion of 
the most active spirits of the times, and the busi- 
ness of tho world is in a great measure conducted 
by thei® agency. 7 
I may here notice that very intelligent body of 
public functionaries who conduct the affairs of India 
in various dojarimients; and in manifold degrecs of 
rank and station in the service of the East India 
Company. These have one and all been educated 
as gentlemen, and are not any of them grossly igno- 
rant of Latin or Greek. In any matter relating to 
the management of pelitical, financial, judicial or 
legislative concerns, I should, speaking from very 
extensive and intimate acquaintance with their 
opinions, consider their experience and judgments 
of the highest value: and for acting with discretion 
and firmness under unforeseen and trying emer- 
gencics, I should wish to imitate their a@amples. 
. But as to proposing a classical correspondence with 
them, or the spending of sueh elgSsical evenings 
with them, as } have mentioned, in the preceding 
lectures, to have often spent in India with Gir tT, 
Setén, I incline to think that I should be more 
successful in touching upon other matters on which 
they, were abundantly capable of instructing, erati- 
fying, ‘and entertaining me.* And T believe that it 


* I should mention, howevét, that my first introduction fo 
Tully's offices, was through a copy sent by Sir G. Barlow, whilst 
Governor of Madras, to his son, in which were scored under all 
the passagys most deserving attention. And, on quitting India, I 
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would show the greater tact to adopt a similar 
course in associating with most persons who, from 
early manhood, have spent a life more of actien 
than of speculation, more of business than‘ of dis- 
course, more in perusing mankind through the origi- 
nal than through the writings of antiquity. 

And it cannot be laid wholly out of consideration, 
that the classics sometimes have a negative as well 
as positive magnetical or electrical effect on persons 
in whose minds they are associated with imprison- 
ments, fastings, and the terrors of the blushing 
birch, We may imagine the general influence of 
this unsoothing system of classical inoculation among 
the many to whom the Muses have never worn 
their benign form, nor imparted their milder influ- 
ence, when we find Lord Byron thus ungraciously 
taking leave, on Mount Soracte, of Horace, whom 
he treats rather as a school foe than friend, — 


“ All save the lone Soracte’s height ; display’d 
Not now in fnow, which asks the lyric Roman’s aid 


« Bor our remembrance ; and from out the plain 
“leaves like a long-swept wave about to break, 
- And on the curl hangs pausing : not in vain 
May he, who will, his recollections rake; 
And quoteén classic raptures, and ‘awake 
The hills with Latian echoes ; I abhorr’ ‘d 


Too much to conquer, for the poet’ s sake, 





received from a young writer, Mr. P. Melvill, a letter classically 
alluding to Horace’s address to Virgil’s ship, 
“« Pinibus Atticis 

Reddas incolumem, precor.” s 
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The drill'd dull lesson, forced down word hy word 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 


“ Aught that recalls the daily drug which turn’d 
My sickening memory ; and though time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it learn’d, : 
Yet such the fix’d inveteracy wrought 
By the irapatience of my early thought, 
That, with the freshness wearing out before a 
+My ming could relish what it might have sought 
If free to choose, I cannot now restore 

Its health ; but what it then detested, still abhor, 


“Then, farewell, Horace! whom I hated 80, 
Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel, thy lyric flow,— 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse. 
Although no deeper moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor bard prescribe his art, 
Nor livelier satirist the conscience pierce, 
Awakening, without wounding, the touch’d heart, 
Yet, fare thee well !—Upon Soracte’s ridge we part.” 


. 


Perhaps, ‘hen, your cstimate of the practical 
» utility of classical studies may require Some few 
grains of allowance, as regards our intercourse with 
the ving, though T admit that you*have, in a very 
satisfactory manner, shown to the classical scholar, 
hisjextensive acquaintance and his close fantiliavity 
with the dead * 
On the whole wiew of the subjest, great as the 
prastical ingportanae of classical studies must Appear 
* Perhaps, if we travel out of the precincts of Universities, 
there is no society in Europe om America in which Shakspere ahd 
Walter Scott would not quality better for the freemasonry of the 


literary male and female world, than Mr. Kennedy's offal writers, 
or, to put the strongest case that can be adduced, than Homer, 
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to every candid reader of your excellent pamphlet, 
it may, perhaps, be justly considered, that somewhat 
of the recondite appendages of the classics, and_ 
of ther critical acumen exacted from candidates 

for honors might be expediently dispensed with, 

in arder to make room for those siudics which 
qualify a student better to perform the “services 

which society may reasonably require from him, at, 

or soon after, the age of three or four and twenty. 

By which means, without detriment to the general 

developement of his faculties, or the formation of va- 

luable intellectual habits, he svould participate more 

largely in the common mind of men of the world in 

England, and of men of the world, and of science, ’ 
and of literature in Scotland, and in every country 

out of Great Britain. 

However, viewing the University of Cambridge 
in the “ klossoms” of its unreformed imperfections, 
it is still in a position to present a proud and 
majestic front “to the world, and it stands secure 
from calumny or depredation in the reverence and 
gratitude of its scions. It may be true, that it is 
somewhat backward in fitting youth to take *m- 
mediately a conepiedons or useful post ir? social life ; 
and that, from®a habit of exacting profound and 
aceurate knowledge, it has pushed its mathematical 
and classical examinations to an extravagant pitch 
of erudition and subtlety, regard being had to the 
wants of students in general, rather than those of 
philologists and mathematicians by profession. But. 
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it is not true, as has been speciously alleged, that, 
whilst the University imparts no directly available 
“knowledge, it lays its foundations for future acquisi- 
tions $0 high, that there is seldom timé or op- 
portunity to raise any super-structure upon them. 
There are very fow persons who have diligentJy de- 
voted, their youth, to Cambridge studies, who do 
not build upon them an edifice honourable to them- 
selves and to their Alma Mater, and extensively 
beneficial to mankind ; an, edifice testifying, by its 
solidity and its permanence, the foundation of rock 
upon which it is reared. And, where there js 
leisure and opportunity for miscellaneous pursuits, 
“(which occur even among the busiest men of the 
world, more often than might be hastily conjectured), 
not only many persons most remarkable for profound 
knowledge, but also many most accomplished with 

- general information, may be found among€he ranks 
of men who have been educated at Cambridge. 

I remember being present «whens the portrait of 
Sir Edward Coke (which is in the collection of 
pictures of celebrated members of Trinity Gollega 
kept in the Lodge that you now so worthily océupy) 
was shown’ to ayother Chief Justjce, Sir Vicary 
Gikps. Upon his attention being drawn to , and 
the parity of his rank and station with that of the 
Oracle of the law being, alluded to, he exclaimad, 
“So were I equalled with him in renown!”* Tn 

* Trecollect a Fen farmer looking up at the two rows of busts . 
in the Library of Trinity, and which are chiefly copies from the 

' : 8 
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like manner, individuals eminent in the various 
walks of public life, or the multiplied departments 
of science, would find within the precincts of 
Trinity College, among the busts or pictures“or the 
monuments of its members, the memorials of those 
charaeters whose memory above that’ of all other 
men they were accustomed to cherish and revere. 

Cowley, in the meridian of his fame, thus ad- 
dresses his Alma Mater, 


«0 mihi jucundum Grnta super omnia nomen, 
O penitus toto corde receptus amor, 
© chara ante alias magnoram nomine reguin 
Digna domus! Z'rini nomine digna Dei it 
So, in treading the cloisters of Trinity College, 
its walks, its hall, its chapel, an inspiration seems 
breathed around each locality from the mighty 


dead by whom these places were formerly beloved : 
. ¢ 


The sainted sage, the bard divine, 
The few whoge genius gave to shine 
Through evers unborn age, and undiscovered clime : 
Rapt in celestial transport they ; Z 
Yet hither oft a glance from high 
~They send of tender sympathy, 
To bless the place where on their opening soul 
First the genuine ardour stole. ‘ 


Ls : . : ne 
The vignette which embellishes those philo- 


antique. The farmer said to the under-librarian, “ All great 
poets, I suppose, sir?” To which answer was made, “ By no 
means: some poets, some philosophers, some historians, some 
crities ; but all Fellows of this Colleye.” The busts of Fellows of 
Trinity College which already occupy niches in another edifice, 


v 
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sophical works of your pen, that have afforded such 
nutritive food for reflection to the contemplative 
part of mankind, represents the delivery of the 
torel? of science from the aged hands of*honoured 
Genius, to the vigorous grasp of youthful Enthusiasm. 
Within thd walls of Trinity College, thigs toreh 
has, been, raised aloft by Bacon, Newton, Barrow, 
a 
Coke, Dryden, Bentley, and has been handed down 
by a succession of great men to our own times. I 
have conversed with some members of the college 
now “no more than Tully or than Hyde,” whose 
talents have adornedsand whose virtues have edified 
the past generation.* T have the happiness to 
reckon among my friends other members on whom 
the present age looks with gratitude and with pride ; 
and I joyfully observe the eonvineing proofs that 
have been afforded by younger members, of the 
. 

the Zemple of Fame, would not only line the way wn both sides 
of the Trinity Library, but would find the Long Room of the 
Custom-house not long enough for diem. Pe 

* Among adypceates at the bar alone, the names of Erskine, 
Scarlett, and Bell form a triad which is not eclipsed for elo- 
uence, skill, and learning combined, hy any otha) triads of 
advocates in our legal annals,  Thes ¢ lawyers were suc- 
ceeded by nother Trinity turch-bearer, Sir W. Follett, that 
Lycidas of the Bat, in regard to nok ha@ing “ loft his pecr.” 
Ma. Bell wgs a Fella of Trinity College ant Senior Wrangler. 
Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, retained an intimacy 
through life wich several friends whom he first met at Trinity. 
He was a lellow Commone? of Trinity : On keeping his “ma- 


thematical Act, he was dismissed by Professor IIailstone with a 
compliment to the effect, that he deserved the thanks of hie 
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beneficial influence they may be expected to exert 
on the destinies of their country and of mankind. 
Thus the religious and learned foundation of Trinity < 
College rfiay be compared to that fabled trée of | 
mythology that yielded golden fruits, which, as soon £ 
as they'-were sovered, were reinstated by others of 
equal solidity and splendour. ‘ 


- . 
e 


“ Uno avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus, ct simili frondescit virga metallo.” 


I beg to subscribe myself, Dear Dr. Whewell, 
With much esteem, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Awprew Amos. 
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(1,) 
CITY OF LONDON SCHOOL. 





° 
PARTICULARS RESPECTING PRIZE LECTURES 
ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION, 


“A Beneracror to this School having generously 
offered to bestow the sum of Fifty Guineas, in two Prizes, 
for two sets of not less than four written Lectures, show- 
ing the Adventages of a Classical Education as an Auxi- 
liary to a Commercial Education, Gentlemer®who may be 
disposed to compete for these Prizes are informed that 
Copies of the Lectures must besent in to the Secretary of 
the School by* the Ist day of January next, in sealed 
covers, endorsed ‘ Lectures on Classical Education.’ Egeh 
s& must be distinguished by some motto, and be aqcompa- 
nied by agsealed note, with corresponding motto, con- 
taining the name and address of the author. The decision 
as*te the merits of she respective Compositions wiich may 
be sent in will be referred to two or more competent 
persons (to be nominated hy the Committee of the Scheol), 
whose names will be publicly announced prior to the above 
date. The Prize for the best series of Lectures will be 
Thirty,Guineas, and for the second-best Twenty Guineas. 
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The Lectures for which Prizes may be awarded are to 
become the property of the City of London School, and 
will be delivered at the School for the benefit and in- 
struction éf the Pupils, by some competent person ‘to be 
selected for that purpose by the Committee, and will after- 
wards be printed for the use of the School omy. Further 
information on the subject may be obtained on apy-ication 
to the Secretary, at the School, Milk-street, Cheapside, 
any day between the hours of ‘Ten and Four.” 

The Prizes offered by the foregoing advertisement are 
the gift of Henry Beaufoy, Rsq.s F.R.S., a gentleman to 
whose liberality the School is already indebted for the 
establishment of two Scholarships’ or Exhibitions to the 
University of Cambridge, of the value of 50/. per annum 
each, which are specially designed to encourage the study 
of Mathematical Science, with a view to its practical appli- 
cation to the use aud service of mankind. 

The object of Mr. Beaufoy in the present benefaction is 
to benefit the humbler class of scholars, those” destined for 
trade or the middle grades of commercial occupation, by 
showing them the advantage of attending to Classics, and 
of combining a classical <ith a business education ;—to 
combat the feeling which is generally entertained by youths 
of this description, or by their parents, against this branch 
of study;—and to show that Classics are a great auxilia y 
to all who choose to make them available for their own 
improvement and for relaxation from business, and have 
often proved the prelude to advancement in thevorld.” © 

It is his wish to point out that trade is the legitimate 
roac to wealth, which is the preeursor to higher position in 
society; and that that position is easier attained and re- 
tained by a man classically as well as commercially edu- 
cated than by a niere man of business ;—that if suecessful 
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talents raise a man to a more elevated station in society, 
his acquirements are expected to be commensurate with 
the society to which -he aspires ;—and that a classical 
education is considered indispensable to the tank of a 
gentleman. Hence, as every one goes into business with 
the anticipation of wealth and consideration, as the yeward 
of his ‘oil and industry, it is necessary to the iuifilling 
of his hopes that he should be, prepared to second the 
smiles of fortune by the requisite knowledge, stored up in 
his youth to be ready if called for. 

In furtherance of the object of these Lectures, it is 
proposed to appropriate a certain sum, in each of the four 
following years, as Priges for the best Essays that may 
be written by the Pupils of the School on the same sub- 
ject. 

If the result of the proposed Lectures should be such as 
to make it apparent that a continuance of a similar course 
of instruction would be advantageous, there is reason to 
expect that arrangements would eventually be made for a 
permanent endowment for that purpose. 2° 

Tuomas Brewer, Secretary. 
a 


* 


Sertaunen, 1845, 
‘a : 
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(2.) 


NOTES OF 'THE TABLE-TALK OF A COMBINATION-ROOM 


IN THE LAST CENTURY. 
oe 


In extracting the following memoranda from '& much 
larger collection, I have omitted many matters of classical 
or modern literature, which though curious, are to. be found 
in books; also various anecdotes concerning cards, and many 
ingenious charades, together with a great number of facetize 
which 1 suspected might be found in some editions of Joe 
Miller, though not in any that I had read. There are, in- 
deed, extant, many specimens of Cambridge wit, more racy 
than any thing to be found in the following pages: as, for 
example, Bishop Mansel’s epigram on Dr. Jowett’s garden, 
and the verses on the substitution of Bishop Watson's 
head, on a sign-post, for that of Bishop Blaize. So the 
anecdotes of the present generation would be'more piquant 
to most readers than those of the past. But 1 have not 
extracted any stories that I] knew to have been before in 
print, or which 1 suposeé could give pain in any quarter. 
I have also avoided setting forth a great deal of pungent 
hymour, ewhich I thought was not quite adapted to the 
refined ears of the present day; although, it is true,’ I 
have noticed some clerical irregularities, I co*ceived that 
this was fur from” conveying any stigma on the present 
members of the Church: For, in pcrusing tem, every 
reader will reflect on the excesses to which buman nature, 
in whatever station, is prone; »whilst, by contrast, they will 
render more remarkable the rarity of similar irregularities 
among the clergy in the present day: It is quite unneces- 
sary to point out how dissouant any violation of moeality or 
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decorum, has always been to the general character of the 
Reformed English Church. : 

“ De mortuis nil nisi bonum,” said Meredith, when Jones 
had ben regretting that nothing more was insctibed upon 
Tlorsley’s monument, than an account of his preferments, 

Shepherd, tn Trinity Chapel, told his congregation, that, 
if they id their duty, they were sure of a crown., * 

Paley hating been out fishing for a whole day, was 
asked, on his return, if he had met with good sport.—« Oh, 
yes,” said he, “I have caught no fish, to be sure, but I have 
made a sermon.” . 

Governor Pownall sent a letter to Dr. Glynn, which he 
desired him to communicate to Dr. Waring. He had long 
been possessed with a notion, that from the nature of a 
quadratic equation, an argument might be deduced in favour 
of a future state. One of the roots, he supposed, only 
would answer the conditions of the equation ; the other, he 
imagined, might have some use, but that could not be dis- 
covered in the present state of things. 

Lord Abercorn used to call frequently upc Pemberton, 
who kept in Meredith’s staircase, and took great pleasure in 
making as much noise as possible in, Coming down stairs, 
Meredith, one*day, ran out, and seized him, declaring that 
he was the most troublesome fellow in the world, and 
tat he believed that he ran ten times down the stairs for 
once yoingaup. 

Jones asked ofe of his pupils, why the rainbow was 
réind? He answered, because the sun was rounN.—Jones 
then asked him, what the figure of the bow would be if the 
‘sun were square ; and, he immediately replied, « Square, to 
be sure, Sir.” 

A person at Tavel’s lectures was desired to construct the 
figure,,in the second proposition of Euclid, where the point 
Pee ome 
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was upon the line. After hesitating for some time, he cried 
out, “Oh, I understand it now, the point will vanish, when La : 
the line and it are together.” He was a soph. 

Drs. Hoadley and Sherlock were educated togetner at 
Catherine Hall, and were great rivals even at that time. 
Having been at lectures one morning in Tully’s Offices, 
Sherlock says to Hoadley, “You made a great figure this 
morning, Hoadley, with the assistance of Cockrkan.” « Nay,” 
says Eloadley, “1 could not procure one, there is only a 
single copy in Cambridge, which I found that you had got.” 

Jones observing to a minor,canon, as he supposed it was, 
whom he met in the cathedral at Winchester, that it had 
every appearance of great antiquity. “Yes, Sir,” says he, 
‘it is upwards of two thousand years old.” : 

Farish went by the Vice-Chancellor’s directions, during 
Frend’s trial, into the gallery to Tommy Fox of Catherine 
lall, whom he charged positively with having elapped in a 
furious manner. "ox putting out his wooden hand, replied, 
«“T wish it were in my power, Sir.” * 

F. G. in*nis way to Hauxton Mills church, caught a 
young partridge, which he put into his pocket. In the mid- 
dle of the service he, had o2casion to pull out his handker- 
chief, and out flew the partridge. “ Never‘ mind, master,” 
said his clerk, “I have marked him down in the belfry.” 

+ Mr.,G. of Norwich, prayed for rain in the spring, and Kis 
parishioners expressing their astonishment, “I qe,” he said, 
* you are no fox-hurteys.” : 

Dr. Waring in explaining a series to bis pupils,egaid, *¢ °V, 
gentlemen, represents anything in the world.”., 

Dr. S., Prebendary of Rochester, upon a complaint made 
by Bishop Vierse, that he did not reside long enough, re- 
plied that, “he resided the dest part of the year,” (the time 
of audit.) he 
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, A frivolous objection having heen made to a gentleman’s 

“name, Pegus, it was observed, that if it had been Pejus, it 

>Noould have been worse. This was repeated by another 
ignorans of Latin, on occasion of hearing the like gbjection 
made at another time, who said, that if the name had been 
Pejus, it would have been no better. 

A joingr, in Pocklington, asked Baskett the fold¥ing 
questien conggrning a future life. “What! do yéu think 
there will be aught to do after this?” 

Watson of Sidney, in order to illustrate the doctrine of 
levers, took his poker, and, stirring his fire with it, desired 
one of the men who were at lettures, to tell him what kind 

’ of a lever that was. Angwer, “ A poker, Sir.” 

: A tenant of Lord I'rederick Campbell, being out hunting 

awith him, plied him so thick with « My Lord,” and « Your 
Lordship,” that, in order to get rid of him, Lord Frederick 
leaped over an immense high gate, but the man followed 
him and exclaimed, “ Oh, Lord, Oh, Lord, my Lord, your 
Lordship took a desperate leap !” 

In the address published by the Spanish Miyjster, Alca- 
dia, to the people, in October, 1794, was this passage. “I 
have given directions for a general fast throughout the king~ 
dorn, in order tojmplore the assistance of Almighty God.— 
But, nothwithstanding this, do not despair, or think your 
affajrs irretrievable.” . f) 

Lloyd went with a tailor at Margate to introduce hith to 
Jeffreys, the tailos being desirous of gending his son to 
Jeffgeys’s academy. |The tailor said to Jeffreys, “ Rray, sir, 
let him be made a classic, that he may fight his way in the 
world ; but as‘to your Latin and Greek, don’t trouble him 
with it” 4 7 

Coulthurst, preaching upon original sin, at St. Mary’s, 
sad, “ But perhaps it will be objected that we did not 
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choose Adam for our representative in sinning, and we are _ 
not, therefore, answerable for his offences. I answer, that 
God chose ‘for us, and we must allow that he was capabl” 
of making as proper an election as we ourselves.” ~ 

Coulthurst had attended a person at the place of execu- 
tion, and, by his consolatory conversation, had made the 
martdie with much apparent satisfaction. Akehurst of 
Kings nfeeting him at the Drum, said, “ Welt, Mr. Coult- 
hurst, you sent your friend to the other world quite com- 
fortable. | It was, indeed, extremely kind of you.” Coult- 
hurst replied, “TI should be happy to do a similar favour 
for you, Mr. Akehurst, without fee or reward.” 

‘“‘ Were Lambert an archangel,” said Davies, ‘he would 
have wings different from everybody else.” 

Broadhurst, of St. John’s, in a sermon he preached at - 
St. Mary’s, in December, 1794, said of God, “He is as 
high as heaven, deep as hell, long as the earth, and broad 
as the sea.” 

A dancing-master came into a circulating library at Bath, 
and observing a person reading a book, at the top of which 
was Liber Tertius, “Oh,” says he, “ you are reading my old 
friend, Liber Tertius!” (This may be suspected of being 


one of Joseph's own.” It is inserted because it bears on a 
point in the preceding lectures.) 

“Hawkins was boasting in a party that he had read the 
Gréek Testament through and through. Greenwood asked 
him if he had read, Titus? ?—“ Oh no, siv; Titus is a very 
difficultauthor ; I hevér durst engage with him? 

Baskett was travelling in the mail with a gentleman, who 





et 


observed that ‘God generally took one side or other in 
evéry war, and that in the present war (94) he seemed to 
have taken the right side.” 
Dawes of Peterhouse went to visit John Kendal, when 
ae 
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ne was chaplain on board a man-of-war, lying at Chatham. 
‘ He inquired of one of the sailors, whether the Rey. Mr. ~ 
“Kendall was on board? ‘The sailor, turning to-one of his 
companions, said, “Does he mean black Jack, think’st 
thou ?” at ve 

Debraw, a surgeon in Cambridge, had a present made 
him of a pike “against his marriage dinner; but thewlay 
being gostpoped, the pike was put into the hospital bath, 
where it seized upon poor Clisby. » This story Mansel told 
Whisson and Meredith. The latter observed that “the 
fish took Clisby for a worm, and no man.” Whisson 
laughed till the tears ran dowmahis cheeks, 

An old woman had been suspected of stealing hams in 
Mr. Finch’s shop. A beil was in consequence fastened to 
one of the hams, in order to discover the thief in case of 
another attempt. She was detected, and being roughly 
handled by one of the shopmen, exclaimed, «“ Here’s treat- 
ment for a customer !” 

The following answers, concerning eclipses, were made 
in the Senate House to questions proposed by Jones :— 
1. A solar eclipse is occasioned by the sun passing through 
the earth’s shadow.—2, A lunar eclipse,is occasioned by 

s the sun’s shadow falling on the mdon’s dise.—3. An annu- 
lar eclipse is occasioned by a star passing over the sun’s 
disc at the time of conjunction of the sun and eartl. a 

An examinee defined fwith to be “a ready and eany &c-~ 
quiescence ir,the trpth of anything proposed.” o 

Jones <dined in company with seme Qhakers in London, 
who relate? to him Gneedotes of the simplicity of their 
American brethren when they came over to England. One 
of tliem was seated at a dirmer-table, where many raritits 
were displayed, and being asked what he would have, re- 
plied that “anything would do for him—a few greens or 
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pulse.” And thus saying, he appropriated a whole dish of 
green pease out of season, the most costly delicacy at. 
table. * : 4 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd, who was concerned with the 
-Pergeaus, delivered a mercer over to Dr. Munro, to be 
cured of madness. She had bought some articles at his 
shey;,and told him, that if he would go home with her she 
would gay him. He stepped into her carriagé, and she 
drove him to Dr. Munro’s, She said to the doctor, going 
into the room first, “ [ have brought you my husband, poor 
man: yesterday he was a parson, to-day he is talking of 
nothing but chintz and mus!ins,” 

Lord A’s whole family were much addicted to stealing. 
He wrote a letter to a person’ whose name began with 
an A, and who had marked his sheep with the letter A, 
telling him that none but peers had a right to sign sur- 
names, and that he should claim the sheep. 

Captain Simmons told his servant, when they went to 
Bath, that he must lock sharp and take care of himself, 
and get what he could. ‘The following day, as they were 
riding along from Bath, the captain asked his servant how 
he had fared? (meaning in point of victuals). He an- 
swered, “ Sir,” prlling out a silver tablespoon, “they Jook 
so devilish sharp, that this is all I could get.” 

, TheeChief Baron, Sir A. Macdonald, was relating an 
“‘anredote concerning the execution of Captain Gooayer, 
for the murder of his brother. He sgid thé the captain 
invited a number Of ‘ais: friends to breakfast with him, on 
board the vessel in which he was ‘to be ext cuted, ‘then. 
lying at Bristol; and that a parson came; and whispered 
him in the ear; that he got up without saying a word to 
his friends, and a short time afterwards, when they went 
upon deck, he was dangling at the yard-arm. Baron 
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Perryn remarked, that surely there was some mistake, as 
.. he ought undoubtedly to have been executed within the 
“acounty. * 

Hewitson of Scarborough preached a sermoy on the 
5th of November, in which he observed that “this day is 
remarkable on,another account, the landing of William the 
Third, ap event still recent in all our memories.” -« * 

W-.,, a cigrgyman at Nottingham, was so beastly drunk 
when he was burying a corpse, tRat he tumbled headlong 
into the grave, and burst through the coffin. 

Lord S. declared to an of er in L., that he had rather 
sit half an hour conversing with the officer’s servant upon a 
corn-bin, than spend an hour with any gentleman in the 
county. 

“© Lord in thee have I trusted, let me never be con- 
founded,” vociferated the clerk at Myam, when he and the 
parson had been reading wrong verses through the latter 
half of the 7e Deum. 

“After whigh the devil and the beast, and the false 
prophets shall be cast into eternal torments ; and death and 
hell, with thosessubject to their powers, shall be cast into 
the lake of fire, and condemned to theesecond death: and 
whosoever shallot be found written in the book of life, shall 
be delivered to sulphurous flames.—Such are some of the 
payticulars relating to the glorious reign of Christ “~— Gris 
Discourse on the Millennium. ° sae 

“Si toret in terris ridéret Democritus, seu."—aA boy 
at. St. Pauls school read this” lhe” making the false 
quantity mdicated. “Dr. Roberts observed, that “Demo- 
eritus would have had good reason to laugh indeed.” 

fom Atkins told Billy Moor, that he had printed*the 
initial letters of paragraphs in his book so very large, in 
agder to make a volume of a tolerable size, that one 


. 
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might turn a buggy in every O, and brush a coat upon 
every T. 

Major Hanger went to buy a horse of.a person who had” 
been committed for a highway robbery, but the man-having 
éyed*him attentively, said, ‘‘ He will not suit you, Sir, I 
could never get him to come near a carriage.” 

Sthate House questions and answers.— What is matter? 
Answer.” “ Any thing combustible.”, Whetlier dots the 
earth move round the Sun, or the sun round the earth? 
Answer, “That, Sir, depends upon circumstances I should 
apprehend; sometimes the on», sometimes the other.” 

The Rev. Mr, M. and the’Rev. Mr. B., were prosecuted 
by Lord Harcourt for shooting upon his manor. ‘The cause 
was tried at the Oxford Assizes; Mr. Bearcroft, counsel 
for the prosecution, said to the jury, “I will call evidence - 
to prove that the Rev. Mr. M. said to the Rev. Mr. B., 
G—d d—n your blood, why do you walk so fast ” and that 
the Rev. Mr. B. replied to the Rev. Mr. M. “ G—d d—n 
your blood, why do you walk so slow?” “a 

K. had been long puzzled about the proposition concern- 
ing two forces combined, and represented by the diagonal 
of a parallelogranmr; at length he called upon Jones, and 
told him with exultation that he had now reade it out. “1 , 
see,” crieg he, the body when it comes to the extremity of 
tf segs will stop.” 

¥'ste, of St. John’s had Mr. Coulthurst, of Sidney, for “hil 
private tutor, and being one day employed in Aubtracting a 
certain evumber of years and days from another numer 
in which there happened to be fewer days than in the first, 
he was told to borrow three hundred and sixty-five. “ No,” 
said he, “ 1 have sometimes bofrowed a guinea, and somes 
times I have gone as far as five pounds; but I will never 
be so abandoned as to borrow three hundred and sixw- 
five!” 
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X., the bursar of King’s College, was observed by the 
Fellows of his college to be very gloomy and melancholy: 
sand they had apprehensions of his committing quicide. At. 
last owe of them entreated him to communicatesthe cause 
of his anxiety; and it turned out that there was ar’ error 
in his audit of £1702, which arose from his having included 
the date of the year on the debit side of his account. 

Fog Walker having charged his servant with stealing 
some cherries out of his garden, and the servant having 
replied in his defence that, probabiy, the crows had taken 
them, Walker observed, wit} great warmth, “that it had 
certainly been a two-legged crow.” 

The Duke of X.’s chaplain, as soon as prayers were 
ended one morning, called out of the reading desk, * ‘Tom, 

+ let th’ hounds out!” Lord Z., whose daughter the 
Duke’s eldest son had married, was present, but he was so 
shocked as to leave the country-seat the same day. 

I. P. of S— told some of the farmers who had offended 
him “that they would be wanting justice soon, but they 
should have little enough of it for money.” # 

Answers to questions at Jones's lectures :—1. What is 
a cone? Answer: “A taperiyg eylitder.”-—2, What is 
Paley’s definition of virtue? Answer: “Man acts more 
frony habit than reflection.”—3. What is an axigm ? An- 
swer: “A dead certainty.”—4. What is a penpendiolfry 
Answ Right up.”-.5. What is wcircle? Answer : 
‘A rectilitieal figure contained by agstraight lin€ called 
the fireumference.”— 6. Give an account of the “ree dif- 
ferent levers. Answer: “The first, the second, and the 
third” A 

MN. of St. John’s and an3ther Undergraduate were talk- 
ing about a duel in Frank Smith’s coffee-house when 
Gantley was present, Wessley observed that ono of the 
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combatants used spectacles, upon which his companion re- 
marked, that it was not fair, because it brought the object 
nearer. W, zeplied, “Egad! I did not think of that.” 

Dr. M.evas a remarkably dirty man, and having tcome 
in"to flall one day very late for dinner, he made several 
apologies for it to the President, alleging, awong the rea- 
sons, thé he had been furning a great many things. “1 
wish,” said Anti- Sejanus Scot, “you had sirned ‘your 
shirt.” . 

X,, Bishop of London, examined Waddington’s father 
for Deacon’s orders; and, atthe same time, there was 
another candidate, who was asked by the bishop, “ Who 
was the primus Diacdnus?” He answered, “ Stephanus.” 
The bishop corrected him, “ Stephiinus, mi fili.” “Non, 
dignissime pater, Stephiinus fuit primus Diacinus, sed 
Stephanus fuit primus Diacsnus.” 

A poor couple at Bishop Walton told Mr. C., the minis- 
ter, that they could not afford to give him more than six- 
pence; but, if that would do, he was very welcome to it. 
C. hesitated for some time, but at last the bargain was 
struck for sevenpence. ‘ 

Hillick of York «lvertised a house and garden to be let. 
The garden he described as « square, fifty hy thirty feet. i 

The folowing epitaph is in Trinity churchyard, Cam- 





bpitige : tet in a 
“ Here lies John Duntf likewise Richard Dunn, e 
They Were no relationg at all— oe 5 


Except fat one lived in Trinhy Parish, the other in Tnoity Rall. He 


Alderman Nott, of York, observed, upon getting int a 
shabby single-horse chaise, “ Man cannot always appear 
upon the pabhe theatre, he mugl sometimes retire behitid 
the scenes.’ 

. An aldérman of York said, ‘Slow fire maketh pale 
_dhalt, says Solomon.” . 
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“The joys of Heaven,” said a preacher at Pocklington, 
“cannot be conceived, nor can I describe them from this 
pulpit.” ° 

The Rev. Mr. R., of Pocklington, was edigg, to serve 
his church one very bad morning, and turned rouad with 
much exultation to ask his servant, ‘whether he thought 
Mr. B. would go to his?” The servant replied, He ’s 
none sikeea fool !” . 

“ A,cycloid is a figure begot *by a circle upon the body 
of a straight line."--G. A., of St. John’s. 

During the dispute betwaen the Bishop of Peterborough 
and the Master of Trin‘ey, Dr. S., of Drayton, told 
Cautley that he expected nothing from such men as 
Jones and W. “I téld the Bishop of Peterborough,” 
said he, “that if he would elect clever men, he must be 
prepared for the consequences.” 

Neville, when at Scarborough, having spoken of two 
persons at Dutlield who had killed one hundred and thirty- 
eight brace of snipes in two days, Smallpage put him out of 
countenance by relating a story of the captaiy of an India- 
man having firgd one of his great guns, loaded with small 
shot, and killed fifty-six dozen of pigegns, at the mouth of 
the Ganges—the shot striking the g?avel, which did more 
execution than the shot itself. 

On Dr. Balguy preaching a sermon to prove Nat knpw- 
ledge was productive of sorrow :— 

*e If what yom asserted, good Doctor, be true, 
That knowledge is sorrow— he Yretthed are you 

* GreybEhchicoft (a Russian Undergraduate), who affect- 

ed English idioms, told Mrs. Hinchliffe, when she had 
ivMited him to dine at Trinity Lodge, that “he had got 
some fish to fry.” 

~ A. Johnian, who was at Burlington, in the capacity of 

tutor to the Hon. Mr. Bagot, gave for a toast, “ All people 
; Ykat.on earth do dwell.” 
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“Let me see,” says Hoffman, “if ske be a re,” taking 
hold of a hare that Green, of Trinity, had just killed. 


An Oxfor¢ man had lost his portmanteau, containing, - : 


among other articles, some MS. sermons, In an adver- 
ticoment which he inserted in the public papers he wrote, 
“ together with some MS. serene, which will be of no 
use tt’anybody but the owner.” 

Barton, of Sidney, heard Stittle say, at his Meeting- 
house, “ The drunkard puiteth his mug to his head.. Does 
he take it away again? Verily, I say unto yous that he 
taketh it not away till he hath had a good swig.” (‘This 
is the same Stittle who aide! hat “the lowest pit of hell 
was paved with gownsmen’s skulls.”) 

Sandiver, of ‘Trinity Hall, who was an arrant Cockney, 
once read in the College chapel, “ If a yidow wow a wow.” 

‘The English and I’rench Ambassadors. were dining with 
the Dutch minister at the Llague. The French ambassa- 
dor proposed as a toast, “the Pope!" The Englishman 
and the Dutchman declined to drink him. Afterwards the 
Englishman proposed as a toast, “the Devil!” The 
Frenchman drank him in a bumper, saying,-that “although 
they would not dripk the head of his church, he would 
drink the head of theirs !” 

«You made great paradoxes less incredible, by exciting 
our, wond-r_at the greater, which were started by yourself. 
Voteight us io set a just value upon the eccentricities of 
impetugus aud untutored genius, by giving ue an oppor- 
tunity t@ compare them ‘with the trickeries of cold_and 
systematic refinement. You tempted us almost to forget 
aud to forgive whatever was offensive in noisy and bois- 
terous reproaches, by turning eside o attention to vse 
more grating sounds of quaint and sareastic sneers,’”— De- 
dication of Tracts of a Warburtonian. 
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Bentley concludes a letter to Hemsterhuis—* Defessus 
taedio seribendi, quod longé majore operd mihi constitit 
quam emendationes ipsee.” (These were th€,emendations 
of Tkemsterhuis’s edition of Julius Pollux, whigh, were so 
many and masterly as to deter that philologist fron? prote- 
cuting the stydy of Greek for a long time.) 

Maty, who conducted one of the Reviews, was acfetary 
to the Brijsh Museum, and had two or threé laborious 
officespinsomuch that he at lefgth threw himself into a 
consumption, by excess of mental labour. Having gone, 
a little before his death, to Me. Alix’s, at Swafham, for the 
sake of air and relaxation, te found his host's library out 
of order, and would insist upon classing all the books, and 
writing out a catalogue of them. (Pope’s ruling passion.) 

Pugh has a piece of the tree under which one of Lord 
litzwilliams’s ancestors entertained Cardinal Wolsey, at 
Milton, after the King had prohibited any of his subjects 
frgm receiving him into their houses. 

' Lord S. was persuaded by some of his schoulfellows to 
pound a whetstone, and eat part of it, in onder to sharpen 
his appetite. — . 

In the MS. Sermons of the late Drs W. were found mot- 
tos to each, ag. “A startler,” “A ‘tickler for Mrs, X.” 
““A broad hint to Squire P.,” “Over shoes ovex boots.” 

« Dr. Shepherd, when he gave lectures on #xperimayal 
philosophy, was continually expressz ‘the greav“obliga- 
tons he was unr to friction. Mechanics, he said, would 

«he neeless without it. 


+ ON PIrr AND DUNDAS, 1793. 
“Pirt, [er>'t discern the Speaker, Hall, can you? 
Duspas. ivot sce the Bpe: ker? D—n me, I see two!” 


{There are a dozen epigrams on Pitt and Dundas going 
runs to the House of Commons on the occasion of his 
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Majesty's message being delivered relative to the war with 
France.) 

Dodd, of-Westminster, had been dining near West- 
minster Bridge, and had drank rather too freely, se that 
wEen Ke came out of the house he found himself unable to 
walk. A porter observed him just as he fel! against the 
wall,"ahe helped him to his own house, where he tald the 
servant that “he would have done ten times a6 much for 
him, as he had preached'such a charity sermon the last 
Sunday at his church as never was heard.” 

Atwood ran out of a barbe™’s shop in the Strand half 
shaved, to speak to a Trinity flan, and was not able to find 
it again. 

A sermon in England is a dissertation ; ; in France, a de- 
clamation ; and in Italy, a spiritual farce. 

When FI. was examined at Fly for ordination, a person 
who was ordained priest pulled out of his pocket a‘ Welch- 
man on the Articles,” which he had made use of, and 
offered it to any of the deacons, as it could be-of no further 
service to himeelf. 

Lake, of Sidney, did duty at Shepwortk>-and, as there 
were no singers, he read, with great emphasis, the hun- 
dredth psalm. . ~ 

The late Duke of Montagu, having lost his gold snuff- 
box’ att a enffee-room, it was resolved that every person 
preseny “Zhould be scxzched. A young officer refused, and 
said .he would run the first man who torched him through 
the body ;* but he told the Duke that he would retire with - 
him, and suffer himself to be searched. He had a cold’ 
chicken in his pocket, which a friend with whom he had 
dined had given him for his supy*r. 2 

Major Rooke was walking with a gentleman at Reading, 
and met a curious-looking person that pulled off his hat 
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to the major's friend, who asked him who he was? « Ah, 
sir, does not your honour know me? I once ate a bob-wig 

™ to please your honour.” ‘The gentleman hadyy some years 
before, proposed that he should eat on old wignhelonging 
to a person who stood by, which he accordingly did. 

A person asked Chapman, if the tolling of a bell did net 
put him in mind of his latter end? He replied, «© ‘0, Sir, 
but the ropa puts me in mind of yours.” 

Dr. Merriar, M.D., impugns the doctrine of materialism, 
by relating the ease of a soldier who received a bullet in 
his left temple, which passec: through his head, yet did not 
affect his mind, though it Fondered him both blind and 
dumb.— (Memoirs of Manchester Society, 1793.) 

Mille milliones seriptorum mille annorum millionibus 

» non seribent omnes 24 literarum alphabeti permutationes, 
licet singuli quotidie absolverint paginas quarum una- 
quaeque contineat diversas ordines literarum 24 —(Jae- 
quet’s Arithm ) 

Dr. Gregoxy, chaplain of the Bishop of Llandaff, writes: 
“T must confess, there are seareely any prov*ctions which 
I find so unietssesting as the Greek tragedies: the uni- 
formity, the nothingness of their plots» their tedious deela- 
mations, and their snip-snap dialogues, are poorly com: 
pensated for by a few elegant odes, and a few beautiful and 
striking sentiments.” 

Shepherd was passing through Graiehester when Ber- 
ridge was preachixz in a barn, and he.went in to hear him. 
«6 The love of God,” said he, “is the true love-<it is the 
honey of the rock ; but, as to all other love, it is nothing 
but, vile treacle.” i 

A¥loward, the philanthrdpist, lived in Bedfordshire, and 
educated his son in a singular way: he accustomed him to 
every kind of disappointment. This son was afterwards 3 
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Fellow Commoner of St. John’s College, and became de- 
ranged in his mind. 

A young “Sficer applied to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury foe ‘special license; but the archbishop sai? that 
h@ never granted one except upon extraordinary occasions. 
She 


his i 


young man replied that his was a very spacial case, for 
ntticded bride was eighty years of age. n 

‘The following epigram was found hanging upon‘the Tree 
of Liberty at Paris, in December, 1792 :— 








« Voila, peuple bate, ce que vous domine, 
Un hounct sans téte, un eYbre satis racine.” 
. . 41, . 
. Epigram on a Cambridge Doctor (not the loved Japis on 
the banks of Cam) :— 
“ With epigram writing, 
And talking of fighting, 
A quack doctor hi 
His pleasu 
His genius 


: leisure eniploys, 






wmoking, 
is Joking 
For the pastime of bigh-titled boys.” 

“'Towers by many a foul and midnight snurder fed.” 
This verse b'ing quoted by Porson, one of the company 
observed that it was a strange idea for fe7w7s"to be fed on 
midnight murders. ‘Porson replied that Gray had not left 
them without something more substantial’-viz., many a 


Soul, 
ON THE TWO BARRINGTONS, 
ee Two harseakin, in a different way 
With such spirit and zeal did best} ’om, 
‘That one v2 ysported to Botany Bay, 
The other slated to Durhany” 







“In the contemplation of the despoiled and desolated 
grandeur of Versailles, its silent halls and solitary stay 
rooms, its dried-up fountains and mouldering sculptures, 
the joys of freedom will be suspended, and absorbed in sad 
Feflections on the vanity of human greatness, and the in- 
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stability o? human institutions. ‘The silence of the place 
will, in the imagination, be disturbed by souNds of triumph 
, that shall be no longer heard, and its solitud peopled with 


the brilliant forms that shall no lenger glideSver its po- 
lished floors.” 
(One ina Thonsand.”) 


EPITAPH IN LINCOLN MINSTER, 


Here is entombed 
Dame Harriet, daughter of Lt Gen! Churehill, 
a Wile in her first marriage to S* Edward Fawkner, K', 
Jn her seeond to Goveruor Pownal. 
She died Feb. the 5 A.D. 1777, aged 56. 

Her person was that of g 1 animated animating beauty, 
With a complexion of {he most exquisite brillianey, 
Unfaded when she fell, 

Her understanding was oF such quiekness and search of thought, 
That her knowledge (although she had learning) 

Was instant and original. 

Her heart warmed with universal benevolence 
To the highest degree of se sibility : 

Had a ready tear of pity, 

« And glowed with friendship as with a sacred and inviolate fire, 

Mer love, to those who wére blest with it, 
Was happiness ! is 
Her sentiments were correct, refined, slevated ; 
Her mahnerts yo cheerful, elegant, winning, and amiable, 
That while she was admired, she Yas beloved, 
Aud while she enlightened, she enlivened, 
She was the delight of the world in which she li 
She was formed for life, 
She was prepared for death, 
Which being “=~ 
gentle waiting to im 
She livasse * 
- Where life is real. 
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THE END, 
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